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PREFACE 

The  original  plan  of  this  thesis  embraced  the  study  of  metaphor 
and  simile  from  Homer  to  Euripides.  But  that  the  thesis  may  be 
kept  within  reasonable  compass  publication  of  the  chapters  on 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  has  been  postponed  for  the  present. 

I  have  used  the  following  texts  for  the  citations.  Homer,  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Dindorf-Hentze,  1899.  Homeric  Hymns,  Epigram- 
mata,  Baumeister,  1901.  Hesiod,  Flach,  1899  (fragments  from 
Rzach,  1902).  Anthologica  Lyrica,  Bergk-Hiller,  1897.  Anacreon, 
Rose,  1876  (fragments  from  Bergk-Hiller).  Pindar,  Christ,  1899 
(newly  discovered  fragments  from  Schroeder,  1908).  Bacchylides, 
Blass,  1904  (fragments  from  Bergk-Hiller).  Aeschylus,  Weil, 
1898.  Sophocles,  Dindorf-Mekler,  1901.  Euripides,  Nauck,  1900. 
Fragments  of  the  tragedians  are  from  Nauck. 

To  Professor  Paul  Shorey  of  the  University  of  Chicago  I  ac- 
knowledge my  deep  obligations  for  the  suggestion  of  this  subject 
and  for  constant  advice  and  criticism. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Many  monographs  have  been  written  on  special  phases  of  the 
Greek  use  of  metaphor  and  simile,  which  taken  together  almost  cover 
the  whole  field.  The  metaphor  has  been  treated  psychologically  and 
in  its  rhetorical  history  so  fully  that  there  is  little  left  to  be  said. 
Interest  in  the  subject  however  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  Recent 
writers  in  annotated  editions  of  Greek  poets  seem  to  attach  increas- 
ing importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  imagery.  Cf.  Gilder- 
sleeve  and  Fennell  in  their  editions  of  Pindar,  Jebb  in  his  Sophocles, 
Tucker  in  his  ^Eschylus  and  Wilamowitz  in  his  Hercules  Furens 
and  others  who  give  long  notes  to  elucidate  a  difficult  metaphor  or 
to  furnish  parallels. 

A  reference  to  the  Bibliography,  which  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parative study  I  have  made  almost  if  not  quite  exhaustive,  would 
strengthen  the  belief  that  little  has  been  left  unsaid.  Yet  many 
of  these  monographs  are  confined  within  the  scope  of  one  author, 
or  even  within  a  single  field  of  one  author,  with  little  or  no  ref- 
erence to  other  poets ;  or  if  more  extensive,  lay  the  emphasis  on  the 
tragedians,  or  are  merely  compilations  of  the  metaphors  and  similes 
while  ignoring  questions  that  arise  legitimately  from  a  comparison 
of  one  poet  with  another.  It  seemed  to  me  therefore  that  there 
was  something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  putting  the  main  facts  of 
of  the  usage  of  metaphor  and  comparison  of  the  Greek  poets  in 
relation  to  each  other  so  that  the  orderly  development,  so  far  as 
it  exists,  may  become  apparent.  I  shall  take  pains  to  note  the  first 
uses  of  particular  images  or  metaphorical  habits  or  new  uses  of 
old  images.  In  connection  with  this  I  shall  give  some  attention  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek  mind  toward  the  world  from  which  they 
drew  their  pictures.  I  shall  note  how  the  sea  generally  suggests 
images  for  the  terrible;  how  the  rainbow,  a  cool  stream  trickling 
over  a  rock,  a  singing  bird,  flowers  and  stars  do  not  generally  pre- 
sent images  for  hope,  rest  joy  and  beauty  but  for  baleful  influence, 
weeping  and  sorrow.  This  melancholy  of  the  Greek  poets  tinges 
much  of  their  most  characteristic  imagery.  Again  I  shall  make 
a  special  point  of  noting  the  development  of  images  for  abstract 
originals.  Homer  generally  uses  a  concrete  image  for  a  concrete 
object  but  in  Pindar  and  the  tragedians  we  shall  find  the  reverse 
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to  be  true  and  that  more  frequently  the  abstract  and  the  tangible 
are  clothed  in  sensible  form. 

Habits  of  metaphors  will  be  noted,  such  as  the  aversion  of  this 
group  of  poets  to  direct  predication  of  identity,  the  development 
of  associated  words,  devices  for  softening  the  metaphors  and  mix- 
ture of  metaphors. 

I  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  suitable  method  for  the 
classification  of  images.  Many  of  them  may  be  classed  under  sev- 
eral heads  and  I  believe  an  entirely  satisfactory  system  does  not 
exist.  In  general  I  have  aimed  to  begin  with  the  person  and  to 
work  outward.  So  after  personification  I  follow  with  images  drawn 
from  habits  of  the  body,  parts  of  the  body,  dress,  occupations, 
under  which  caption  I  include  many  objects  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  occupations,  such  as  whetstone  and  razor;  then 
animals  and  plants  and  so  on  through  the  realm  of  nature.  This 
arrangement  is  more  or  less  conventional  and  is  adopted  merely  as  a 
convenience.  In  many  cases  the  chief  interest  of  an  image  lies 
not  in  its  relation  to  others  drawn  from  the  same  field  but  in  other 
phases,  hence  under  the  ordinary  classification  the  more  extended 
treatment  will  not  always  be  found.  However  as  images  are  at 
least  referred  to  under  several  categories  repetitions  have  occurred 
which  I  have  tried  to  reduce  to  a  minimum.  Personification  will 
include  the  ascription  of  life  in  all  forms  and  naturally  its  sub- 
classifications  will  often  clash  with  those  that  follow  under  met- 
aphors proper.  Generally  I  shall  present  the  metaphor  by  a  short 
paraphrase  though  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  overtranslating  the 
original.  In  my  desire  to  be  cautious  I  fear  that  in  many  cases  I 
have  undertranslated.  In  general  the  statement  of  Augustinus  will 
hold:  Ut  somniorum  interpretatio  ita  verborum  origo  pro  cuiusque 
ingenio  iudicatur.  I  first  intended  to  give  a  topical  treatment  of 
my  subject  but  relinquished  this  for  one  that  made  the  author  the 
unit  of  treatment.  Those  who  desire  to  do  so  will  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  following  a  group  of  images  through  a  series  of  poets,  to 
which  end  aside  from  the  regular  order  in  which  the  images  are 
presented  under  the  several  authors,  the  index  has  been  designed. 
Separate  extended  treatment  is  given  to  similes  as  apart  from  met- 
aphors only  so  far  as  the  Homeric  Hymns  as  the  contrast  between 
them  is  less  marked  in  later  poems.     I  have  thought  best  in  al- 
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most  all  cases  to  give  the  reference  with  the  image.  I  realize  that 
this  will  interfere  with  a  smoothe  and  uninterrupted  reading  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  chief  value  of  this  thesis,  if  it  is  to  have  any 
value  at  all,  will  lie  in  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  comparing  any 
particular  image  with  others  of  its  class,  that  is,  it  becomes  a  sort 
of  reference  work.  The  main  facts  regarding  the  particles  and 
other  devices  used  in  the  introduction  of  similes  will  be  given  in  the 
Appendix. 
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Homer's  similes  assume  for  the  most  part  a  well-defined  type. 
His  characteristic  long  simile  consists  of  a  succession  of  clauses,  the 
first  of  which  generally  contains  the  point  of  the  comparison  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  more  clauses  giving  picturesque  details  with  little 
or  no  relevance  to  the  comparison,  after  which  comes  the  brief  and 
pointed  application/  But  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  real 
comparison  is  not  given  in  the  leading  clause  but  in  one  of  the  added 
details  whose  position  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  does  not 
attract  the  chief  attention.  Cf.  XI  305.  Here  in  the  principal 
clause  we  have  the  west-wind  and  the  clouds,  then  the  rolling  of 
the  waves,  all  of  which  prepares  for  the  scattering  of  the  foam, 
which  contains  the  essential  likeness  to  the  men  falling  here  and 
there  beneath  the  sword  of  Hector.  In  this  case  the  gradation 
through  clouds,  wind,  wave  and  foam  is  natural  but  in  some  cases 
the  relation  is  not  so  obvious,  and  it  is  apparent  that  Homer's  love 
of  the  picturesque  led  him  to  contribute  to  the  image  details  that 
that  had  no  essential  connection  with  the  comparison.-  In  fact 
details  are  often  given  which  if  forced  to  an  application  would 
lead  to  absurd  results.  So  in  VIII  338  Hector  is  certainly  not 
watching  for  the  pursued  Achaeans  to  turn  upon  him  as  the  dog 
of  the  simile  watches  for  the  boar  or  lion,  when  brought  to  bay. 
Cf.  also  XVII  61,  where  the  actual  comparison  lies  between  the  un- 
willingness of  the  dogs  to  approach  the  lions,  and  the  fear  of  Mene- 
laus  to  confront  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  other 
details  which  precede,  as  the  seizure  of  the  cow  which  is  the  best 
of  the  flock,  the  crunching  of  the  bones,  the  lapping  of  the  blood, 
the  noise  of  herdsmen  and  dogs  are  all  picturesque  but  are  not 
necessary  to  the  comparison.^  These  long  similes  probably  because 
of  their  length  and  multiplicity  of  detail  have  their  application  im- 
pressed by  a  pointing  word  which  adds  to  the  formal  character  of 
the  simile;*  furthermore  in  the  application  there  generally  is  a  re- 

'Cf.  IV  141;  27s;  X  183;  XI  414;  474:  XII  156;  XIII  62;  XIV  414; 
XVI  352;  XVII  570;  742;  755;  XXII  139;  308. 

"See  Dahlgren,  page  10;  Cauer  411;  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

*Cf.  also  XI  113;  548;  XV  630;  XVI  384;  XXI  522. 

*The  most  frequent  of  these  is  &<;  which  occurs  more  than  100  times; 
Toio5,     Toooog  and  eoixco?  are  also  found.     See  appendix. 
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peated   word  that   recalls   the  essential   point   of   the   comparison. 
Thus 

11    459-64  eOvea  xoXXa e'Gvea  zoWa. 

XI     117-20  -/patafxeiv •/paui/.TJiat. 

415-19  aeiiwvTOct eaaeuovto. 

XII    149-51  xoixro? y.6|i.7:et. 

XVI    391-3     \).ty<x)^<x  ateva/ouj! |X£YaAx  atsva- 

•/OVTO. 

641-4     oixtXeov opLtXeov. 

XVII    570-3     0apjo? Oapuey?. 

XXII     191-93  XaOYjat hffie. 

Or  the  repetition  may  be  made  through  a  synonymous  expression, 

as    XII    169-72    aTioXet'zouaiv -/aTaajOa'. ;    XXII    93-6 

IxevTQJiv ouy  uxo'/wpet. 

Many  of  the  similes  of  Homer  are  set  down  by  commentators 
as  inappropriate,  not  adapted  to  the  situation,  especially  by  those 
who  regard  the  Iliad  as  a  composite  aflFair  and  they  seek  to  show  that 
the  inappropriateness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  simile  ornamental  in 
itself  has  been  wrested  from  its  proper  surroundings.  Propriety 
implies  contact  in  a  number  of  characteristics.  But  Homer  is  not 
exacting  in  his  requirements  of  points  of  identity  as  the  frequency 
of  irrelevant  details  and  the  emphasis  of  a  single  repeated  word  will 
attest,  so  that  this  inappropriateness  may  just  as  well  be  ascribed  to 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  poet  as  taken  to  prove  a  plural 
authorship.'  Notwithstanding  this  general  attitude  it  would  be  easy 
in  certain  cases  to  show  that  the  poet  had  more  than  one  point  in 
view.  The  idea  of  pursuit  naturally  includes  both  pursuer  and 
pursued,  so  the  lion  and  the  fleeing  cattle  are  inevitable  for  the  victor 
driving  the  vanquished.  There  will  be  a  parallelism  in  the  various 
phases  of  a  chase  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  as  in  XIII  198 ; 
271 ;  XVII  725.  But  compare  with  these  the  simile  of  the  animal 
surrounded  by  dogs  and  men  and  its  frequent  attempts  to  force  the 
encircling  line,  to  represent  Hector  who  so  far  from  being  brought 
to  bay  goes  about  among  his  comrades  and  urges  them  to  cross 
the  ditch,  XII  41 ;  cf.  XVII  674  for  simile  equally  inappropriate  to 
the  modern  feeling.  Yet  in  \'^I  506  two  phases  of  Paris'  behavior 
may  be  represented  by  the  horse  when  stalled  and  when  galloping 

'  Cf.  Finsler  497. 
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through  the  plains.  Various  stages  in  the  history  of  a  young  man 
are  represented  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sapling,  XVII  53.  Hector 
appearing  and  disappearing  into  the  throng  has  his  counterpart  in 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  a  star  behind  the  clouds,  XI  62. 
Three  phases  of  the  waves  inevitably  associated,  the  roaring,  suc- 
cessive, foam  crested  waves,  represent  the  noisy  successive,  bright- 
helmeted  phalanxes,  XIII  798,  In  XXII  26  Achilles  is  compared 
to  a  bright  star  because  of  the  brilliance  of  his  armor,  which  simile 
is  assisted  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  harbinger  of  ill.  Brilliance  and 
number  are  alike  represented  in  VIII  555.  So  the  rock  rolling  down 
the  mountain  torrents  and  stayed  at  the  plain  represents  Hector 
pursuing  and  halting  when  he  meets  the  phalanxes,  XIII  137;  note 
that  here  both  phrases  have  repeating  words,  Gsst  corresponding  to 
SteXeuasaOai  and  ouxi  /.uXivSe-cat  to  (tt'?).  In  the  simile  of  IV  482  of 
the  fallen  tree  to  represent  a  stricken  hero  it  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  poet,  aside  from  the  fall,  had  in  mind  the  smoothe  tree  with 
bushy  top  as  the  image  of  the  graceful  youth  with  crested  helmet. 
It  is  easy  to  go  too  far  in  this  sort  of  interpretation  and  to  me 
Homer's  attitude  is  more  nearly  represented  by  the  image  (ad- 
mittedly an  extreme  case)  in  XIII  754,  where  the  only  point  of  con- 
tact is  the  impressive  height  (unless  one  may  perchance  think  that 
the  gleaming  helmet  is  compared  also  to  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains).^ 

Varying  phases  of  a  picture  may  be  represented  by  a  succession 
of  similes,  produced  rapidly  according  to  a  well-known  principle 
of  his  style.  The  most  notable  case  is  in  II  455-83  where  the  fire 
on  the  mountain,  the  many  flocks  of  birds,  the  flowers  and  leaves  of 
spring,  the  thick-swarming  bees,  the  goats  separated  from  the  sheep, 
the  bull  preeminent  among  the  cattle,  represent  in  rapid  succession 
the  Achaeans  from  the  point  of  brilliance,  uproar,  number,  division 
under  leaders,  and  the  primacy  of  Agamemnon.  See  XV  618-30 
where  the  Achaeans  before  Hector's  approach  stand  like  a  wave- 
beaten  rock,  are  then  agitated  like  a  storm-tossed  ship  and  finally 
flee  like  cattle  before  a  lion.  Murray  in  his  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic 
in  mistaken  criticism  finds  fault  with  XII  132  ff.  because  men  are 
likened  to  trees  and  a  moment  later  (14  lines  however)  to  boars/ 

'  See  Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic  258  ff.,  who  is  too  severe  in  his 
exactions  upon  Homer. 

''See  Shewan  in  Class  Phil.  July  1911. 
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There  is  no  inconsistency  in  this  quick  change  of  point  of  view  in  an 
author  whose  rapidity  is  one  of  his  chief  characteristics  nor  need 
such  "telescoped"  figures  be  made  the  basis  of  a  distribution  of  the 
text  among  several  writers  with  any  more  reason  than  similar  suc- 
cessions in  the  Agamemnon  would  justify  a  plural  authorship  for 
that  play.* 

In  V554-60  the  change  is  so  rapid  that  under  one  sentence-struc- 
ture both  lions  and  trees  are  used  to  represent  the  career  and  fall 
of  two  young  heroes.  Occasionally  a  new  simile  is  engrafted  upon 
another  or  its  application  as  in  II  87-9;  IV  275-80;  VI  506-13;  XX 
490-4. 

This  rapidity  is  seen  better  in  cases  where  the  same  image  sup- 
plies two  phases  representing  the  matter  from  two  points  of  view, 
the  four  parts  being  arranged  chiastically,  or  as  a  "double-headed 
figure".^  In  XIII  795  the  advance  of  the  soldiers  is  likened  to  the 
winds  that  swoop  upon  the  sea  arousing  waves  in  quick  succession. 
The  mere  onset  is  then  abandoned  and  the  poet  uses  the  succession 
of  waves  to  picture  the  advance  of  the  Trojans  in  columns.  So  in 
XIII  491-4  the  soldiers  follow  Aeneas  as  the  flocks  the  ram,  and 
the  shepherd's  heart  rejoices,  so  does  Aeneas  rejoice.^'' 

The  rapidity  is  again  exhibited  in  the  anacoluthic  arrangement  of 
many  of  the  similes  wherein  the  image  is  inserted  within  the  matter 
which  is  to  be  compared.  In  such  cases  the  simile  is  always 
pointed  with  w?.^^  Often  the  person  or  thing  to  be  compared  is 
merely  named  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  is  resumed  in  the  second 
part  with  a  change  of  case.^" 

The  short  similes  of  Homer  are  often  noticed  as  distinct  from 
the  extended  similes.  There  are  about  90  of  these  which  lack  the 
added  details,  except  such  as  are  occasionally  expressed  by  modify- 
ing adjectives,  and  they  are  always  unpointed.  The  distribution  of 
these  as  to  subject-matter  is  somewhat  curious.     All  the   similes 

'  a.  also  II  144-7  (wherein  the  same  phase  is  represented  under  two 
distinct  images)  ;  XI  62-6;  292-7;  XII  40-1;  XIV  413-4;  XVI  482-7;  633-41; 
XVII  53-61;  737-42-7-55;  XX  490-5;  XXII  22-6;  132-5-9;  189-99. 

*Cf.  Diintzer  Homerische  Abhandhnigen  491. 

"For  other  examples  see  V  87-93;  XII  145-51;  433-6;  XV  624-9;  XXI 
362-5;  also  II  144-9  in  which  case  two  distinct  similes  are  placed  side  by  side 
with  parts  chiastically  arranged. 

"Cf.  V  136;  XIII  471  ;  571;  XV  362;  624;  XVI  406;  482;  641. 

"Cf.  II 474;  IV  433;  XI 67;  XII 167;  XVII 755. 
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from  gods  are  short.  Two  are  taken  from  the  diver;  a  few  are 
taken  from  towers ;  the  rest  are  all  taken  from  the  various  fields  of 
nature,  with  a  decided  partiality  for  animals  and  fire.  Only  five  are 
taken  from  plants  while  from  fire  about.  15,  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  are  short.  A  large  proportion  of  those  from  stars  and 
lightning  are  also  in  this  class.  The  range  of  likeness  is  not  so  wide 
as  in  the  long  similes ;  generally  it  is  brightness  as  of  firc;  the  stars, 
lightning;  impetuosity  as  of  animals,  fire,  storm,  gods.  A  subtler 
element  as  of  charm,  gracefulness,  beauty  enters  occasionally,  as 
in  I  359;  VI  401 ;  XVIII  56.  Difficulty  of  interpretation  is  increased 
for  some  short  similes  or  new  applications  thereof  which  are  not 
found  also  among  the  long  similes,  in  that  they  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  explanatory  clauses;  for  such  cf.  Ill,  222;  V  778;  XIII 
754;  XVIII  no.  The  likeness  is  often  indicated  by  the  accusative  of 
specification,  as  in  II  169;  478;  479;  IV  253;  V  778;  XIII  330; 
XVII  281 ;  XVIII  154;  XX  372.  Of  the  introductory  particles  some 
of  the  rarer  ones,  as  OfJLOto?,  ^i\L<xq  and  the  adverb  in  -Sov  are  found 
only  in  the  short  similes  while  ziv.s.'koq  and  taoi;,  which  are  more  com- 
mon, are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  this  class. 

Homer  draws  for  his  imagery  upon  all  fields  of  nature  but  less 
extensively  upon  the  works  of  man.  His  picture-world  is  largely  a 
thing  apart  from  the  world  of  actual  fact.  Many  objects  appear  in 
Homer  only  in  imagery  and  others  are  rare  outside  of  this  field. 
This  applies  both  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  vulture, 
al^wKtoq,  occurs  six  times  in  the  two  poems,  always  in  imagery. 
Other  birds  as  the  nightingale,  swallow,  swan,  crane,  jackdaw  are 
not  found  outside  of  imagery.  The  same  is  true  of  the  polypus,  the 
ass,  beans,  the  top,  chickpease,  the  rainbow,  and  among  trades,  of 
pottery  and  tanning,  and  many  phases  of  domestic  life.  With  some 
exceptions  the  same  principle  applies  to  children.  Stars  are  used 
frequently  in  similes  and  perhaps  only  once  elsewhere.  The  lion 
occurs  over  60  times  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  in 
expanded  similes.  The  efifect  of  drawing  so  largely  from  this  world 
outside  his  theme  would  be  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  Homeric  life 
and  to  furnish  opportunities  of  relief  from  the  tense  action  of  the 
poem.     See  Mackail,  Lect.  on  Greek  Poetry  42 ;  67. 

The  likeness  that  appealed  to  him  lay  usually  in  the  more  or  less 
external   characteristics  of   size,   shape,   number,    speed,    distance, 
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sound,  brilliance,  impetuosity  and  evenness  of  measure.  For  the 
very  prosaic  idea  of  distance,  for  example,  he  uses  many  of  his 
choice  images.  The  loud-neighing  horses  of  the  gods  leap  so  far  as 
a  man  can  pierce  the  dark  mist  of  the  sea,  V  770.  Odysseus  in 
the  race  runs  as  close  to  Ajax  as  the  weaving- rod  comes  to  the 
breast  of  a  woman  employed  at  her  weaving,  XXIII  760.  The  two 
Ajaces  stand  as  close  to  each  other  as  two  oxen  drawing  the  plow, 
XIII  703.  The  ramparts  divide  the  two  armies  so  narrowly  as  two 
men  quarreling  over  a  boundary  in  a  narrow  space  are  separated, 
XII  421.1^ 

Often  there  is  no  real  likeness  between  the  two  things  compared 
but  only  a  resemblance  in  some  external  circumstances.^*  Thus 
Hector  lifts  a  stone  as  readily  as  a  shepherd  lifts  a  fleece  of  wool, 
XII  451.  Achilles  is  caught  in  the  river  as  a  swineherd  is  cut  off 
by  a  torrent,  XXI  282.  A  slain  man  is  drawn  over  the  chariot-rim 
as  a  fisherman  draws  in  a  fish,  X\T  406.^^  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
similarity  lies  only  in  the  feeling  excited.  Thus  in  VII  4  the  joy  of 
sailors  at  the  coming  of  the  breeze  is  like  that  of  the  Trojans  at  the 
arrival  of  Hector.  As  is  the  marvel  of  folk  at  a  newcomer  in  their 
midst,  an  exile  for  murder,  so  does  Achilles  marvel  at  Priam. 
XXIV  480.^°  In  several  cases  the  common  feeling  is  prominent 
though  there  is  also  some  accompanying  action  or  condition  wherein 
lies  a  further  similarity.  Cf.  Ill  33  where  the  comparison  lies  in  the 
common  terror  and  the  drawing  back.  V  597  is  very  similar  to  the 
foregoing  example.  Cf.  X  183  where  terror  and  consequent  loss  of 
sleep  are  both  prominent.    Cf.  also  XVII  4. 

This  element  of  emotion  enters  occasionally  in  the  nature  similes 
not  as  the  basis  of  comparison  but  through  the  use  of  an  interested 
spectator,  apparently  to  complete  the  bond  with  the  human.  So  in 
IV  455  the  waters  dashing  together  are  heard  by  the  shepherd. 

"Cf.  also  III  12;  XVI  589;  XXIII  431;  517;  847. 

"Finsler  claims  that  the  comparison  is  seldom  applied  to  a  person  or 
thing  but  to  their  action  and  gives  IV  130  as  an  example.  This  tendency 
would  probably  account  for  the  relatively  small  number  of  similes  taken 
from  stars,  plants  and  towers  where  action  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible, 
and  the  large  number  from  animals,  winds  and  fire.  Note  however  that  the 
action  is  limited  chiefly  to  other  things  than  the  occupations  of  man,  wherein 
the  number  is  small. 

"Cf.  IV  130;  XVII  389;  XXI  362. 

"Cf.  also  XIII  493;  XV  627;  XXI  522. 
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In  XIX  375  the  forest-fire  of  the  simile  is  seen  by  sailors  at  sea. 
The  stars  about  the  gleaming  moon  make  glad  the  shepherd's  heart, 
VIII  555.  Cf.  IV  275.^^ 

The  poet's  almost  universal  custom  is  to  take  a  concrete  picture 
for  a  concrete  literal,  as  a  man  for  a  lion,  a  boar,  the  wind,  a  column 
for  a  cloud,  armor  for  a  star,  a  shield  for  a  tower  and  so  on.  Rarely 
an  abstract  idea  is  embodied  in  a  concrete  simile  and  in  such  cases 
the  bond  of  connection  becomes  more  subtle.  The  doubt  of  the 
Achaeans  is  as  the  opposition  of  two  winds,  IX  4.  Division  of  mind 
is  again  represented  under  the  image  of  a  dumb  wave  that  moves 
neither  this  way  or  that  until  a  gale  descends  upon  it,  XIV  16-21.^^ 
Anger  increases  in  the  heart  of  man  as  smoke  XVIII  109.  Glad- 
ness of  heart  is  like  the  dew  on  the  corn,  XXIII  598.  The  mental 
anguish  of  Agamemnon  is  as  the  distress  of  a  woman  in  travail, 
XI  269.  The  frailty  and  transitoriness  of  men  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  the  generations  of  leaves,  VI  146.  Hector's 
unyielding  heart  is  like  the  unworn  axe.  III  60.  The  words  of 
Odysseus  (because  of  number  and  torrential  flow)  are  like  snow- 
flakes,  III  222.  For  the  reverse  method,  that  is  a  concrete  thing 
represented  by  something  intangible,  see  the  unique  cases  of  XV  80 
and  XXII  199  where  thought  and  dream  are  used  as  images  of  swift- 
ness and  futility. 

Content  of  Simile 

Passing  now  to  the  content  of  the  simile  we  take  up  first  those 
images  which  are  drawn  from  man's  ordinary  and  occasional  occu- 
pations. These  in  Homer  will  be  comparatively  few.  As  reapers 
mow  the  grain  and  the  handfuls  fall  thickly,  so  do  the  Trojans  and 
Achaeans  slay  each  other,  XI  67.  Incidental  to  agriculture  is  the 
image  in  XII  421 ;  as  two  men  quarrel  over  a  boundary  with  measur- 
ing line  in  hand,  striving  for  equal  share  in  a  narrow  space,  so 
narrowly  are  the  Lycians  and  Danaans  separated  by  the  ramparts. 
From  irrigation  we  have  the  stream  of  water  led  through  the  gar- 
dens, outstripping  its  conductor,  to  represent  the  river  that  ever 
overtook  Achilles,  XXI  257.    Winnowing  furnishes  us  two  similes. 

"  See  also  XIII  389  where  the  woodmen  (though  without  feeling)  are 
introduced  and  V  87  and  XVI  384  where  the  works  of  men  destroyed  suggest 
the  human  interest. 

"See  Od.  XIX  518;  XX  25;  and  for  much  simpler  image  cf.  Theognis 
91 1-2. 
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The  gathering  dust  whitens  the  Achaeans  as  the  piles  of  chafif  grow 
white  when  men  are  winnowing,  V  500.  The  swift  arrow  glances 
far  ofif  from  Menelaus's  breastplate  as  beans  and  pulse  are  driven  by 
the  shrill  blast  from  a  winnowing-shovel,  XIII  588.  As  cattle 
tread  the  white  grain  in  a  well-placed  threshing-floor,  so  did  Achilles' 
steeds  trample  down  the  dead  with  their  shields,  XX  495.  As  is  the 
din  of  woodcutters  on  the  mountain,  heard  far  away,  so  is  the  noise 
of  battle  when  shields  are  struck  with  spears,  XVI  633.  As  the  axe 
remains  unworn  notwithstanding  usage,  so  is  Hector's  heart  un- 
wearied in  his  exactions  upon  others.  III  60.  Achilles  is  swept  away 
in  the  river  as  a  swineherd  boy  caught  in  a  torrent,  XXI  282.  Hel- 
mets and  shields  of  serried  ranks  fit  closely  together  as  the  close-set 
stones  of  a  building  house,  XVI  212.  The  evenness  of  the  contest 
between  Trojans  and  Achaeans  is  represented  by  an  image  from  the 
carpenter's  line  which  straightens  the  timber  of  a  ship,  XV  410. 
From  fishing  come  two  images.  A  man  pierced  by  a  spear  is  drawn 
over  the  rim  of  a  chariot  as  a  fisherman  draws  a  fish  from  the  sea, 
XVI  406,  The  fisherman's  lead  descending  into  the  water  is  the 
image  for  the  swift  descent  of  Iris,  XXIV  80.  The  swift,  easy 
motion  of  the  potter's  wheel  is  the  image  for  graceful  dancing, 
XVIII  600.  As  a  shepherd  readily  lifts  the  fleece  of  a  ram  so  did 
Hector  lift  and  carry  a  mighty  stone,  XII  451.  From  tanning  we 
have  the  remarkable  simile  in  XVII  389,  given  with  many  details; 
as  men  stretch  the  hide  of  a  great  ox  into  a  circle,  so  was  the  corpse 
of  Patroclus  stretched  by  friend  and  foe.  The  image  of  a  net  for 
the  toils  of  battle  is  found  in  V  487.  In  XII  385  and  XVI  742  are 
similes  of  a  diver  to  represent  men  who  fall  from  a  tower  or  chariot. 
The  art  of  a  trickster  at  riding  who  leaps  from  horse  to  horse  is 
employed  to  represent  Ajax  who  leaps  from  ship  to  ship,  XV  679. 
Closeness  of  pursuit  has  an  image  from  weaving ;  Odysseus  presses 
as  closely  upon  Ajax  as  a  woman  draws  the  weaving- rod  to  her 
breast,  XXIII  760.  A  fine  image  again  to  represent  the  evenness  of 
battle  (cf.  XV  410)  is  that  of  a  laboring  woman,  who  earning  a 
scanty  pay  for  her  children,  balances  the  weight  and  the  wool, 
XII  433.  As  a  woman  stains  ivory  with  purple  as  a  cheek-piece  of 
a  horse,  so  were  Menelaus'  thighs  and  legs  stained  with  blood,  IV 
141 ;  the  contrast  in  colors  no  doubt  assists  the  comparison.  The 
tower  is  used  as  an  image  of  size,  close  array,  steadfast  resistance, 
or  in  its  overthrow,  of  the  downfall  of  the  hero,  IV  462;  VII  219; 
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XI  485;  XII  43;  XIII  152;  XV  618.  Achilles'  shout  is  like  the 
clear  call  of  the  trumpet,  XVIII  219.  The  top  is  used  to  represent 
the  whirling  of  a  stone  thrown  by  Ajax,  or  more  probably  (the  con- 
struction admits  both  interpretations)  of  Hector  struck  by  the  stone, 
XIV  413.  The  scholiasts  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.  Like- 
wise some  thought  atp6iJ.^o?  referred  to  a  spindle  and  others  to  a 
round  stone,  axpoYY'J^^o?  and  still  others  to  a  po\i^oq  or  bull-roarer. 
If  the  image  is  from  a  top  this  is  its  only  occurrence  in  imagery  or 
real  life  until  we  come  to  Aristophanes.^^  For  throw  of  the  discus, 
herdsman's  staff  and  javelin  to  represent  distance  see  XVI  589; 

XXIII  431;  845. 

Animals.  For  a  theme  like  that  of  the  Iliad  the  lion  finds  an 
especial  appropriateness  not  only  in  regard  to  general  characteristics 
but  also  in  regard  to  particular  incidents.  The  ferocity,  strength 
and  courage  of  the  beast,  sometimes  accentuated  by  being  hungry 
or  wounded,  render  it  a  suitable  image  for  warriors  in  the  midst  of 
battle ;  so  of  Aeneas,  Sarpedon,  Odysseus,  Diomedes  and  more  often 
of  Achilles.  Less  suitable  is  the  instance  in  XXIV  572  where 
Achilles  rushes  forth  on  a  harmless  mission  like  a  lion.  So  also 
in  XX  164  it  is  hardly  apt  to  represent  Achilles  who  is  acting  on  the 
offensive  as  a  wounded,  crouching  lion.  Sometimes  the  ferocity  is 
made  more  prominent  by  added  details  as  of  the  crunching  of  the 
bones,  the  lapping  of  the  blood  while  dogs  and  men  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  swift-fated  career  of  the  sons  of  Diodes  is  represented 
by  two  young  lions  that  ravage  the  cattle-pens  until  they  themselves 
are  slain.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
enemy  are  represented  by  the  unexpected  spring  of  the  lion  and  the 
rout  of  the  cattle.  The  lion  itself  retreating  baffled  before  men  and 
dogs  is  the  image  of  Menelaus  reluctantly  withdrawing  from  the 
corpse  of  Patroclus.  A  splendid  image,  again  unskilfully  appHed,^" 
is  that  of  the  lion  in  XII  42  which  is  enclosed  by  men  and  dogs  and 
tries  now  this  way,  now  that  way,  and  represents  Hector  who  goes 
here  and  there  among  his  people  urging  them  to  cross  the  ditch.  The 
general  situation  only  is  the  point  of  comparison  in  XVI  756  where 
Hector  and  Patroclus  fight  over  a  corpse  as  two  lions  over  a  deer. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  image  a  few  lines  below  of  the  lion  and 

"Cf.  Arist.  Av.  1461;  Plato  Rep.  436D;  Virg.  Aen.  VII  378;  TibuUus 
I  5,  3. 

*°  See  Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic  258. 
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the  boar  fighting  on  the  mountain  ridge  about  a  small  spring  from 
which  both  wish  to  drink,  until  the  lion  slays  the  boar  (which  rep- 
resents the  contest  of  Hector  and  Patroclus).  The  unexpected 
appearance  of  Hector  striking  dismay  into  the  pursuing  Achaeans 
is  represented  by  the  appearance  of  the  well-maned  lion  which  men 
and  dogs  arouse  when  chasing  a  deer  or  goat.  The  Trojans  cannot 
bring  aid  to  the  sons  of  Priam  who  are  being  slain  by  Agamemnon 
as  the  deer  cannot  save  her  young  from  the  ravages  of  a  lion.  As 
two  lions  bear  away  a  goat  holding  it  high,  so  do  the  Ajaces  hold 
high  the  slain  Imbrios  and  despoil  him.  Automedon  bloody  from 
despoiling  a  slain  warrior  is  like  a  bloody  lion  that  has  devoured  a 
bull.  As  a  lion  leading  her  whelps  through  the  forest  is  surprised 
by  hunters  and  goes  about  her  young  drawing  down  her  brows  over 
the  eyes,  so  Ajax  goes  about  the  slain  Patroclus  to  protect  him  from 
the  Trojans.  Achilles  groans  over  Patroclus  as  a  lion  grieves  at  the 
loss  of  her  whelps.  As  a  hungry  lion  cannot  be  driven  from  a 
carcass  so  the  Ajaces  cannot  drive  Hector  from  the  body  of  slain 
Patroclus.  As  a  truce  cannot  exist  between  lions  and  men,  so  there 
can  be  no  friendship  between  Hector  and  Achilles.  In  one  instance 
only  the  joy  of  the  lion  is  the  basis  of  the  comparison ;  as  a  lion  re- 
joices finding  a  carcass,  so  does  Menelaus  rejoice  at  sight  of  Alex- 
ander.-' 

The  lx)ar  is  used  much  as  the  lion  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
associated  as  in  V  783  ;  \TI  257 ;  VHI  338  et  aliter.  Odysseus  when 
surrounded  by  the  Trojans  is  like  the  boar  encircled  by  hunters  and 
hounds,  which  whets  its  tusks  and  yet  they  await  its  onset  in  spite 
of  its  terrible  aspect,  XI  454.  Again  the  lx>ar  awaits  the  approach- 
ing tumult  of  men  and  dogs  with  bristling  back  and  flaming  eyes, 
whetting  its  tusks;  so  does  Idomeneus  await  the  enemy,  XIII  471. 
Practically  the  same  image  is  found  in  XII  146  with  the  details  of 
the  crushing  of  the  wood  by  the  boars  and  the  clattering  of  their 
tusks  added,  but  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  the  noise  of  the 
smitten  armor  to  correspond  with  the  noise  caused  by  the  boars. -- 

"The  lion  occurs  40  times  in  imagery  in  the  Iliad;  III  23;  V  136;  161 
299;  467;  554;  782;  VII  256;  VIII  338:  X  297:  485;  XI  113;  129;  173;  239 
293:  383;  480;  S-I8;  XII  42:  293:  299:  XIII  198:  XV  275:  592:  630;  XVI  487 
752;  756;  823;  XVII  20;  61;  109;  133:  542;  657;  XVIII  161;  318:  XX  164 
XXI  483  (met)  :  XXII  262:  XXIV  41 ;  572. 

*^Cf.  for  other  uses  of  the  boar  IV  253;  XI  293;  324:  XII  42;  XVI  823; 
XVII  21;  281;  725. 
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Men  in  battle  charge  and  rage  as  wolves,  IV  471  ;  XI  72.  A 
great  wealth  of  detail  showing  the  cruel  nature  of  the  wolf  is  em- 
ployed  in  XVI  156  to  represent  the  Myrmidons  ready  for  battle. 
The  contrast  between  wolves  and  lambs  or  kids  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  image  in  XVI  352  which  sets  forth  the  helpless  condition  of 
the  Trojans  before  the  Danaans.-^  As  lambs  and  wolves  cannot  be 
harmonious,  so  friendship  cannot  exist  between  Hector  and  Achilles, 
XXII  263. 

The  leopard,  xapSaXti;,  is  associated  with  the  lion  and  boar  in 
XVII  20  as  an  image  of  boldness ;  cf .  XIII  103 ;  XXI  573.  For 
%r\p,  wild  beast,  in  the  attitude  of  searching,  peering  or  trembling  and 
fleeing  after  doing  some  wrong  cf.  Ill  449;  XI  546;  XV  589;  for 
G-^p  as  second  part  of  simile  cf.  XV  324.  Jackals  occur  in  XI  474. 
The  Trojans  that  gather  round  about  Odysseus  are  like  the  jackals 
that  encircle  a  w^ounded  stag.  The  lion  that  scatters  the  jackals  a 
little  later  is  not  entirely  extraneous  but  stands  for  Ajax  who  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene  to  scatter  the  Trojans.-*  The  deer  is  always 
found  stricken  with  terror,  used  of  habitual  cowards  or  of  one 
otherwise  brave  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  foe.  So  Hector  flees 
before  Achilles  as  a  fawn  before  a  dog,  XXII  189.  The  deer  is 
prominent  in  the  lion  simile  of  XI  113  where  the  contrast  of  the 
natures  is  assisted  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  names;  as  the  deer 
can  bring  no  assistance  to  its  young  which  are  being  devoured  by 
the  lion,  so  no  one  was  of  avail  to  the  Trojans  assailed  by  the 
Achaeans.-^ 

The  serpent,  Spaxcov,  is  involved  in  a  simile  in  III  33.  Alexander 
on  seeing  Menelaus  draws  back  in  terror  as  one  who  draws  back 
at  sight  of  a  serpent.^^  In  XXII  93  the  poison-fed  serpent  in  the 
mountains  filled  with  wrath  and  glaring  terribly  is  the  image  for  the 
dauntless  Hector.^''  Dogs  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  represent  warriors 
driving  their  foe,  VIII  338;  X  360;  XI  292;  XV  579.-^  As  dogs 
shrink  back  and  cower  before  a  resisting  boar  or  lion  so  do  the 
pursuers  before  an  enemy  who  confronts  them,  V  476;  XVII  725. 

"^Cf.  XIII  103. 

'*Ci.  XIII  103. 

'^Cf.  IV  243;  X  361 ;  XIII  102;  XV  579;  XVI  757;  XXI  29;  XXII  i. 

^Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  II  379  for  close  imitation. 

"Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  II  471. 

^*  Cf.  also  Eumelus  Corinthiaca  9. 
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A  different  point  of  view  is  found  in  X  183;  on  a  night  of  terror 
all  the  sentinels  remain  awake  even  as  dogs  keep  sorry  watch 
around  their  flocks  hearing  a  wild  beast  that  comes  through  the  wood 
over  the  hill.-'*  The  hare,  hccfdjoq,  to  represent  the  victim  of  pursuit, 
occurs  in  X  361. 

Cattle  appear  in  the  similes  in  several  points  of  view.  Scattered 
by  a  wild  beast  they  are  the  image  for  the  terror-stricken  Achaeans. 
XV  ^2^ ;  630 ;  from  the  bellowing  of  a  dying  bull  images  are  found 
for  the  roaring  river,  a  dying  warrior,  XVI  487;  XX  403;  XXI 
237.  The  convulsive  writhing  of  a  dying  bull  drawn  by  straps 
against  its  will  is  the  basis  of  the  image  for  the  struggling  warrior 
pierced  by  a  spear,  XIII  571.  As  an  ox  is  struck  with  an  ax  and 
lunges  forward  and  falls  so  did  Aretus  fall  prostrate  when  pierced 
by  the  spear,  XVII  520.  Agamemnon  is  preeminent  among  the  sol- 
diers as  a  bull  excels  among  the  cattle,  II  480.  More  unusual  is  the 
point  of  comparison  in  the  next  two  examples.  The  two  Ajaces 
stand  close  by  each  other  to  give  aid  in  battle  as  two  oxen  with 
equal  spirit  drawing  the  plow,  separated  only  by  the  yoke,  XIII 
703 ;  Menelaus  bestrides  the  fallen  Patroclus  to  protect  him  as  a 
heifer  firstbearing,  goes  lowing  about  her  newborn  calf,  XVII  4.^° 

The  familiar  image  of  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep  is  not  found  in 
the  Homeric  similes  though  it  does  occur  in  the  metaphor  7:o'.[ji.£V3! 
Xawv.  In  XIII  492  there  is  an  approach  to  it.  Here  the  people  are 
the  sheep  but  they  follow  a  ram  which  represents  the  leader  of  the 
band  while  the  shepherd  appearing  a  little  later  is  used  for  another 
point  of  view.  Odysseus  inspecting  his  ranks  is  like  a  ram  going  to 
and  fro  before  his  flocks.  III  196.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep  rep- 
resents the  shouting  of  the  Trojans,  IV  433.  Trojans  enclosed 
within  the  city  are  like  sheep  shut  up  in  their  pens,  VIII  131.'^ 
Goats  hold  the  first  place  but  once.  As  herdsmen  separate  the  wide 
flocks  of  goats  so  do  the  leaders  separate  their  men  for  battle,  II 

474.'' 

'^For  same  idea  of  the  wretched  watch  of  dogs  cf.  yKsch.  .Ag.  3 

In  the  secondary  parts  of  similes  dogs  are  used  in  XI  540;  XIII  198; 
XV  272;  XVII  65;  no;  658. 

*"  For  secondary  places  in  the  similes  cf.  \'  161  ;  XI  172;  XII  203;  XVII 
62;  XVIII  542;  XX  495. 

•'The  association  of  lambs  and  wolves  for  incompatibility  in  XXII  263 
has  already  been  mentioned.     Cf.  also  XV  222 ;  XVI  352. 

"Cf.  also  XI  383;  XVI  352. 
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Paris  who  goes  exultingly  down  from  lofty  Pergamus  to  the 
battle  is  like  a  stalled  horse  that  breaks  loose  and  goes  at  a  gallop 
through  the  plain,  bearing  high  its  head,  with  tossing  mane,  VI  506. 
The  picture  of  the  beautiful,  prancing  steed  as  an  image  for  the 
beautiful  and  boasting  Paris  is  very  apt,  but  it  is  less  so  in  XV 
763  where  with  the  same  details  it  is  used  for  nothing  but  the 
swift-moving  Hector.  Achilles  hastes  as  a  lightly-running,  vic- 
torious horse,  XXII  22.  Achilles  and  Hector,  pursuer  and  pursued, 
are  like  two  horses  in  a  race,  XXII  162.  The  horse  is  involved  with 
expansion  of  details  in  XXIII  517  though  the  point  of  the  compari- 
son is  distance  only ;  as  far  as  the  horse  is  from  the  wheel  whose 
tire  is  touched  by  the  tail,  so  far  is  Menelaus  from  Archilochus  in 
the  race.  The  bearers  of  the  corpse  of  Patroclus  are  like  mules 
that  toil  in  drawing  some  beam  from  the  mountain,  XVII  742.  The 
reluctant  Ajax  withdrawing  before  his  foes  is  compared  to  an  ass 
that  is  driven  with  difficulty  from  a  field  by  children  who  beat  it 
with  their  cudgels,  XI  558. 

Birds.  No  qualities  of  tenderness,  gracefulness  or  sweetness 
of  tone  prompt  the  uses  of  imagery  from  birds.  Instead  of  musical 
qualities,  it  is  the  noise,  the  uproar  of  birds,  which  the  poet  em- 
ploys for  soldiers  going  tumultuously  to  battle ;  so  of  the  noisy  cranes 
in  III  3 ;  and  again  in  II  460  of  cranes  associated  with  geese  and 
swans.  The  shouts  of  men  in  flight  before  a  superior  enemy  are 
like  the  cries  of  ^j^ape?  and  xoXoiot,  starlings  and  jackdaws,  XVII 
755.  Patroclus  and  Sarpedon  meet  in  battle  shrieking  as  two  vul- 
tures on  a  lofty  rock,  XVI  428.  The  swoop  of  a  bird  upon  its  prey 
is  frequently  employed  to  represent  the  charge  upon  a  foe.  So  in 
XVII  459  Automedon  rushes  upon  the  enemy  as  a  vulture  upon 
geese.  Achilles  rushes  upon  Hector  as  the  hawk  upon  the  dove. 
XXII  139.  Hector  attacks  the  ships  as  an  eagle  darts  upon  birds, 
XV  690.^^  For  the  single  element  of  speed  see  XXI  254  (eagle)  ; 
II  764  (birds  in  general) ;  XIII  62 ;  819 ;  XV  237 ;  XVI  582 ;  XVIII 
616  (falcons)  ;  XIII  531  (vulture)  ;  for  falcon  in  pursuit  of  dove  as 
comparison  for  Hera  driving  Artemis,  see  XXI  493.  Athena  leaps 
from  heaven  in  the  likeness  of  a  wide-winged  ap-Kfi,  XIX  350;  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  case  of  direct  transformation  as  also 
in  VII  59.     With  a  point  of  view  somewhat  removed  from  the 

«■  Cf.  XXII  308. 
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Others  of  this  group,  we  have  in  XVII  674  an  image  of  a  sharp-eyed 
eagle  looking  here  and  there  for  prey  to  represent  Menelaus  casting 
his  eyes  about  to  discover  Antilochus.  In  V  778  Athena  and  Hera 
are  likened  to  two  doves  approaching  the  battlefield.  The  accusa- 
tive of  specification  would  seem  to  limit  the  resemblance  to  the 
manner  of  their  walking.  A  great  variety  of  interpretations  is  given 
for  this  image.  The  scholiast  apparently  following  Aristotle  finds 
the  resemblance  in  the  external  fact  that  neither  the  goddesses  or 
doves  leave  tracks.  The  scholiast  is  not  satisfied  with  this  and  sug- 
gests further  alternatives  as  on  account  of  y.aOap6v  or  Tayu.  Paley 
takes  the  silent,  stealthy  steps  of  the  dove  as  the  common  ground. 
Buchholz  finds  it  in  the  light  poised  movement  of  doves  (as  also 
another  scholiast).  Seymour  brings  in  an  entirely  new  element  and 
finds  the  resemblance  in  the  short,  feminine,  mincing  steps  of  the 
goddesses  as  contrasted  with  the  long  strides  of  a  warrior.  Leaf, 
recalling  that  Homer  often  describes  the  gods  humorously,  regards 
this  as  a  vivid  comparison  between  the  short  and  quick,  yet  would- 
be  stately  steps  of  the  goddesses  and  the  strutting  of  pigeons. 

Insects,  worms,  fish.  Nor  does  Homer  disdain  the  world  of  in- 
sects in  his  imagery.  Though  he  uses  them  sparingly,  when  found, 
they  are  generally  well-developed.  Not  only  the  more  obvious  rela- 
tions of  number  and  buzzing  are  employed  but  persistence  and  bold- 
ness are  found  as  the  basis  of  some  images.  The  crowds  of  soldiers 
gathering  from  a  ship  or  around  a  corpse  to  protect  it  or  despoil  it  are 
likened  to  flies  swarming  about  milk-pails,  II  469;  XVI  641.  Athena 
fills  the  heart  of  Menelaus  with  such  boldness  as  impels  the  fly  to  seek 
the  skin  of  a  man,  though  oft  driven  away,  X\TI  570.  The  image  of 
bees  with  a  great  wealth  of  details  is  employed  for  number  in  II  87. 
But  in  XII  167  bees  associated  with  wasps  defend  their  home  against 
hunters ;  in  like  manner  two  warriors  keep  the  enemy  from  the 
gates.  Wasps  again  are  used  in  a  long  simile,  where  number,  swann- 
ing  and  boldness  combine  to  make  the  comparison,  X\T  259.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  Homer's  similes  is  that  wherein  old  men  are 
said  to  talk  like  cicalas  sitting  upon  a  tree.  HI  151.  The  resemblance 
lies  probably  in  the  softness  of  tone  as  well  as  in  the  ceaseless  chat- 
ter of  the  old  men.  Locusts  are  found  but  once  and  are  there  used 
merely  for  external  circumstances ;  horses  and  men  are  driven  into 
the  river  by  Achilles  as  locusts  gather  to  a  stream  from  before  a 
fire,  XXI  12.    In  the  animal  kingdom  we  have  now  only  to  notice 
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the  worm  and  fish.  A  dying  warrior  is  compared  to  a  worm 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  XIII  654,  where  aside  from  position 
the  paltriness  of  his  stricken  condition  enters  into  the  comparison, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  use  of  a  giant  tree  to  represent  a  fallen 
hero.  Fish  fleeing  before  a  ravenous  dolphin  constitute  the  image 
for  the  Trojans  fleeing  before  Achilles,  XXI  22.  As  a  fish  leaps  up 
from  the  water,  so  did  Euryalus  leap  when  struck  by  his  opponent, 
XXIII  692. 

Plants.  The  plant  world  in  general  is  not  well  represented  in 
the  similes  of  the  Iliad  either  in  number  or  in  the  variety  of  phases 
used  for  comparison.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a  story  that  calls 
for  expression  of  the  strong  emotions  of  battle.  However  among 
the  few  found  are  some  quite  noteworthy,  particularly  those  of  the 
carefully-nurtured  scion,  the  generations  of  leaves  and  the  dew- 
laden  corn,  mentioned  below.  The  tree  in  its  fall  either  at  the  hands 
of  woodmen  or  from  the  lightning  of  Zeus  provides  images  for 
stricken  warriors,  V  560;  XIII  178;  389;  XIV  414;  XVI  482.^* 
The  transformation  from  its  commanding  position  to  its  overthrow 
in  the  dust  is  the  point  of  comparison.  However  in  the  image  in 
IV  482,  of  the  poplar  with  branches  at  the  top  only,  Mure  thinks 
the  smoothe  trunk  and  the  bushy  top  were  intended  to  represent  the 
tall  figure  of  the  warrior  and  his  plumy  helmet.  If  this  is  not  too 
fanciful  (and  it  seems  to  me  it  is)  XIII  437  may  be  compared. 
The  firm  and  unyielding  position  of  trees  is  made  the  basis  in  two 
cases  under  directly  opposite  conditions.  A  man  stricken  with 
terror  is  fixed  to  the  ground  like  a  tree,  XIII  437;  and  men 
courageously  awaiting  their  foe  stand  firmly  as  oaks  that  take  the 
wind  and  rain,  XII  132.  Here  belongs  the  image  of  the  olive- 
sapling,  with  its  beautiful  accessories,  XVII  53.  See  page  12.  For 
the  carefully-nurtured  scion  as  an  image  for  Aohilles,  see  XVIII 
56  and  cf.  TEszh.  Supp.  103.  Flowers  are  notably  infrequent  in 
Homer's  similes.  For  great  number  they  are  associated  with  leaves, 
II  468.  The  poppy  head  weighted  with  its  fruit  and  the  dew  of 
spring  is  the  image  for  the  helmet-laden  head  of  a  stricken  warrior, 
VIII  306.  This  simile  has  had  many  imitators.  Apol.  Rhod.  Ill 
1398  varies  it  by  substituting  rain  for  dew  and  the  plants  are  more 
than  bowed,  they  are  broken  from  their  roots.  Catullus  (XI  23 
and  LXII  39)  may  have  had  this  in  mind,  though  the  application  is 

°^Cf.  Eumelus  Corinthiaca  9. 
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different.  Virgil,  Aen.  IX  435,  comes  very  close  to  the  Homeric 
simile,  adding  a  plow  and  removing  the  fruit.  Cf.  also  Aen.  XI 
68  and  Ovid  Met.  X  190.  In  XI\^  499  Homer  uses  the  same  image 
for  a  severed  head  fastened  on  a  spear.  The  successive  generations 
of  man  are  represented  by  the  well-known  image  of  leaves  that 
flourish  today  and  then  are  scattered  on  the  ground  by  the  wind, 
while  the  spring  produces  others,  VI  146.''^  In  their  helpless  con- 
dition men  are  likened  to  leaves,  XXI  464.''°  For  number  leaves, 
associated  with  flowers  or  the  sand,  are  found  in  II  468  and  800. 
The  stirring  of  a  host  is  likened  to  the  rustling  of  grain  moved  by 
the  west-wind,  II  147.  Various  emendations  have  been  proposed 
for  XXIII  597-9  which  affect  the  syntax  only,  the  general  mean- 
ing remaining  clear.  As  the  corn  is  gladdened  with  the  dew,  so 
is  Menelaus  glad  at  heart.  The  point  of  the  comparison  lies  in 
lavOY)  which  is  broad  enough  to  include  both  warmth  and  cheer. 
(Cf.  OaXTcwpY^  which  equals  both  warmth  and  cheer).  But  Apol. 
Rhod.  in  III  1018-20  has  a  close  imitation  of  this:  his  heart  was 
warmed  and  melted  as  the  dew  upon  the  roses  warms  and  melts 
with  the  morning  light.  He  refers  the  warmth  directly  to  the 
dew  and  not  to  the  roses,  emphasizing  his  point  by  repeating  both 
iac'vd)  and  t'^/.w.  Of  course  .i^sch.  Ag.  1391-2  belongs  in  this  nar- 
row class :  Clytemnestra  rejoices  no  less  than  the  com  at  the  heaven- 
sent balm  when  the  ear  is  born. 

Sea.  Only  the  awe-inspiring  qualities  of  the  sea  are  used  in 
the  similes  of  the  Iliad.  The  calm  sea  and  the  harbor  are  therefore 
not  found.  Frequently  an  image  is  drawn  from  the  sea  to  represent 
the  tumult  of  battle.  The  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  against 
the  outpouring  of  a  river  and  the  resounding  of  the  crags  make  the 
image  for  the  shouting  of  the  Trojans,  XVII  263.  So  in  II  394 
the  Argives  shouted  as  a  wave  roars  against  a  lofty  promontor}-, 
which  the  waves  of  all  the  winds  never  forsake.  Of  these  two 
similes  it  is  said  on  the  authority  of  a  scholiast  that  Solon  in  des- 
pairing admiration  thereof  burnt  his  own  poems.  The  latter  has  a 
parallel  in  Soph.  O.  C.  I240sq.  in  which  Oedipus,  assailed  by  the 
blasts  of  every  disaster  is  represented  by  a  wave-beaten  promontory 

"For  similes  representing  life  see  Grant  Showerman  in  the  Sewanee 
Review,  July  1912. 

"  Leaf  regards  this  as  deliberate  parody  of  VI  146  and  sees  a  ludicrous 
confusion  of  metaphor  involved  in  ^aqpXayff?  and  fSovTfg. 
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visited  by  winds  from  all  points  of  the  compass.^^  The  shouting  of 
the  army  is  like  the  waves  dashing  against  the  shore,  II  209;  XIV 
394.  The  succession  of  phalanxes  is  represented  by  the  waves  roll- 
ing one  after  the  other,  IV  422 ;  so  again  in  XIII  798  the  foam- 
crested,  curved,  resounding  waves  succeeding  each  other,  stand  for 
the  bronze-flashing  columns  of  the  Trojans  that  follow  successively. 
The  stirring  of  the  assembly  is  likened  to  the  sea  whose  waves  are 
set  in  motion  by  the  winds,  II  144.^®  The  darkening  ripple  spread- 
ing over  the  sea  suggests  the  comparison  for  the  men  bristling  with 
armor  sitting  closely  together,  VII  63.  (This  simile  of  the  <^pK 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  7:ecppty,uiat  of  62).  As  the  waves 
of  the  sea  pour  over  the  deck  of  a  ship,  so  do  the  Trojans  pour 
over  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  XV  381.  Here  the  '/.aia^cf.iv(x>  repeated 
shows  the  point  of  resemblance  is  the  common  descent  from  above. 
The  impact  of  the  wave  dashing  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  pre- 
pares the  way  for  a  vivid  description  of  a  storm-tossed  ship  whose 
sailors  are  overcome  with  terror,  which  last  point  is  the  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  rending  of  the  souls  of  the  Achaeans,  XV  624. 
The  poet  passes  through  clouds,  winds,  tempest,  waves,  to  arrive  at 
the  foam  scattered  here  and  there  to  represent  the  dead  falling  on 
all  sides  before  Hector's  spear,  XI  305.  The  even  poise  in  the  mind 
of  man  just  before  a  decision  is  like  the  sea,  foreboding  the  swift 
winds,  that  rolls  neither  this  way  or  that  until  some  wind  from  Zeus 
compels  it,  XIV  16.  The  heart  of  the  Achaeans  is  divided  (per- 
plexed) as  a  sea  disturbed  by  opposing  winds,  IX  4. 

Fire.^^  There  are  about  25  similes  involving  lire,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  of  the  short  simile  type — a  larger  proportion  than 
is  found  in  any  other  group.  In  the  shorter  form  they  appear  as 
conventional  "tags,"  such  as  (pXoyi  etxeXo?  and  Beixa?  TCupo?.  The 
most  frequent  likeness  used  is  that  of  relentlessness,  power,  and  is 
naturally  suited  to  the  fury  of  battle.  The  havoc  of  a  forest  fire 
driven  on  by  the  whirling  wind,  before  which  the  bushes  fall,  repre- 
sents the  slaughter  wrought  by  Agamemnon  before  whom  fall  the 

■"  Cf .  Soph.  Ant.  592. 

*'  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  I  148  for  the  exact  reverse  of  this,  that  is  for  a  restless 
mob  to  represent  the  storm  on  the  sea;  which  example  is  also  notable  in  being 
a  simile  from  man  to  represent  nature,  the  contrary  being  the  case  in  Homer. 

^  See  Mackail's  eloquent  discussion  of  this  topic  in  his  Lectures  on  Greek 
Poetry,  39sq. 
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heads  of  the  slain,  XI  155.  For  a  nearly  similar  image  but  lacking 
the  detail  of  falling  bushes,  see  XX  490.  For  short  similes  with  the 
same  idea  of  fury,  applied  to  warriors,  armies,  the  battle  itself,  cf. 
II  780;  XI  596;  XIII  39;  53;  330;  673;  688;  XV  605;  XVII  88; 
366;  737;  XVIII  i;  154;  XX  371-2;  423.  The  roaring  of  the 
forest  fire  to  represent  the  shouts  of  opposing  forces  (a  simile  in 
negative  form)  is  found  in  XIV  396.  The  brightness  of  fire  is  the 
image  for  the  gleam  of  anger  or  hatred  in  the  eye,  I  104;  XIX  17; 
366.  The  far  reaching  brilliance  of  a  forest  fire  is  likened  to  the 
gleam  of  the  armor  of  the  Greeks,  which  reaches  the  sky,  II  455. 
This  same  remote  penetration  of  the  brightness  of  a  forest  fire, 
seen  by  sailors  at  sea,  represents  the  brilliance  of  Achilles'  shield, 
XIX  375.'**'  As  the  smoke  of  a  burning  city  rises  skyward  and  woes 
and  toil  come  to  the  inhabitants,  so  does  Achilles  cause  sorrow  to 
the  Trojans,  XXI  522  (the  resemblance  lying  in  the  similarity  of 
feelings  produced).  The  smoke  from  a  city  that  reaches  the  sky  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  an  image  for  the  gleam  that  arises  from  Achilles' 
head,  XVIII  207.  The  point  of  comparison  lies  in  the  external 
feature  suggested  in  the  words  aiOsp'  cxr.-at,  though  the  implication 
of  gleaming  smoke  or  fire  may  be  present.  The  scholiast  identified 
the  smoke  with  fire  and  Aristarchus  gave  an  entirely  different  read- 
ing. In  XVIII  no  the  poet  uses  the  rapid  increase  of  smoke  as  an 
image  for  the  anger  that  increases  in  the  breast  of  a  man.  Here 
again  some  scholiasts  identify  smoke  and  fire  though  one  more  cor- 
rectly understands  the  image  to  be  applied  only  to  the  increase, 
au^Y;(Ttv  of  smoke.  The  implication  of  fire  may  again  be  present 
but  is  not  necessary.'*^  Smoke  as  unsubstantial  is  used  as  a  likeness 
of  the  ghost  of  Patroclus,  XXIII  100. 

Celestial  bodies.  Images  from  the  stars  are  used  with  freedom. 
In  their  most  conspicuous  quality  of  brightness  they  represent 
gleaming  as  of  armor.  To  represent  Achilles  with  his  brilliant  armor 
an  elaborate  simile  is  used  of  the  star  that  appears  in  summer,  whose 
rays  are  conspicuous  among  other  stars,  called  Orion's  Dog,  a 
portent  of  evil  to  mankind.  XXII  26.  The  gleam  of  Diomedes' 
armor  is  like  the  star  of  late  summer,  after  its  bath  in  the  Ocean, 
V  5.  For  similar  images  drawn  from  stars  cf.  XIX  381 ;  XXII  317 ; 
from  the  sun  XIX  398;  XXII  134;  from  the  moon  XIX  374.    The 

"Cf.  also  XIX  374;  XXII  134. 
"  See  Doderlein  in  Gl.  2229. 
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peplus  is  bright  as  a  star,  VI  295.  Hera's  veil  is  bright  as  the  sun, 
XIV  185.  The  horses  of  Rhesus  are  Hke  the  rays  of  the  sun,  X 
547.  In  XI  62  brightness  is  again  a  contributing  element  as  is  seen 
when  Hector's  armor  is  compared  to  the  lightning  in  66,  but  there  is 
present  here  another  detail,  namely  that  of  the  star  passing  behind 
clouds  after  emerging  from  them,  to  represent  the  coming  of  Hector 
out  of  the  throng  and  then  seeking  it  again.  In  VI  401  while  the 
radiance  of  the  countenance  of  Astyanax  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  image  of  the  star,  yet  aside  from  this  physical  resemblance  there 
is  probably  a  more  subtle  idea  of  a  common  bond  in  purity,  loveli- 
ness, consonant  with  our  modern  feeling.  Cf.  Scholiast  who  ap- 
parently makes  to  y^apiz'^  the  basis  of  comparison.  He  also  finds  a 
fitness  of  things  in  the  fact  that  a  star  is  the  image  for  the  child 
rather  than  the  sun  or  moon.  Athena  darts  down  from  Olympus 
to  earth  as  a  shooting  star  sent  down  by  Zeus  from  which  many 
sparks  fly,  IV  75,  the  resemblance  being  limited  to  the  fall.  This 
image  has  aroused  much  discussion.  For  the  meteorological  and 
ominous  aspect  cf.  XVII  547.^'  La  Roche  makes  the  point  of  the 
comparison  lie  both  in  brilliance  and  in  speed.  Leaf  somewhat 
superfluously  explains  that  the  sparks  do  not  belong  to  the  compari- 
son. The  chief  difficulty  is  whether  we  must  suppose  that  Athena  is 
actually  transformed  to  a  meteor  as  a  little  later  to  a  man,  or  whether 
she  merely  resembles  the  meteor  seen  by  the  host,  which  would  be 
an  extraordinary  occurrence  for  day.  Nitzsch  (quoted  by  Ameis- 
Hentze)  takes  the  former  view.  Ameis-Hentze  demur  on  the 
ground  that  if  Athena  is  transformed  into  a  falling  star  there  is 
elsewhere  in  Homer  no  parallel  for  this  confusion  of  simile  with 
reality.  For  very  similar  images  see  Theocr.  XIII  50 ;  Milton  P.  L. 
IV  556.  In  the  famous  passage  of  VIII  555  translated  by  Tennyson 
the  campfires  of  the  Trojans  are  compared  to  the  bright  stars  round 
about  the  gleaming  moon,  at  sight  of  which  the  shepherd's  heart  is 
glad ;  the  ending  of  the  simile  brings  in  also  the  idea  of  number. 
While  we  have  an  astronomical  impossibility  in  the  use  of  bright  or 
many  stars  about  the  gleaming  moon  this  needs  be  no  bar  to  its 
poetical  use.  Eustathius  sought  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  reading 
(pofst  vt;v,  new  in  light.  La  Roche  carefully  explains  that  the  full 
moon  could  not  be  intended  here  as  otherwise  the  stars  would  be 
dimmed.  Diintzer  apparently  regards  unlimited  number  only  as  the 
"For  a  simile  taken   from  this  see  h.   Apol.  441. 
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basis  of  the  simile.  The  white  spot  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse  is 
like  the  moon,  the  comparison  lying  in  the  roundness,  XXIII  455 
(not  necessarily  more  than  a  crescent,  see  Piatt,  Joiirn.  of  Phil. 
igi2,  page  30)*^ 

Clouds,  mist,  snow,  lightning.  The  dark  phalanxes  of  the  Ajaces 
moving  to  battle  are  compared  to  clouds,  blacker  than  pitch,  moving 
over  the  sea,  IV  275."  On  the  other  hand  the  unmoving  clouds 
over  a  mountain-top,  when  the  winds  sleep,  represent  the  firm. 
unyielding  Danaans,  V  522.  The  momentary  success  of  the  Greeks 
is  represented  by  a  beautiful  image  of  a  rift  in  the  clouds  that  reveals 
the  peaks  and  headlands  when  Zeus  moves  the  clouds  from  the 
lofty  mountain,  XVI  -297.*^  The  roar  of  the  storm-cloud  is  the  im- 
age for  the  tumult  of  battle,  XVI  364.  The  rising  dust  is  like  a 
cloud,  XXIII  366.  The  same  is  again  represented  by  the  mist  on 
the  mountain,  which  is  dearer  than  night  to  the  thief  but  otherwise 
to  the  shepherd,  III  10;  the  point  of  comparison  lies  in  the  short 
distance  for  which  each  can  be  seen.  The  point  of  comparison  is 
not  so  clear  in  the  other  two  uses  of  the  mist.  In  I  359  Thetis  rises 
quickly  from  the  sea  like  a  mist  and  in  V  864  Ares  going  heaven- 
ward api:>ears  as  a  dark  mist  thrown  off  from  the  clouds.  In  the 
first  case  the  resemblance  probably  lies  in  the  adverb  quickly  and  in 
the  other  in  the  adjective,  dark,  both  being  assisted  by  the  associ- 
ations of  place.  The  stones  that  fall  from  the  towers  of  the 
Achaeans  against  the  Trojans  are  compared  to  the  snowflakes  for 
number,  XII  156.  The  same  idea  of  number  is  expressed  by  the 
same  image  in  XII  278  but  with  a  greater  wealth  of  detail,  including 
the  wintry  day,  the  shafts  of  Zeus,  the  winds  laid  to  rest,  the  moun- 
tain, promontories,  lotus  plains  and  works  of  men  concealed  with 
snow,  the  harbors  and  shores  covered,  and  the  wave  that  approaches 
the  harbor  alone  being  uncovered.  In  XIX  357  number  is  again 
the  chief  point  but  a  secondary  point  may  lie  in  the  slanting  snow- 
flakes  to  represent  a  similar  motion  of  the  bright-helmetcd  Achaeans 
in  leaving  their  ships.    It  is  number  and  the  mighty  torrent  of  speech 

*•  Cf.  Hor.  O.  IV  2,  58. 

**  Note  that  this  simile  seems  to  have  been  suggested  l)y  the  metaphor 
in  274.     Cf.  Od.  XX  13  for  like  case. 

"  See  Mackail's  lectures  on  Greek  Poetry,  who  takes  the  image  as  from 
the  lightning,  and  Prof.  Shorey's  review  of  the  same  in  the  Classical  licekly, 
Jan.  14,  191 1. 
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that  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  comparison  of  Odysseus'  words  to 
wintry  snowfllakes,  III  222.  He  is  being  contrasted  with  Menelaus 
who  was  a  man  of  few  words/^  The  quick  fall  of  snow  or  hail 
is  the  image  for  the  swift  descent  of  Iris,  XV  170.  The  horses 
of  Rhesus  are  whiter  than  snow,  X  437.  Lightning  is  used  to  rep- 
resent brilliance  of  armor,  X  154;  XI  66;  XIII  242;  XIV  386. 
The  frequent  flash  of  lightning  when  Zeus  is  preparing  a  great  storm 
or  war  is  used  for  the  frequent  groaning  of  Agamemnon,  X  5 ;  the 
terror  of  his  heart  corresponding  with  the  tumult  of  the  storm  or 
war  may  very  well  be  a  contributing  element.  The  rainbow  with  its 
associations  of  hope  (for  us)  is  quite  differently  applied  in  Homer. 
Athena  coming  from  Olympus  on  a  mission  of  slaughter  wraps  her- 
self about  with  the  dark  storm-cloud.  The  image  for  this  robe  of 
clouds  is  the  dark  or  stormy  (7rop9upe-ov  is  repeated)  rainbow  which 
Zeus  suspends  from  the  sky  as  a  portent  of  war  or  a  storm,  XVII 
547.  The  serpents  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon  are  likened  to 
rainbows,  XI  27,  the  resemblance  lying  probably  in  the  colors. 

Winds.  The  fury  of  winds  is  made  the  basis  of  comparison  for 
the  assault  of  Hector,  Nestor  or  of  a  whole  army,  XI  297;  747; 
XII  40;  375;  XIII  39;  cf.  795.*^  In  XX  51,  wherein  Ares,  like  a 
dark  cloud,  gives  a  shout,  the  resemblance  may  lie  in  the  volume  of 
noise,  but  more  probably  refers  to  the  dread  appearance  of  the  god ; 
cf.  I  47;  XII  463.  It  is  certainly  sound  in  XIV  398  wherein  the 
wind  (associated  with  fire)  roaring  around  the  high-leafed  oaks 
represents  the  shouts  of  the  opposing  armies.  For  swiftness  of 
winds  matched  by  horses  cf.  X  437;  while  this  is  the  only  simile 
involving  swiftness  of  winds  only,  cf.  the  cpd  adjectives  cisXXoxo? 
and  TcoS'^vsiJ.oi;,  which  are  frequent.  A  simile  of  struggling  winds, 
with  a  wealth  of  details,  is  the  image  for  the  opposing  armies,  XVI 
765.  The  clouds  of  dust  brought  together  by  winds  likewise  repre- 
sent the  shock  of  battle,  XIII  334.  The  rising  dust  is  likened  to  a 
cloud  or  whirlwind,  XXIII  366.  As  the  north-wind  parches  a  gar- 
den so  does  the  fire  of  Hephaestus  burn  the  plain  of  Troy,  XXI 
346,  the  resemblance  lying  in  the  effect  produced  by  each.  Succor 
arriving  to  the  Trojans  is  as  welcome  as  a  breeze  to  wearied  sailors, 

^  Cf.  Quintilian  XII  10,  64,  "sed  summam  expressurus  in  Ulixe  facundiam 
et  magnitudinem  illi  vocis  et  vim  orationis  nivibus  hibernis  copia  verborum 
atque  impetii  parem  tribuit." 

"  Note  the  fondness  of  looq  for  images  from  the  wind. 
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VII  4,  the  only  instance  of  winds  in  gentle  aspect  in  the  Iliad.  The 
west-wind  holds  a  subordinate  place  in  the  image  of  the  moving 
grain,  II  147;  and  of  the  ripple  in  VII  63  ;  so  also  Eurus  and  Notus 
in  II  145.  The  isolated  instance  of  the  use  of  winds  to  represent 
feelings  is  found  in  IX  4;  as  the  north-wind  and  the  west-wind  stir 
up  the  sea,  even  so  the  hearts  of  the  Achaeans  were  aroused  by 
fear  and  grief.  Night  is  viewed  in  but  one  aspect,  in  its  character 
of  impressive  gloom.  So  the  approach  of  the  angry  god  and  the 
fierce  countenance  of  Hector  are  compared  to  night,  I  47;  XII  463. 

Rivers,  stones,  mountains.  Similes  of  swollen  streams,  of  dikes 
and  headlands  witlistanding  the  rush  of  water,  while  not  common, 
are  carried  out  into  many  picturesque  details.  As  winter  streams 
flow  down  the  mountain  and  dash  their  floods  together  and  the  noise 
thereof  is  heard  by  the  shepherd,  even  so  arose  the  hubbub  of  the 
opposing  armies,  IV  452.*^  It  is  again  the  noise  of  swollen  streams 
fed  by  rain  which  Zeus  sends  in  wrath  for  man's  sinful  deeds, 
ploughing  through  many  hillsides  and  destroying  the  works  of  man, 
which  represents  the  neighing  of  the  Trojan  mares  in  battle,  XVI 
384.  This  simile  has  been  criticised  by  Bernhardy,  Fick,  Leaf  and 
others.  The  point  of  the  comparison  is  the  roaring  of  rivers  sud- 
denly increased  by  heavy  rains  but  lines  383-4  introduce  matter 
strangely  remote  even  for  Homer  and  xwv  389  has  no  clear  antece- 
dent. Leaf  sees  the  awkward  efTorts  of  a  poet  of  the  Ilesiodic 
school.  In  V  87  and  in  XI  492  the  impetuous  resistlessness  of 
Diomedes  and  of  Ajax  who  drive  all  before  them  is  compared  with 
swollen  streams  that  carry  trees  and  destroy  dikes  as  they  nish 
along.'''-*  Hector's  advance,  however,  is  like  a  rolling  stone  torn 
loose  from  a  cliff  hurled  downward  by  a  wintry  stream  and  it  runs 
ever  onward  until  the  plain  is  reached  and  then  it  rolls  no  more,  so 
did  Hector  pursue  until  he  came  to  the  dense  phalanxes  when  he 
too  was  stayed,  XIII  137.''° 

Stubborn  resistance  is  represented  under  the  image  of  the  head- 
land that  takes  the  wind  and  receives  the  shock  of  the  waters,  un- 
moved, XV  618;  XVII  747.''^  Agamemnon  weeps  as  a  dark-watered 
spring  ix)uring  over  a  steep  rock,  IX,  14;  cf.  XVI  3.    In  one  of  the 

"Cf.  Lucr.  I  281  ;  Virg.  Aen.  II  305;  XII  523. 

*"  Cf.  Demos.  On  the  Crown,  278,  9. 

"Cf.  Hes.  Scut.  374;  432. 

"Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  502;  O.  C.  1241. 
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most  peculiar  similes  of  Homer,  Hector  rushing  to  battle  is  likened 
to  a  snow-capped  mountain,  XHI  754.    Cf.  page  12. 

Miscellaneous.  Similes  from  gods  are  inconspicuous.  A  note- 
worthy exception  is  that  found  in  XHI  295  and  298.  Meriones  is 
compared  with  Ares  and  Idomeneus,  who  attended  him,  with  his 
dear  son  Phobos,  who  terrifies  even  the  stouthearted.  In  XV  605 
Ares  is  associated  with  fire  to  represent  the  martial  fury  of  Hec- 
tor.^^  Agamemnon  is  like  Zeus  in  eyes  and  head,  like  Ares  in  his 
waist  and  like  Poseidon  in  his  breast,  H  478.  Odysseus  resembles 
Zeus  in  wisdom,  H  169.  Cassandra  is  likened  to  Aphrodite,  the 
golden,  XXIV  699;  Idomeneus  to  a  god.  III  230;  Achilles  to  a 
daemon,  XXI  18.  Similes  from  persons  compared  with  persons  are 
also  inconspicuous.  Andromache  rushes  from  her  chamber  like  a  mad 
woman,  i^atva?,  XXII  460.  Children  are  used  in  imagery  for  idle 
talking  and  timidity,  XIII  292;  XX  200;  244;  431.  A  more  note- 
worthy example  is  found  in  XVI  7  where  Patroclus  weeping  is 
compared  with  a  little  girl  running  by  her  mother's  side,  plucking  at 
her  garments  until  her  mother  takes  her  up.  From  childish  doings 
and  affairs  several  notable  examples  are  found.  Apollo  destroys 
the  wall  of  the  Achaeans  as  a  child  in  play  scatters  the  heaps  of 
sand  that  he  has  piled  on  the  seashore,  XV  362.  Teucer  with- 
draws to  the  protection  of  Ajax'  shield  as  a  child  seeks  its  mother, 
VIII  271.  Athena  wards  off  the  arrow  from  Menelaus  as  a  mother 
keeps  a  fly  from  her  child,  lying  in  sweet  slumber,  IV  130.  Minerals 
are  almost  without  representation ;  in  an  implied  simile  Achilles  is 
compared  to  gleaming  iron  for  power,  [xlvo?.  XX  372.  Alkathoos, 
paralyzed  with  fear,  stands  like  a  airfk-t],  pillar  or  tombstone,  XIII 
437.  The  same  image  is  found  again  in  XVII  434;  the  horses  of 
Achilles  mourning  for  the  slain  Patroclus  stand  unmoving  as  a 
tombstone  over  the  grave  of  a  departed  man  or  woman.  A  spear 
thrust  through  a  shield  and  broken  remains  there  like  a  burnt  stake, 
XIII  564.  In  this  almost  pointless  simile  the  resemblance  lies 
probably  in  its  mutilated  condition.  The  burning  river  boils  as  a 
kettle  of  fat,  XXI  362.  Paeion  healed  Ares'  wound  by  sprinkling 
drugs  thereon  as  readily  as  figsap  curdles  white  milk,  V  902.  Aside 
from  the  swiftness  of  the  process,  the  application  of  a  foreign 
substance  and  the  smoothe  whole  appearance  of  the  thickened  milk 
render  this  an  apt,  though  curious  image.  To  the  vengeful 
^Cf.  II  651;  V  576;  VII  166;  XIII  328;  XXII  132. 
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Achilles  anger  is  sweeter  than  honey,  XV'III  109.  The  waters  of  the 
Titaresios  flow  over  the  Peneios  without  mixing,  Hke  olive  oil, 
II  754.  Achilles  marvels  at  Priam  as  folk  marvel  at  a  stranger 
who  has  fared  from  another  land  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
homicide,  XXIV  480.  Diomedes  draws  back  in  terror  before  Hec- 
tor as  a  man  shrinks  from  the  bank  of  a  swollen  river,  V  597.  The 
anguish  of  Agamemnon's  soul  is  like  the  keen  travail  of  a  woman, 
XI  269."  Two  remarkable  images  are  found  showing  some  degree 
of  introspection.  Achilles  pursuing  Hector  cannot  overtake  him  nor 
can  Hector  fleeing  escape,  nor  do  the  efforts  of  either  avail  more  than 
the  vain  endeavors  of  one  who  in  a  dream  imagines  that  he  will 
do  so  and  so,  XXII  199.  Still  more  removed  from  the  poet's  ordin- 
ary usage  is  the  simile  of  XV  80;  Hera  flies  as  swiftly  as  a  thought 
of  a  man  darts  who  has  travelled  far  over  the  world  and  wishes  that 
he  were  here  or  there. ^* 

Metaphors 
The  most  striking  diflference  that  the  metaphors  of  the  Iliad  pre- 
sent as  distinguished  from  the  similes  is  the  almost  universal  lack 
of  deep  feeling.  The  characteristic  metaphor  of  the  Iliad,  found  in 
such  examples  as  the  flow  of  speech,  the  winging  of  words,  a  general 
as  the  shepherd  of  the  people,  calls  for  no  great  stress  of  emotion. 
For  picturing  the  blood  and  horror  of  his  scenes  the  poet's  reliance 
was  upon  the  simile  lathcr  than  upon  the  metaphor.  Yet  there  are 
some  metaphors  of  force  and  beauty,  as  of  the  plague  as  the  scourge 
of  Zeus,  valor  and  shame  as  garments  to  be  put  on,  anger  as  a  fire 
to  be  quenched,  Ares  as  reaper  and  the  slain  as  straw ;  but  these  do 
not  appear  to  any  great  extent.  Even  when  the  poet  makes  use  of 
the  metaphor  his  manner  shows  some  restraint.  The  almost  univer- 
sal lack  of  the  associated  or  related  words,  such  as  are  found  in 
Pindar,  ^schylus  and  later  poets,  renders  it  frequently  uncertain 
whether  the  poet  felt  the  metaphor  as  such.  It  is  usually  expressed 
in  a  single  word.  So  we  have  clothed  in  shamelessness,  a  man  as  a 
bulwark,  as  light  or  as  a  dog,  the  flower  of  youth  and  the  like.  For 
the  few  instances  in  which  the  metaphor  is  sustained  cf.  Ill  ^y 
where  the  metaphorical  tunic  is  to  be  put  on;  XVIII  22,  the  dark 
cloud  of  grief  conceals ;  XIX  221-3,  the  straw  on  the  ground  and  the 

"  Observe  that  the  literal  of  268  has  suggested  this  image  and  is  repeated 
in  the  application  in  227. 

"Cf.  Od.  VII  36;  h.  Horn.  Herm.  43:  .Apol.  186. 
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scanty  harvest;  XIII  359-60,  the  cord  of  battle  stretched  now  this 
way,  now  that,  which  cannot  he  broken  or  loosed.^^  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  restraint  in  the  sustaining  of  a  metaphor  instances  of 
what  might  be  called  allegory  are  rare.  The  abstract  Atxai  and 
"Aty;  IX  502-13  and  XIX  91-4  and  "Ept?  IV  440-3,  may  be  cited 
but  here  the  mythical  idea  is  a  large  part  of  the  allegory.  For  ten- 
dency toward  concrete  allegory  cf.  XIX  221-3  where  the  metaphor 
is  continued  to  a  new  clause;  and  the  metaphor  of  XIII  359-60, 
carried  through  fiv€  different  words. 

The  metaphor  is  almost  always  rendered  by  means  of  an  ad- 
jective, verb,  or  the  association  with  the  literal  of  the  oblique  cases 
of  a  second  noun,  that  is  by  implication,  and  not  by  direct  assertion 
of  the  identity.  However,  in  a  few  instances  this  assertion  is  made 
as  in  I  284  where  Achilles  is  said  to  be  a  bulwark  of  all  the 
Achaeans;  XVIII  102  where  Achilles  failed  to  be  a  light  to  fallen 
Patroclus."'® 

In  his  use  of  metaphors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  similes,  the  poet 
passes  from  concrete  to  concrete,  as  in  the  use  of  a  cloud  for  a 
column  of  Trojans,  XVI  66;  a  tower  for  the  same,  IV  334;  Achilles 
as  bulwark,  I  284.  But  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  similes 
the  abstract  idea  is  represented  by  a  concrete  object.  Cf.  XVIII 
22  for  sorrows  as  a  cloud;  XX  417  death  as  a  cloud;  II  93  rumor  as 
a  fire ;  VII  164  valor  as  a  garment ;  I  149  shamelessness  as  a  garment ; 
XIII  484  youth  as  a  flower;  XIII  359  the  strain  of  battle  as  the 
tugging  of  opposing  forces  at  a  rope ;  VI  6  safety  as  a  light ;  IX 
554  anger  as  a  swelling  wave  ( ?)  ;  III  212  devices  as  a  web.^'  It 
follows  from  the  embodying  of  these  abstract  notions  in  concrete 
forms  that  the  bond  of  connection  becomes  more  delicate  and  intri- 
cate. So  in  sorrow  or  death  as  a  cloud  we  have  the  association  of 
overwhelming  doom;  valor  and  shamelessness  completely  envelop 
and  possess  as  a  garment ;  and  youth  has  the  charm  and  freshness 
of  a  flower.  Thus  while  the  similes  are  generally  based  upon  ex- 
ternal characteristics,  the  metaphors  on  the  other  hand  involve  the 
more  internal  qualities. 

^Cf.  also  IV  125-6;  V  487;  X  173;  XI  241;  XIII  115;  425;  XVI  66; 
XX  249;  417-8. 

■''Cf.  also  VIII  282;  XI  797;  XVI  549-  We  may  also  except  VIII  164; 
423;  XIII  623,  where  the  metaphor  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  vocative  case. 

''Cf.  also  I  249;  IX  678;  X  173;  XVI  621 ;  XVII  99;  XX  249. 
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Inherited  Metaphors.  There  are  many  metaphors  even  in  the 
Iliad  that  have  ceased  to  be  felt  as  such  and  may  therefore  be  called 
inherent  or  latent  in  the  language.  These  are  in  the  main  drawn 
from  purely  physical  qualities  as  weight,  straightness  or  crookedness, 
solidity,  spatial  relations  as  of  lying  about,  upon,  or  being  attached ; 
and  the  general  processes  and  movements  as  driving  away,  taking 
back  and  the  like.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the  conscious  element 
has  disappeared,  and  even  when  it  has  it  may  sometimes  be  recalled 
if  the  literal  use  has  continued  alongside  of  the  derived  use.  Cf. 
apapicvM  I  136;  a7ro!T9aXAw  V  567;  a7:opplr-Ci)  IX  517;  ctTxeXew? 
XIX  68;  axetpYic;  XIII  45;  ^apu?  V  417;  Statpi^etv  IV  42;  lp'.\L-j<; 
XVIII  322;  ey.Opa)!Ty>.{o  X  95;  exixstpw  XV  467;  eTC(xei(xat  VI  458; 
ETui^pcOw  VII  343;  eYxXivw  VI  78;  i(f(xr.'(j\Ka'.  VI  241;  kr.izpoyjx^ry 
III213;  T)Xe6<;XVi28;  c66<;  XXIII  580;  y.aTxzXirijTcoIII  3  ;  xa-aTpj/o) 
XVII  225;  xaGaxTOticz',  I  582;  \i:,0[).xi  IV  357;  Xtrapo?  IX  156; 
(xaXOaxo?  XVII  588;  7:£ptx£t[xat  IX  321  ;  Trejy.aSavo?  X  8;  iruxalito  VIII 
I24;xuxiv6(;  XI  788;  TcXa^w  II  132;  axoXto?  XVI  387;  <3x&pi(^iq  XXIII 
42  ;  ffTpeTiTO?  IX  497 ;  aTY;p(i;a)  XVI  in;  JTper.'opLxt  XV  512  ;  •jzzp'^XT.a 
XXIII  589;  "/ew  and  its  cpds  frequently.''*  Some  of  these  latent 
metaphors  seem  to  have  been  more  poetic  in  their  origin.  Such  are 
found  in  u[i.vo(;,  derived  from  u9a(v(o;  yip\i.r,  signifying  battle,  whether 
from  the  Skt  ghar,  heat,  or  connected  with  y.3!''?o) ;  piveoj,  in  Homer 
metaphorical  only,  in  later  literature  returning  to  its  literal  meaning ; 
St'xT]  later  personified,  but  derived  from  same  root  as  Setxvjpn  (so 
Curtius)  ;  by  others  associated  with  Stxelv  (jacere)  ;  and  by  still 
others  with  the  meaning  path  from  which  metaphorical  meanings  of 
right  and  justice  develop.  Note  juxtaposition  of  tOu?,  axoXto?  X\TII 
508;  XXIII  579;  580.^''  'I^'J'/T,  in  the  sense  of  soul,  life;  rezvuixat, 
lucvuaaw,  xtvuxo?  from  :n»ea) ;  avepicoA'.a  from  the  wind,  of  things  vain 
and  ineflfectual ;  asjt'^pwv ;  perhaps  also  alja;  ivOepswv  from  (r^Oew ; 
tatvw  from  warmth  to  cheer;  Saxvo)  from  bite  to  sting  (mentally)  ; 
euvat  of  anchorstone  (cf.  Eng.  "sleepers")  ;  axoxTuw,  eSoiiat.  ttsjjg), 
TCeSaw,  aipuaaco ;  9p(7Jco,  literally  to  be  rough  or  to  bristle  as  of  a  hog, 
XIII  473;  of  fields  rough  with  grain,  XXIII  599;  of  the  spears  of 
an  army,  IV  282;  VII  62  metaphorically  applied  to  loathing;  and 

"These  transferences  are  often  applied  to  the  mind  and  its  activities,  as 
in  II  55 ;  205;  VI  352;  VIII  366;  IX  8;  554;  X  226;  XV  203;  XVIII  322; 
XXIII  500;  XXIV  40. 

"See  Hirzel,  Themis,  Dike  und  Verwandtes. 
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many  others  which  though  found  under  the  follounng  categories  may- 
very  properly  be  placed  in  this  group. 

There  are  a  few  transferences  from  one  sense  to  another,  the 
starting-point  of  a  tendency  more  conspicuous  in  later  Greek.  Cf. 
Smyth's  Melic  Poets,  448.  These  are  generally  found  in  adjectival 
form,  but  cf.  yeuw  XX  258  for  the  making  proof  of  a  spear.  Cf. 
6|u<;Xl343  et  saepe;  gptp^u?  XMII  322;  a[j.£p8v6v  XV  687;  [AczAay.o; 

I  582.  Some  see  in  ouXov  y.ey.XrjovT£<;,  X\TI  756  an  image  of  the 
"woolen-cry",  in  the  sense  of  thick  and  confused.  But  probably 
ooXov  has  here  only  the  meaning  incessant,  therefore  without  meta- 
phor. If  the  scholiast  is  correct  we  have  in  III  152  the  image  of  the 
lily-like  voice,  a  transference  from  sight  to  sound.  Some  suppose 
that  the  idea  of  softness  has  intervened  so  that  the  transference  is 
really  from  touch  to  sound;  but  cf.  ^.tuttov  SsSopxa  ^sch.  Sept.  103. 

Myth.  Metaphor  and  myth  are  often  so  involved  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  limits  of  each.  Leaf  calls  the  thread  of  life 
spun  by  Destiny,  XX  127,  a  metaphor;  to  the  Greek  it  was  probably 
a  myth.  The  brazen  sky  of  XVII  425  was  also  a  mythic  notion. 
See  Buchholz,  Homerische  Realien,  Vol.  I  3.  Also  dawn  as  rosy- 
fingered  and  saffron-robed.  Cf.  Anding,  Erklarung  eines  homer- 
ischen  Ausdrucks,  reviewed  in  Woch.  Phil.  July  8,  1912.  There  is 
more  myth  than  metaphor  in  III  276-8  where  the  sun,  rivers  and 
earth  are  invoked  in  prayer  along  with  Zeus.    Cf.  XIX  259. 

In  XXI  the  literal  rivers  and  the  mythical  rivers  are  inextricably 
involved.  The  sleeping  of  Boreas,  V  524,  of  the  streams  of  the 
Ocean,  XIV  245,  the  joy  of  the  sea,  XIII  29,  may  all  be  reduced  to 
the  mythical  concept.  So  the  ^owTut?  Hera  and  the  YXau/.W7ut?  Athena 
may  be  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  animal  cult  and  without  meta- 
phorical meaning  to  Homer.  Under  abstract  ideas  we  may  note 
AsifjLO?,  $6[3o?  and  "Ept?  which  through  their  close  association  with 
Ares  and  Athena,  are  probably  here  to  be  taken  as  myths,  IV  440. 
So  in  Panic  as  the  companion  of  chilling  Terror,  IX  2,  though  if 
we  had  encouragement  from  other  sources  we  might  as  well  call  it 
a  case  of  personification.     It  is  clearly  a  mythical  dream  found  in 

II  6-34;  and  Death  and  Sleep  though  frequently  used  in  literal  sense 
are  elevated  to  the  ranks  of  gods  and  are  twin-brothers,  and  Sleep  is 
appealed  to  by  Hera  and  answers  and  obeys  her,  and  Sleep  and 
Death  may  act  as  the  convoys  of  the  dead  Sarpedon  to  his  native 
land ;  XIV  231 ;  242-91 ;  XVI  672 ;  682.    It  is  also  a  mythical  rather 
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than  a  metaphorical  night  whom  Zeus  shrinks  from  injuring,  XIV 
259-61.  The  remarkable  allegories  of  the  Litai  IX  502-13  and  of 
Ate  IX  505  and  XIX  91-4  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  Greek  mythic 
sense.  Moira  is  a  goddess  of  death  that  leads  men  to  their  doom  and 
shackles  them  and  is  associated  with  Zeus  and  Hera.  IV  517 ;  \'  613  ; 
XIII  435;  XVIII  119  (note  the  literal  in  the  following  line)  ;  XIX 
87;  XXII  5.  The  Erinyes,  being  plural  generally,  must  be  regarded 
as  myth  rather  than  metaphor.  They  are  also  associated  with  Zeus, 
may  hear  imprecations,  walk  in  the  darkness  of  Erebus,  lead  men 
to  confound  right  with  wrong  and  avenge  perjury  and  homicide, 
IX  571;  XV  204;  XIX  87;  259:418. 

Personification 

There  was  probably  little  if  any  conscious  personification  in  the 
Iliad.  Concrete  objects  seem  sometimes  to  be  endowed  with  life 
as  in  the  case  of  w^eapons.  Many  are  inclined  to  regard  these  ex- 
amples as  clear  instances  of  personification  but  if  they  are  compared 
with  later  poets  as  Pindar  and  ^schylus,  a  distinction  may  be  ob- 
served. In  the  latter  poets  the  personification  extends  over  a  number 
of  details  as  in  the  devouring  fire  with  cruel  jaws  in  Aesch.  Cho. 
324-5.  With  this  compare  the  Homeric  example  which  is  limited  to 
the  one  word,  eaOtst.  Weapons  rave,  leap  forth  and  desire  to  sate 
themselves  with  blood.®°  In  some  of  these  cases,  particularly  IV 
125-6;  XI  574  and  XXI  70  there  is  certainly  a  conscious  ascription 
of  life.  Aristotle  in  Rhet.  Ill  11  applies  to  these  examples  the 
term  hip^&nx,  as  being  vivid  representations  of  activity  ascribed 
to  inanimate  objects,  apparently  limiting  the  activity  to  the  single 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  or  epithet  without  the  entailment  of  all 
the  consequences  of  personality.  It  is  a  subtle  distinction  and 
cannot  be  pressed  too  far.  The  case  is  the  same  in  II  373  where  a 
city  bows  its  head.  evepYsta  is  certainly  present  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  should  go  farther  and  place  in  the  poet's  mind  a  dis- 
tinct image  of  the  city  as  a  giant.  The  image  in  X  94  is  in  the  same 
class.  The  instances  of  the  dumb  wave  and  foreboding  sea,  XI\' 
16-7;  of  the  sea  parting  in  joy  before  Poseidon.  XIII  29  have 
different  explanations.     I'o  Homer  the  sea  is  a  mythological  creature 

•"See  IV  125-6:  V661;  VIII  III:  XI  574;  XIV  455;  XV  ^T:  XVI  75; 
XX  279-80;  XXI  70;  168. 
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endowed  with  life.*'^  Still  different  is  -^zXcxoi  in  XIX  362  which 
probably  is  a  reversion  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb,  to  be 
bright ;  note  axspoTc-^  in  next  line.  A  good  example  free  from  any 
contact  of  myth  is  found  in  XXIII  598  where  in  a  simile  the  corn  is 
gladdened  by  the  dew.  This  case  taken  with  XIII  29  make  probably 
the  only  instances  in  Homer  wherein  inanimate  objects  manifest 
joy  rather  than  participation  in  sorrow  or  suffering.  The  foregoing 
examples  have  involved  the  use  of  a  verb.  In  a  few  cases  an  ad- 
jective attributes  life  to  an  inanimate  object  as  cruel  sword,  III 
292;  the  pitiless  stone  (not  shameless),  IV  521  ;  XIII  139  and  dumb 
wave,  XIV  16-7.  There  is  little  use  in  Homer  of  the  figure  of 
family  relationship,  common  in  the  later  poets.  Attribution  of  parts 
of  the  body  is  limited  in  Homer  almost  wholly  to  expression  of 
situation.  So  probably  in  X  8  and  XIX  313,  notwithstanding  the 
association  of  [xlya  and  cxl\L!XiU'^ioq  situation  only  is  involved  in 
(TTOEJ-a.  Therefore  in  conclusion  we  probably  have  no  point  in  which 
Homer  differs  more  from  ^schylus  and  Pindar  than  in  personi- 
fication.®^ 

Coming  now  to  abstract  personification  we  are  confronted  by 
another  consideration.  Myth  and  personification  become  so  involved 
that  detachment  is  impossible.  Whatever  their  origin  may  have 
been,  to  Homer  they  probably  appeared  as  myths.  So  Panic  is  the 
companion  of  chilling  Terror,  IX  2.  In  IV  440  the  mythological 
character  of  Deimos,  Phobos  and  Eris  is  seen  through  their  asso- 
ciation with  Athena  and  Ares.  Rumor  as  the  messenger  of  Zeus 
seems  more  myth  than  personification,  II  94.*^^  But  without  myth, 
Tcaptpaatq,  persuasion,  as  stealing  away  the  minds  even  of  the  wise, 
XIV  217  (slight).    The  Demons  of  battle  and  Death,  xripsi;  appear 

in  XVIII  535.«* 

In  IX  502-13  a  long  description  of  Litai  and  Ate  is  given,  Litai, 
prayers,  are  halt  and  wrinkled  and  Ate  is  swift  and  strong  and  out- 
strips prayers  and  harms  mankind  but  prayers  heal  the  injured  un- 

*^Ruskin  who  in  Modern  Painters  and  Ancient  Landscapes  says  that  all 
beauty  and  personification  of  the  sea  lay  in  Poseidon  only,  apparently  over- 
looked XIII  29.    Cf.  Leaf  on  this  passage. 

"'Cf.  Hense  Poetische  Personification  XIX,  XXVI. 

~Cf.  Od.  XXIV  413;  Virg.  Aen.  IV  I73sq. 

**  See  Jane  Harrison  in  Prolog,  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  for  xfje ; 
Crusius  on  xfjee^  in  Roscher's  Lexicon.  On  relation  of  myth  and  metaphor 
cf.  Radford  29  and  Hense  XXIV. 
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less  rejected.  But  again  "the  myth  is  the  prominent  element  as 
prayers  are  called  daughters  of  Zeus;  and  in  XIX  91  in  another  so- 
called  allegory  Ate  is  made  the  daughter  of  Zeus.  So,  here  again 
we  have  a  marked  contrast  between  Homer  and  the  elaborate  per- 
sonification of  abstract  ideas  in  Pindar  and  ^schylus. 

A  recurring  expression  whereby  the  emotion  is  said  to  seize  or 
possess  the  person,  similar  to  a  use  of  Pindar,  was  probably  only  a 
verbal  device  and   lacking  in   conscious  personification.^' 

Metaphors  Classified 

Parts  of  the  Body.  These  are  generally  used  to  express  sit- 
uation and  are  not  developed.  Head,  v.!ipr,'^oc,  as  of  mountain  or 
city,  I  44;  H  117;  735;  869;  IX  24;  XX  58.  Brows.  b<fpk,  XX  151; 
XXII  411.  Mouth,  ai'o\i.(x  applied  to  the  point  of  the  spear,  XV  389 
wherein  ei^jLeva  shows  that  the  metaphor  is  lost:  cf.  St.  Luke  XXI 
24  for  the  "mouth  of  the  sword ;"  X  8  and  XIX  313,  where  probably 
nothing  but  situation  is  intended ;  applied  to  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  XII 
52.  Back,  vwxa,  of  the  sea,  II  159;  VIII  511;  XX  228.  xoatto;, 
bosom  of  the  sea,  XVIII  140;  XXI  125.  Foot,  zou?,  II  824;  XX 
59.  Cf.  iroXuxvrjiJiov  II  497.  Cf.  also  xaxa  xpY)0ev  equal  to  our  "from 
head  to  foot,"  XVI  548. 

Processes,  Fi(nctio)is  and  States  of  the  Body.  These  are  never 
developed.  But  for  this  when  applied  to  inanimate  things  they  might 
be  said  to  personify.  Advice  may  be  healthy,  'r('.r,q  \TII  524;  a 
word  may  sting,  8ay.s,  V  493 ;  one  may  in  sorrow  consume  his  soul, 
XIX  58;  the  waves  spit  forth  the  foam  of  the  sea,  I\'  426;  the  winds 
may  be  lulled  to  sleep,  XII  281 ;  so  also  the  streams  of  Oceanus, 
XIV  245  (probably  myth)  ;  so  anguish  may  be  lulled,  X\T  524; 
the  winds  may  sleep,  V  524  (probably  myth).  Anger,  sorrows, 
wounds  and  prizes  may  be  digested,  i.  e.  cherished,  zeuw,  I  81  ; 
IV  513;  VIII  513;  IX  565;  XXIV  617;  639.  Martial  fury  is 
breathed,  II  536;  X  482;  XV  262;  XVII  456.  A  city  may  bow, 
T)[jL'jw,  IV  290,  possibly  only  a  reversion  to  a  more  general  meaning. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  oxhide  drunk  ([xsOuouaav)  with  oil 
XVII  389,  for  the  cognate  words  in  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  (mead)  indicate  clearly  that  this  was  the  primitive  use  of 
[xeOuo).  Yet  we  have  here  a  metaphor  far  removed  from  Homer's 
ordinary  manner. 

"Cf.  I  387;  IV  79;  XI  269  (the  swift  dart  metaphorically  for  pain); 
XVI  548;  XVIII  322;  XXIV  482. 
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From  Family  Relationships.  Aside  from  the  relationships  that 
come  under  myths  there  is  found  only  one  other  metaphor  of  this 
class.  Places  are  said  to  be  the  mother  of  flocks  and  wild  animals, 
II  696;  VIII  47;  IX  479;  XI  222;  XIV  283;  XV  151. 

Dress.  Valor  and  shame  are  garments  to  be  worn,  I  149;  VII 
164;  IX  231 ;  XVIII  157;  XIX  36;  XX  381.  The  layer  of  stones 
covering  one  stoned  to  death  is  in  one  of  Homer's  grim  and  force- 
ful metaphors,  called  a  tunic  that  he  has  put  on,  III  57.  The 
spear's  point  is  clad  in  bronze,  XV  389.  The  word  xpi^SeiJiva,  taken 
from  headdress,  is  applied  to  the  battlements  of  Troy,  XVI  100. 
The  apparent  metaphors  from  the  crown  are  probably  only  rever- 
sions to  a  more  general  meaning,  V  739 ;  XVIII  485 ;  XIX  99. 

Occupations.  Evils  may  be  stitched,  paTUTW,  XVIII  367.  Cf. 
the  noun  xaxoppa^iiQ.  The  metaphor  of  weaving,  U(patvo),  is  applied 
to  devices,  tricks  and  words,  III  212;  VI  187;  VII  324;  IX  93.  To 
undergo  the  vicissitudes  of  grievous  warfare  is  to  unwind,  toXutcsuo), 
its  skein,  XIV  86;  XXIV  7.  The  image  of  the  harvest,  atiriTO?,  has 
already  been  mentioned,  XIX  223.  A  leader  is  the  shepherd, 
7uot[ji,i^v,  of  his  people,  II  yy2  and  often  elsewhere.  To  alter  a  thing 
is  represented  by  an  image  from  the  fashioning  of  timber, 
TrapaTSXTatvofxat,  XIV  54.  Vengeance  is  the  paying  back  of  a  debt 
(from  commerce  but  lectio  incerta),  XIII  745.  The  MSS.  have 
dtTroTtffWVTat,  which  violates  the  metre.  aTcoax'Jjvat,  as  Leaf  points  out, 
is  similarly  used  in  Attic  inscriptions.  The  verb  eTutppeTio),  used  of 
impending  death,  recalls  the  image  of  the  scales,  XIV  99.  Possibly 
XI  509  belongs  here.  The  issues  of  battle  are  represented  as 
knotted  rope-ends,  Tuetpap,  cast  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other 
that  cannot  be  loosed  or  broken,  XIII  359.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
extended  metaphors  of  Homer.  The  same  image  may  be  involved  in 
XI  336;  XIV  389;  XX  loi.^^  A  critical  condition  is  represented  as 
standing  on  a  razor's  edge,  X  173.  The  heavens  trumpet,  aaXx(!^Q, 
in  token  of  the  battle,  XXI  388.  The  havoc  wrought  by  Zeus  is 
represented  as  a  scourge,  \k<x<sii^,  XII  37.  By  use  of  the  verb 
evSsoi  infatuation  is  a  net  which  entangles  its  victims,  II  iii;  IX 
18.    Snowflakes  are  shafts,  XII  280. 

Structures.  The  image  of  the  tower,  zupYO?,  IV  334  and  else- 
where is  used  for  a  strong  compact  body  of  soldiers.®^    Achilles  is 

""  Cf .  Leaf  on  VII  102. 

•'  Not  used  in  Iliad  of  a  man  as  tower  of  defence. 
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the  bulwark  of  the  Achaeans,  I  284.     Cf.  Ill  229;  IV  299;  VI  5; 

VII  211.  So  Sarpedon  is  the  support  or  stay,  epixa,  of  the  city, 
XVI  549.  The  same  word  occurs  in  IV  117  where  the  arrow  is 
called  [xeXatveov  ep[i'  oSuvawv,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
foundation  though  the  exact  meaning  is  much  disputed.  The  bridges 
of  war  in  IV  371  et  aliter  probably  represent  the  narrow  lanes  be- 
tween the  opposing  lines  of  battle.  The  curious  expression  izi 
'{ripoioq  ou8q>  XXII  60;  XXIV  487,  is  rendered  by  Leaf  "in  the  halls 
of  eld."  By  others  it  is  given  "on  the  threshold  of  old  age."  Such 
an  image  is  without  parallel  in  Homer.  The  threshold  could  only 
mean  entrance  but  apparently  the  subjects  here  were  far  advanced 
in  age.  It  seems  better  to  take  o'jlbq  as  equal  to  656;  and  to  consider 
the  two  words  as  a  periphrasis  for  old  age.  Such  an  expression 
would  easily  come  to  lose  its  metaphorical  idea  and  there  need  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  association  of  the  iviaOat  in  Od.  XXIII  212  which 
Leaf  thinks  is  a  bar  to  this  interpretation.     The  verb  £7:(3r,70v  in 

VIII  285  may  recall  an  image  of  mounting  a  pinnacle  of  fame. 

Animals.  Very  few  metaphors  are  drawn  from  this  field.  The 
frequent  ^owTrt;  and  YXauxwri;  may  be  reminiscences  of  earlier 
animal  cults.  The  dog  is  used  only  as  a  term  of  reproach.  I  159; 
III  189 ;  VIII  299 ;  423  ;  527  ;  IX  373  ;  XXI  481  ;  XXII  345.  The  acme 
of  reproach  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  title,  xjviaj'.a,  dogfiy.  ad- 
dressed to  Athena,  XXI  394;  421.  zapr^ofo;  (zapast'pco)  is  used  of 
the  literal  trace-horse  in  XVI  474.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  re- 
called as  definite  image  in  XXIII  603,  certainly  not  in  \TI  156.  In 
XXIII  603  it  probably  like  aeastppcov  has  become  embodied  in  the 
language,  but  see  L  &  S.®^  Artemis  is  called  a  lion  in  her  capacity 
as  slayer  of  women,  XXI  483.^^  Achilles  is  lion-hearted,  \TI  228. 
Cf.  XXIV  207.  Fruitfulness  of  the  soil  is  represented  by  an  image 
from  the  udder,  IX  141 ;  283.  From  birds  we  have  only  ezea 
TTxepoevTa  of  frequent  recurrence,  winged  words,  therefore  swift. 

Plants.  Metaphors  from  plants  are  rare.  The  metaphorical 
branch  or  scion,  olio?  and  OaXo?,  is  used  frequently,  II  540;  XII  188; 
XXII  87;  XXIII  841  et  aliter.  Aeneas  has  the  flower  of  youth. 
XIII  484.    In  IX  542  we  may  have  a  metaphor  of  the  apples  as  the 

"*€£.  Archil.  Fr.  53  (33)  where  the  association  of  .i^.avdTai  makes  it  more 
probable  that  the  image  is  felt.    Cf.  Theocr.  XV  8. 

•*  Probably  related  to  the  Semitic  personification  of  death  as  a  lion.  See 
Leaf. 
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flowers  of  the  tree  but  the  association  of  the  literal  roots  and  of 
pi'^Xwv  accords  so  ill  with  the  metaphor  that  probably  the  word, 
av6s(T{,  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  literal  blossoms.  OaXspoq. 
TYjXeGawv,  OaXeOwv  are  used  frequently  in  connections  that  indicate 
the  loss  of  metaphorical  meaning,  III  26;  IX  467;  X  259;  XIV  4; 
XVII  696;  XXII  423;  XXIII  32;  397.  xexov,  as  term  of  endear- 
ment, V  109  et  aliter,  may  be  derived  from  the  mellow  fruit.  The 
image  of  sowing  is  slightly  recalled  in  xoXuaxepewv,  II  804.  The 
lily  through  its  adjective  Xeiptost?,  furnishes  two  metaphors.  The 
skin  is  lily-like,  XIII  830,  because  of  its  softness ;  and  also  the  voice, 
III  152  (see  page  36).  The  dead  slain  by  the  sword  are  repre- 
sented as  straw,  XIX  222.   Cf,  Leaf. 

Minerals.  The  sleep  of  death  is  brazen  (unrelenting),  XI  241.^° 
A  strong  heart  or  voice  has  the  same  image,  II  490;  XVIII  222. 
The  heart  is  iron,  XXII  357;  XXIV  205;  521.  The  strength  of 
fire  is  iron,  XXIII  177.  In  XVII  424  note  the  iron  clang  (clang 
of  iron)  probably  not  metaphorical  and  in  next  line  the  mythical 
bronze  heaven. 

Sea.  This  element  is  suggested  only  through  verbs.  The  flow 
of  words  and  the  constant  stream  of  weapons  are  expressed  by 
p£(i>  I  249;  XI  724;  XII  159.  In  the  case  of  sorrow  rolling,  xuXivSw, 
upon  one  the  image  may  be  from  a  wave,  XI  347;  XVII  99;  688. 
The  scholiast  apparently  however  takes  the  image  from  a  rolling 
stone.  The  heart  surges,  Tuopcpupto,  with  anxious  thoughts,  XXI 
551.^^  A  wave  breaking  on  the  shore  may  be  the  image  in  XVI 
78,  of  the  broken  voice.  Anger  is  a  wave  that  swells  in  the  heart 
of  man,  IX  554;  646.  It  is  possible  that  this  image  is  from  smoke; 
cf.  XVIII  no.  Cf.  also  ^u\hbz  as  related  to  fiimus.  It  might  be  an 
image  from  a  boil  or  tumor;  cf.  Plato  Gorg.  518E.  But  as  Homer 
uses  ol^\).(x  only  of  water  (cf.  XXI  234  and  XXIII  230)  it  is  more 
likely  that  this  is  the  image  here. 

Clouds.  The  images  from  clouds  are  clearer.  In  two  cases  a 
combination  of  adjective,  verb  and  noun  sustains  the  metaphor. 
In  XVIII  22  it  is  the  dark  cloud  of  grief  that  conceals,  and  in  XX 
417-8,  the  dark  cloud  of  death  conceals.  The  same  image  may  be 
suggested  in  the  unassisted  words,  xuxaJ^o,  /.aXuTTTO  and  Tuop^upeo?, 
all  referring  to  death  or  sorrow,  in  V  83 ;  VIII  124;  XI  250;  XVI 

''  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  X  745. 

"  Cf .  Jebb  on  Soph.  Ant.  20. 
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334;  XVII  83;  591;  XX  477;  and  of  love,  121x9 ixxXuztw,  III  442. 
From  concrete  to  concrete  the  image  of  a  cloud  is  applied  to  an 
approaching  army  or  a  swarm  of  birds,  IV  274;  XVI  66;  X\'II 
755;  XXIII  133. 

Dew,  Melting,  Cold.  The  freshness  of  Hector's  body  is  repre- 
sented by  an  image  from  dew,  XXIV  419.  To  give  vent  to  tears 
is  to  melt,  III  176.  Terror  is  chilling  and  a  heart  becomes  cold 
from  fright,  VI  344;  XIII  48;  XVII  112;  XXIV  524. 

Fire.  Fire  is  the  image  for  the  fury  of  battle  and  the  battle- 
cry,  in  verb  or  adjective  only,  IV  342;  VI  329;  XII  35;  316;  XIII 
736;  XVII  253.  Rumor  blazes  forth,  urging  the  soldiers  to  war, 
II  93.  The  eyes  contain  the  fire  of  anger,  XII  466.  Anger  and 
might  may  be  quenched,  IX  678;  XVI  621;  so  the  battle-cry,  XI 
50;  and  laughter,  I  599. 

Light,  Darkness.  Light  is  used  for  safety  or  deliverance,  VI  6; 
XXI  538  et  aliter.  The  obvious  reverse  of  this  is  the  night  of 
death,  XIII  425;  cf.  IV  461 ;  526. 

Miscellaneous,  atuuq  used  with  oXeOpo?,  rovo?,  yoKoq,  ^ovo?  and 
of  a  difficult  task  suggests  the  image  of  a  precipice  from  which  one 
leaps  or  a  steep  ascent  to  be  climbed,  XI  174;  XIII  317;  XV  223; 
XVI  651.  A  pasture-ground  is  used  as  an  image  of  the  range  or 
scope  of  words,  XX  249.  In  IX  446  we  have  probably  the  image 
of  a  change  of  garments  or  possibly  of  a  serpent  laying  aside  its 
old  skin  for  the  new.'-  To  thwart  a  device  or  to  leave  it  incom- 
plete is  to  break  it  off,  evcxXav.  or  to  cut  it  in  the  middle,  (xsjir^j 
xoXouet,  VIII  408;  XX  370.  Sleep  and  life  are  sweet  as  honey, 
II  34;  XVII  17. 

"Cf.  h.  Horn.  Apol.  224. 
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The  Odyssey  as  c6mpared  with  the  Iliad  shows  a  greatly  de- 
creased number  of  similes.  The  different  theme  is  responsible 
for  this  inasmuch  as  occasions  of  tragic  interest  are  far  less  frequent 
for  which  similes  involving  the  wildest  forces  of  nature  are  more 
suitable/  The  proportion  of  similes  from  fire,  the  lion,  the  boar, 
lightning,  wind,  sea  etc.  decreases  while  the  number  of  images  of 
a  homely  character  increases.  In  general  the  characteristics  of  the 
similes  of  the  Iliad  are  those  found  in  the  Odyssey.  The  same 
expansiveness  of  details  prevails.  The  repeated  word  occurs  with 
great  regularity;  cf.  IV  339-40;  791-3;  V  369-7-8;  VI  232-5;  XII 
254-5  ;  XIII  33-5  ;  83-4.  Among  introductory  particles,  Zi[Laq,  the  ad- 
verb in-Sov,  eOie,  cp"^  and  ataXavTO?  disappear ;  but  they  were  all 
rare  in  the  Iliad.  The  proportion  of  pointing  words  is  less.  Note 
however  &q  pointing  in  simile  made  by  comparative,  XVI  219. 
The  resemblance  is  usually  limited  to  one  point.  Nor  can  this  one 
point  always  be  pressed.  In  V  432  Odysseus  clinging  to  the  rocks 
and  finally  torn  therefrom  is  likened  to  a  polypus  torn  from  its 
fastenings  but  the  simile  is  inapposite  in  that  the  pebbles  cling  to 
the  polypus  whereas  Odysseus  leaves  portions  of  his  skin  upon  the 
rocks.  Compare  however  with  this  the  simile  in  IV  335  (cited  by 
Merry  as  remarkable)  where  without  any  forcing  three  points  of 
resemblance  enter,  namely  the  hind  and  fawns,  the  lion,  the  lair, 
to  represent  the  suitors,  Odysseus  and  the  home  of  Odysseus 
respectively.  Accumulated  similes  are  not  so  numerous.  A  few 
swift  successions  are  found;  cf.  VI  231  and  232;  (same  in  XXIII 
158  and  159)  ;  XIX  233  and  234;  XXII  299  and  304.  The  anaco- 
luthic  simile  is  very  rare;  cf.  XIII  81-5.  The  chiastic  simile 
(double-headed)  is  not  found.  There  is  no  significant  change  as 
regards  the  number  or  distribution  of  short  similes.  In  short  simi- 
les only  is  the  brightness  of  sun,  moon  and  fire  employed.  All 
those  are  short  which  involve  some  unyielding  substance.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  any  of  these  short  similes  can  be  called  con- 
densations of  the  longer  similes  of  an  earlier  poem.    In  IX  292  the 

^Cauer  fancifully  holds  that  the  similes  add  the  realistic  element  to  the 
hero  idea  of  life  portrayed  in  the  Iliad  while  the  Odyssey  being  throughout 
realistic  in  itself  does  not  need  them,  therefore  the  decreased  number.  Grund- 
f  ragon  der  Homerkritik  420. 
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Cyclops  eats  like  a  lion,  and  no  details  are  added.  But  the  lion  is 
found  in  the  Iliad  in  unexpanded  simile,  as  in  II.  XI  239 ;  XV  592. 
Again  in  Od.  XXIV  538  Odysseus  swoops  upon  the  enemy  like  an 
eagle,  again  unexpanded.  In  the  Iliad  while  the  eagle  always  ap- 
pears  in  expanded  similes  other  birds  of  prey  are  found  in  short 
similes,  as  the  vulture  in  II.  XIII  531.  Ships  are  swift  as  thought, 
Od.  VII  36.  The  corresponding  long  simile  is  found  in  II.  XV  80 
and  its  brevity  here  is  used  as  an  argument  for  the  later  date  of 
the  Odyssey,  because  as  Merry  says,  it  would  be  incomprehensible 
that  an  image  requiring  so  much  introspection  should  appear  first 
thus  abbreviated.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  is  proved  as  Merry 
thinks.  Expansion  would  be  difficult  here  because  thought  has  an 
associate  in  the  comparison,  namely  wing,  and  probably  no  clear 
case  of  expansion  can  be  found  when  two  things  are  used  for  com- 
parison unless  they  are  much  closer  together  than  thought  and 
wing. 

As  in  the  Iliad  the  image  is  usually  concrete  used  for  a  concrete 
object,  as  a  ship  for  a  horse,  XIII  81  ;  Odysseus  as  an  eagle,  XXI\'' 
538;  hair  as  hyacinth,  XXIII  158;  flower  white  as  milk,  X  304; 
waves  large  as  mountains,  III  290;  bodies  of  slain  suitors  as  fish, 
XXII  384.  In  a  few  instances,  all  quite  remarkable,  doubt  and 
anxiety  are  expressed  in  concrete  imagery.  Thus  in  I\^  791  Pene- 
lope ponders  her  course  as  a  lion  does  when  surrounded  by  hunters. 
Odysseus  growls  in  spirit  as  a  dog  growls  going  about  her  whelps, 
XX  14.  Penelope's  mind  is  divided  as  the  swift  changes  of  a 
nightingale's  song,  XIX  518.  Most  curious  however  is  the  image 
of  XX  25 ;  as  a  man  turns  a  paunch  before  a  fire  roasting  it,  so 
does  Odysseus  revolve  in  mind  the  death  of  the  suitors.  A  common 
feeling  is  sometimes  the  sole  basis  of  the  comparison.-  As  life  of 
a  sick  father  restored  unexpectedly  to  health  is  pleasing  to  his 
children,  so  was  sight  of  land  pleasing  to  Odysseus,  V  394.  Cf. 
also  XIII  31;  XVI  17;  XXIII  233.  The  use  of  the  interested 
party  to  introduce  the  personal  element  occurs  in  XXII  306.^ 

Content  of  Simile 
The  similes  based  upon  man's  pursuits  are,  as  in  the  Iliad,  few 
in  number.     The  diver  appears  in  XII  413;  cf.  II.  XII  385;  XV^I 

'  See  page  15. 
*  See  page  15. 
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742.  Odysseus  bestrides  a  timber  as  a  rider  a  horse,  V  371.*  Odys- 
seus welcomes  sunset,  the  hour  of  his  departure,  as  a  man  plowing 
all  day  longs  for  supper  and  welcomes  sunset,  XIII  31.  As  a  fisher- 
man draws  forth  the  fish  which  writhing  are  cast  on  land,  so  does 
Scylla  draw  forth  from  the  ship  the  companions  of  Odysseus  and 
throw  them  writhing  on  the  rocks,  XII  251.  As  a  man  living  on 
the  edge  of  a  country  hides  a  firebrand  beneath  the  ashes  to  pre- 
serve the  seed  of  fire,  so  does  Odysseus  conceal  himself  with  leaves, 
V  488.  The  act  of  concealment  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  com- 
parison and  there  is  no  need  of  assuming  as  Merry  does  that  the 
spark  of  fire  corresponds  to  the  spark  of  life  in  Odysseus — a  notion 
not  elsewhere  found  in  Homer.  As  a  goldsmith  encircles  silver 
with  gold  so  does  Athena  shed  beauty  on  Odysseus,  VI  232;  XXIII 
159.^  The  gold  represents  the  auburn  hair  and  the  silver,  the  fair 
face.^    For  the  image  of  the  paunch,  XX  25,  see  page  45. 

Animals.  The  lion  occurs  but  four  times  against  forty  times  in 
the  Iliad.  But  only  once  is  a  new  element  introduced,  namely  in 
IV  791  where  Penelope  ponders  her  course  when  surrounded  by 
the  suitors  as  a  lion  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  men  ponders  in  fear. 
Eustathius  notes  that  the  lion  is  a  timid  one  and  thus  more  ap- 
propriate for  a  woman.  The  lion  is  also  found  in  IV  335 ;  IX  292 ; 
XXII  402.  Aside  from  the  lion  no  other  wild  animal  is  found  in 
the  similes  of  the  Odyssey.  The  dog  appears  but  once  and  in 
different  aspects  from  any  found  in  the  Iliad.  Odysseus  growls  in 
spirit  thinking  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  suitors  as  a  dog  growls  at  a 
stranger,  going  about  her  tender  young,  XX  14.'^  As  calves  skip 
about  the  cows  returned  from  pasture,  so  do  Odysseus'  companions 
gather  about  him  at  his  return  from  Circe's  hall,  X  410.  The 
suitors  flee  before  Odysseus  as  cattle  driven  by  a  gadfly,  XXII  299. 
The  door  resounds  as  it  opens  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  XXI  48. 
Agamemnon  is  slain  like  an  ox  at  the  manger,  XI  411.  His  com- 
panions are  slain  like  swine,  XI  413.  The  horse  is  found  but  once. 
The  ship's  stern  rises  from  the  sea  as  horses  step  high  speeding  over 
the  plain,  XIII  81.  npufxvY]  has  been  sometimes  replaced  by  Tcpwpir] 
as  being  more  suitable  to  the  picture. 

*Cf.  II.  X  513  and  XV  679  for  horesback-riding  in  Homer.    Cf.  Shewan, 
Lay  of  Dolon,  274sq. 

'  Cf .  Virg.  Aen.  I  592. 

*For  a  similar  contrast  in  colors  cf.  II.  IV  141. 

'  Cf.  13  and  note  the  blending  of  simile  with  metaphor. 
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Still  no  qualities  of  tenderness  or  sweetness  are  found  among 
birds.  Even  in  XIX  518  where  the  singing  nightingale  is  found 
it  is  not  the  sweetness  of  tone  but  the  frequent  changes  of  note 
used  to  represent  the  varying  phases  of  Penelope's  perplexed  mind. 
The  twang  of  the  arrow-string  is  likened  to  the  .voice  of  the  swal- 
low, XXI  411.  Odysseus  and  Telemachus  weep  as  9T)vat,  osprey, 
and  atYUTctoi,  vultures,  make  shrill  lament,  XVI  217.  The  cry  of  the 
dead  is  like  that  of  birds,  XI  605.  In  an  expanded  simile  we 
have  the  vultures  pursuing  the  small  birds,  representing  Odysseus 
and  Telemachus  pursuing  the  suitors,  XXII  302.  The  maid-servants 
are  put  to  death  as  xtyXat,  thrushes,  and  doves  are  entangled  in  a 
net,  XXII  468.  The  point  of  comparison  is  that  they  hold  their 
heads  in  line,  hanged  by  a  common  rope,  as  the  birds  in  the  net. 
Odysseus  swoops  upon  the  enemy  as  an  eagle,  XXIV  538.  Hermes 
skims  over  the  waves  like  a  Xapdq,  sea-gull,  V  51.  Ino,  a  sea- 
nymph,  rises  from  the  sea  and  re-enters  it  like  an  aiOuia  probably 
a  sea-gull,  V  337 ;  353.  A  woman  slain  by  Artemis  falls  in  the 
hold  of  the  ship  like  the  etvaXt'r)  v.ri^  XV  479.  The  companions  of 
Odysseus  slain  by  a  thunderbolt  float  on  the  waves  like  xopwvf;T'.v, 
sea-crows,  XII  418.  Bats  gibbering  are  the  image  of  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  suitors,  XXIV  6.  Odysseus  clings  to  a  fig-tree  like  a 
bat,  XII  433.  The  Laestrygonians  spear  the  comrades  of  Odysseus 
like  fish,  X  124.  The  slain  suitors  are  heaped  high  as  fish  caught 
in  a  net,  XXII  384.    For  polypus,  \'  432.  see  page  44. 

Plants.  There  are  but  a  few  similes  frcwi  plants  in  the  Odyssey. 
Nausicaa  is  like  the  shoot  of  a  palmtree  springing  up  by  Apollo's 
altar  at  Delos,  VI  163.^  The  soft,  shining,  close-fitting  tunic  is 
compared  to  the  skin  of  the  onion,  XIX  233.  In  VI  231  and  XXIII 
158  Odysseus'  hair  is  likened  to  the  hyacinth,  probably  because  it 
was  curly ;  cf.  ouXa?.  Eustathius  and  Hesychius  refer  however  to 
color,  therefore  inconsistent  with  XIII  399,  though  the  former  ad- 
mits the  curliness  as  a  possible  basis.®  The  fifty  women  sitting  close 
together  weaving  and  twisting  yarn  are  compared  to  the  leaves 
of  the  tall  poplar,  VH  106.  The  idea  of  number  may  enter  here 
but  the  use  of  ola  as  compared  with  oaa  in  IX  51  and  II.  II  468 
suggests  more  than  number.  Probably  the  constant  motion  is  the 
point  of  the  comparison.^"     Odysseus'  raft  is  driven  over  the  sea 

•Cf.  XIV  175  and  II.  XVIII  56. 

*Cf.  Merry  on  VI  231  and  Monro  on  XVI  176. 

"  Cf .  scholiast  who  cites  a  parallel  case  from  Sophocles  Fr.  22. 
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as  thistledown  is  driven  by  the  wind,  V  328.^^  The  beams  of  the 
raft  are  cast  asunder  as  a  dry  heap  of  grain  is  scattered  by  the 
wind,  V  368. 

Fire  and  Celestial  Bodies.  Fire  occurs  only  in  IV  662,  inter- 
polated from  the  Iliad.  From  celestial  bodies  but  a  few  unexpanded 
similes  are  found,  limited  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  represent  the 
brightness  of  a  home,  a  necklace,  a  tunic  and  a  web,  IV  45 ;  VII 
84;  XVIII  296;  XIX  234;  XXIV  148. 

Wind,  Snow,  Lightning.  Here  again  we  have  a  barren  field  to 
match  the  rich  imagery  of  the  Iliad.  Winds  appear  in  two  similes 
in  unimportant  parts,  V  328;  368.  In  VI  20  Athena  approaches 
the  sleeping  Nausicaa  like  a  breeze,  probably  for  gentleness  and 
her  unsubstantial  form.  Lightning  is  not  found.  A  beautiful  and 
expanded  simile  of  melting  snow  is  found  to  represent  the  melting 
tears  of  Penelope,  XIX  205 — a  simile  not  found  in  the  Iliad  but  cf. 
II.  IX  14. 

Miscellaneous.  For  image  from  night  see  XI  606  and  cf.  II. 
I  47.  Hard  substances  are  found  more  frequently  than  in  the 
Iliad.  Penelope  is  whiter  than  new-cut  ivory,  XVIII  196.  The 
unweeping  eyes  of  Odysseus  are  as  unyielding  as  horn  or  iron, 
XIX  211.  Firmness  of  position,  of  purpose  or  of  disposition  is 
represented  by  images  from  stones  and  iron,  XVII  463;  XIX  494; 
XXIII  103.  The  ships  of  the  Phaeacians  are  as  swift  as  a  wing 
or  thought,  VII  36.^^  The  solitary  Cyclops  is  like  a  lonely  mountain- 
peak,  IX  191.  Waves  are  as  large  as  mountains,  III  290.  The 
first  use  of  milk  in  imagery  is  found  in  X  304  of  the  milk-white 
moly.  The  Charybdis  boils  like  a  caldron,  XII  237.^^  Antinous 
for  hatefulness  is  like  dark  death,  XVII  500;  but  for  soundness 
and  sweetness  death  is  the  image  for  sleep,  XIII  80.^*  A  ghost 
is  like  a  shadow  or  dream,  because  of  its  unsubstantiality,  XI  207.^' 
As  land  is  welcome  to  shipwrecked  sailors  so  welcome  was  Odys- 
seus to  his  wife,  XXIII  233.^^ 

"  Cf.  Soph.  Fr.  784. 

"  Cf .  II.  XV  80. 

"  Cf .  II.  XXI  362. 

"Cf.  II.  XIV  231. 

^■^  Cf .  Virg.  Aen.  II  794. 

^'  Cf.  ^sch.  Ag.  899.  Cf.  also  V  394  and  see  page  45.  See  Kinkel  71 
Incertae  sedis  frag.  2,  ascribed  to  Homer  by  Hippocrates,  "as  when  spring 
comes  welcome  to  the  cattle." 
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Metaphor 

The  same  comparative  difference  between  similes  and  metaphors 
existing  in  the  Iliad  is  found  in  the  Odyssey.  The  metaphors  are 
relatively  unimportant  and  there  are  but  few  new  ones.  The 
sustained  metaphor  aside  from  those  occurring  in  the  Iliad  is 
represented  only  by  XI  320  where  the  image  of  the  flower  is  en- 
forced in  two  different  words.  The  indirect  method  of  effecting  the 
metaphor  still  prevails.  Two  exceptions  are  found  in  IV  708  and 
XXIII  272.  Metaphors  through  apposition  are  found  in  II  290; 
XII  149;  XIX  154. 

Personification.  Under  this  head  little  is  found  that  is  new. 
The  winds  and  the  waves  are  put  to  sleep,  V  384;  XII  169.  Cf. 
II.  XII  281 ;  XIV  245.  A  breeze  is  an  excellent  companion  for 
sailors,  XII  149.  Pylus  is  the  mother  of  flocks,  XV  226.  Cf. 
Eumelus  Corinthiaca  9  for  earth  as  mother.  In  Choerilus  Samius 
this  image  is  carri-ed  so  far  that  the  stones  and  rivers  become  the 
bones  and  veins  of  the  earth.  The  ship  is  a  living  creature,  IV 
708.^^  Glory,  yXioq,  may  possess  a  man,  I  95.^®  The  heart  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  entire  person  is  treated  as  a  living  being.  It  may 
whine,  XX  13  (the  verb  probably  suggests  the  following  simile). 
It  may  forebode  destruction,  \'  389.  In  times  of  distress  and  suffer- 
ing it  is  exhorted  at  length  to  endure,  is  reminded  of  former  ex- 
periences, and  probably  at  times  is  used  as  a  convenient  second  per- 
son to  whom  plans  may  be  communicated,  V  285;  298;  355;  406; 
464;  XX  i7.i» 

Metaphors  similar  to  or  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad.  Head  (of  a  mountain),  IX  113.  Bosom  (of  the  sea),  IV 
435.  Stitching,  XVI  379;  422-3.  Spinning,  I  17;  III  208;  IV  208. 
Unwinding  a  skein,  I  238;  XIX  137;  XXIV  95.  Dogs,  in  con- 
tempt, of  persons,  XI  424;  XVII  248;  XIX  154.  The  lion,  IV  724. 
Flourishing,  XIII  245.  Sowing,  XI  365.  The  cloud  of  death  and 
of  sorrow.  IV  180;  XXIV  315.  The  fire  of  anger  in  the  eyes, 
XIX  446.    Quenching,  IV  584.    The  light  of  a  deliverer,  XVI  23 ; 

"  However  uutoi  may  equal  chariot  and  chariot-riding  was  customary  in 
Homer;  cf.  ^sch.  Prom.  468.  But  cf.  also  the  simile  in  XHI  81.  Cf. 
Shewan's  Lay  of  Dolon  274sq. 

"  Cf.  Jebb,  Essays  and  Addresses  page  80  for  the  inversion  of  subject  and 
predicate  leading  to  personification. 

"  Cf.  Archil.  Fr.  62;  Theog.  1029;  /Esch.  Sept.  1033.  For  fu"er  discussion 
see  under  Archilochus. 
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XVII  41.  A  tower  of  strength,  XI  556.  The  threshold  (or  way?) 
of  old  age,  XV  246;  348;  XXIII  212. 

New  and  more  unusual  are  the  following:  A  mountain  is 
clothed  with  a  forest,  XIII  351 ;  XIX  431.  Food,  as  wine  and 
grain,  is  the  marrow  of  men,  II  290;  XX  108.  "AiCTspos  [xuOo?,  a 
wingless  word,  occurs  in  XVII  57;  XIX  29;  XXI  386;  XXII  398 
in  situations  very  similar.  The  ordinary  interpretation  is  that  the 
words  of  Telemachus  ot;  reaching  the  ears  of  Eurycleia  or  Pene- 
lope become  wingless,  therefore  effectual  in  that  they  do  not  fly 
away.  Such  is  the  scholiast's  view.  But  it  is  inevitably  associated 
with  the  recurring  sTiea  zTsposvia  as  a  natural  antithesis  which  does 
not  mean  words  that  are  lost.  The  only  reasonable  interpretation 
is  to  take  wingless  words  as  the  opposite  of  winged  words  and  as 
indicating  that  no  reply  was  made.  The  image  at  the  basis  of 
these  two  expressions  is  then  the  same.  Some  support  is  given 
this  interpretation  from  XXI  388  where  the  atyTl  is  the  ordinary 
way  of  saying  what  has  been  said  poetically  in  386,  lines  387  and 
389  being  almost  identical.  Oars  are  the  wings  of  ships,  XXIII 
272.  Ships  are  the  horses  (or  chariot  and  thus  less  metaphorical) 
of  the  sea,  IV  708.-^  The  beard  on  the  chin  flowers  forth,  XI 
319.^^  By  a  metaphor  which  has  become  a  proverb,  a  worn-out 
body  is  represented  by  straw  from  which  it  is  possible  to  judge  of 
the  fruit  of  youth,  XIV  214.  The  seed  of  fire,  for  its  source,  is 
found  in  V  490.^^  Young  lambs  for  their  delicacy  are  called  dew- 
drops,  IX  222  "  Fury  is  distilled  drop  by  drop,  II  271. 2*  Weeping 
and  grieving  are  a  melting  away  of  the  heart,  XIX  136;  264.  Life 
may  trickle  away,  V  152.  A  great  wave  is  a  mountain,  VIII  569. 
The  slain  suitors  were  the  prop,  Ipfxa,  of  Ithaca,  XXIII  121.  Heart 
and  body  are  of  iron   (relentlessness),  XII  280;  XXIII  172.     In 

XVIII  33  the  roughness  of  a  stone  seems  to  be  applied  to  acerbity  of 
temper.  Cf.  o^uvOst?  Herod.  VIII  138;  Soph.  Tr.  1176;  Tpa^uvco 
Plato  Prot.  333E;  xpa^ij?  often.  XetXo?  applied  to  the  edge  of  a 
bowl,  IV  132;  616;  XV  116.    K6[iY],  hair,  applied  to  foliage,  XXIII 

^^  In  both  these  cases  direct  predications  of  identity  are  made. 
^  Cf.  Find.  01.  I  69-70  and  dv&eoecov. 
*'  Cf .  Find.  01.  VII  46. 

^'Cf.  ^sch.  Ag.  141.  Cf.  also  Arrephoroi  in  Harrison  and  Verrall's 
Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens. 

"Cf.  Find.  Isth.  Ill  90;  .Esch.  Ag.  179;  Eur.  Hipp.  526;  Rh.  566. 
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195.-''  The  scholiast  and  Hesychius  apparently  interpret  XX  23 
as  containing  a  metaphor  of  the  heart  standing  at  anchor.  It  is 
better  however  to  connect  ■kzict,  with  rM(io\).2>..  This  suits  the  con- 
text better  as  Odysseus  has  just  commanded  his  heart  to  be  firm 
and  this  line  notes  the  obedience  of  his  heart  to  that  command. 
Likewise  the  preposition  ev  would  be  extraordinary  for  the  use  of 
Tcetat]  as  cable.  Variety  of  songs  is  represented  by  paths  or  ways, 
VIII  74;  481;  XXII  347.-^  The  proverbial  expressions  in  I  400, 
lying  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  and  in  XIX  163  of  origin  from  an 
ancient  oak  or  rock,  are  probably  of  other  than  metaphorical  der- 
ivation. The  spinning  of  the  thread  of  destiny,  IV  208;  VII  198 
was  treated  in  the  Iliad. 

*  For  the  verb  cf.  h.  Horn.  Dem.  454. 
"Cf.  h.  Horn.  Herm.  451 ;  Find.  01.  IX  47. 


HESIOD 

Poems  passing  under  the  name  of  Hesiod  may  be  placed  about 
the  eighth  century  though  the  Scutum  and  portions  of  the  other 
poems  are  much  later.  The  Scutum  contains  so  little  that  is  not 
reminiscent  of  Homer  that  it  is  treated  with  the  rest  of  Hesiodic 
poetry.  This  group  of  poems  varies  little  from  Homer  either  in 
content  or  relative  number  of  images.  Many  images  are  transferred 
bodily  or  almost  so  from  Homer.^  The  repetition  consists  in  the 
main  of  tags,  stereotyped  phrases  and  similes  developed  in  same  pro- 
fusion of  detail.    Metaphors  are  sustained  in  several  cases,  as  in  Fr. 

174  (198)  (jTcetpat d[jLi^(jej£v ;  Op.  227  TsOYjXe     .     .     . 

avOeuajv.  Some  intangible  notions  are  represented  in  tangible 
form.  Eloquence  is  dew,  Theog.  83.-  Humbling  the  proud  is  to 
wither  them,  Op.  7.^  Righting  wrong  is  to  make  straight  the 
crooked,  Op.  7.  The  prosperity  of  a  city  is  a  flower,  Op.  227,  The 
virtuous  life  is  a  rough  way  to  the  height  of  excellence,  Op.  290. 
See  page  J2.  To  follow  evil  and  get  the  consequences  is  to  sow  and 
reap,  a  familiar  figure  in  later  Greek,  Fr.  174  (196).  Conscious  per- 
sonification remains  about  the  same  as  in  Homer  if  we  except  the 
mythological  references  of  the  Theogony,  which  are  of  course  al- 
lied with  personification.  The  motive  of  the  poet  compels  us  to 
take  these  as  myths  though  in  other  poets  writing  from  other  points 
of  view  they  would  be  nearly  if  not  quite  metaphors.  To  this 
category^  belongs  the  genealogy  of  Chaos,  Erebos,  Night,  Aether, 
Uranus,  Day,  the  Mountains,  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  Moon,  Dawn,  the 
Winds,  with  marriages  and  parentage  disposed  on  the  basis  of 
supposed  union  and  origin.  On  the  same  basis  principles  and  in- 
tangible things  are  deified,  as  Memory,  Love,  Erinys,  Himeros, 
Death  (Moros,  Thanatos  and  Ker),  Sleep,  Dreams,  Reproach 
(Momus),  Woe  (Oizys),  Revenge  (Nemesis),*  Deceit  and  Friend- 
ship,   Old   Age,    Strife,    Labor,    Forget  fulness,    Hunger,    Sorrows, 

^Cf.  Theog.  35;  97;  638;  Scut.  30;  41;  42;  44;  60;  117;  222;  322;  390; 
405;  426;  451;  Fr.  263  (226).  In  some  cases  however  the  indebtedness  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  other  way. 

^  First  use  though   perhaps  spurious  and   late.     Cf.    Find.    Nem.   Ill  78. 

'  Probably  spurious  and  very  late.  See  Martin  Proocmium  zu  den  Erga 
des  Hesiodus. 

*  Nemesis  is  personified  at  length  as  loved  and  pursued  by  Zeus, 
Cypria  6. 
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Murders,  Battles,  Contentions,  Disputations,  Lawlessness,  Oath, 
Envy,  Victory,  Might,  Strength,  Wisdom,  Law,  Hours,  Order,  Jus- 
tice, Peace,  Fear,  Terror.  The  above  are  all  from  the  Theogony. 
In  the  Works  and  Days,  Eris,  Strife,  is  deified  both  as  bad  and  as 
good  divinity,  11-24.  Night  is  the  mother  of  Evil  Strife,  17.  Oath 
(as  avenger)  follows  hard  upon  crooked  judgments,  219.  Hope  is 
alone  left  in  the  jar,  not  allowed  to  fly  out  with  the  other  evils,  96. 
In  500  Hope,  in  the  sense  of  false  delusion,  as  not  being  good  is 
found.'  Envy,  of  sad  countenance,  attends  mankind,  195.°  Rever- 
ence and  Awe  are  deified,  200.  Persuasion  is  deified  along  with  the 
Graces  and  Hours,  73. 

Some  of  these  abstractions  occur  in  later  poets  personified  or  deified  and 
are  traced  here  for  sake  of  comparison.  Aixri,  Justice,  the  Hours,  Ein'oniri, 
Fair  Order,  and  EIqtivti,  Peace,  are  the  children  of  Zeus  by  his  wife  Themis 
Law,  who  care  for  the  work  of  mankind,  Theog.  901.  Alcman  in  66  (45) 
makes  Tvxn  the  sister  of  Euvohiti  and  of  Ileidco,  Persuasion,  and  the  daughter 
of  ITooH-aOeia,  Foresight.  Sappho  calls  upon  AiV.ti  to  crown  the  locks  of  a 
lover,  77  (44).  Pindar  in  Py.  VIII  i,  has  "Hoi'Xia  as  daughter  of  Ai>cn. 
The  latter  as  Justice  or  Truth,  presides  over  the  sweet-sounding  strain,  Py. 
VIII  70-1.  Cf.  01.  XIII  6sq.  for  the  same  group  and  relationship  found  in 
Hesiod.  Fair  Order  dwells  in  Corinth,  with  her  sister,  sure  foundation  of 
cities,  Justice,  and  sister,  Peace,  stewards  of  wealth  to  mankind,  golden 
children  of  right-counselling  Themis.  In  Bacch.  XIV  (XV)  53sq.  the  ety- 
mology of  Aixii  is  suggested  by  lOeiav  and  she  is  the  prize  of  the  contest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  attendant  of  Fair  Order  and  of  prudent  Themis  and 
blessed  are  they  whose  children  choose  her  to  dwell  with  them.  Cf.  Bacch. 
XVI  (XVII)  25.  ^schylus  has  an  allegory  of  Aixr)  as  the  virgin  daughter 
of  Zeus,  Sept.  662-71  ;  she  lights  up  a  hovel  and  with  averted  eyes  leaves  the 
abode  of  the  wealthy,  Ag.  772-81 ;  she  is  associated  with  xoolto;  and  Zeus, 
Cho.  244-5;  she  exacts  her  dues  and  cries  aloud,  Cho.  310-1 ;  cf.  also  Ag. 
911;  161 1 ;  Cho.  641;  646.'  In  Hes.  Op.  73  Hei9(h,  Persuasion,  is  called  and 
is  associated  with  the  x«eites.  Cf.  Theog.  349  where  she  is  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Sappho  in  1,  18  makes  her  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  love;  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Hes.  Op.  Sappho  made  Persuasion  the 
daughter  of  Aphrodite.  Mild-eyed  she  with  Cypris  have  reared  Euryalus  on 
roses,  Ibycus  5  (4).     Pindar  represents  her  as  wielding  a  scourge  of  unholy 

'But  in  Theognis  1 135-8  Hope  is  a  goddess,  the  only  good  one  left 
among  mankind.  For  full  discussion  of  various  interpretations  of  Hope 
see  Bogiatzides  in  A0HNA  191 1,  53-67. 

'For  deification  of  abstract  ideas  in  Greek  literature  see  Camphcll's 
Religion  in  Gk.  Lit.  268;  277;  282;  Prellcr's  Gricchischc  Mythologie  I  475-84; 
501-8;  527-41;  Jane  Harrison's   Prolog,  to  Gk.  Relig.  270-1;  507;   509;  613. 

^Cf.  Jane  Harrison  Prolog.  Gk.  Relig.  270-1;  507;  Hirzel  Themis,  Dike 
und  Verwandtes. 
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love,  Py.  IX  219.  She  is  wise  and  holds  the  keys  of  holy  loves,  Py.  IX  39.' 
In  ^schylus  we  find  that  Athena  loves  the  eyes  of  Persuasion,  Eum.  970;  in 
good  sense  also  cf.  Ag.  105;  but  as  guile  or  temptation,  child  of  frenzy  and 
treacherous  cf.  Ag.  385-6;  Cho.  726-7.  As  unsuccessful  in  her  powers  over 
all  but  Death  see  Fr.  161. 

From  the  Scutum,  which  is  much  later  than  the  rest  of  Hesiodic 
poetry,  are  found  a  few  examples  of  personification  similar  to  those 
in  Homer.  Terror  and  Panic  attend  Ares  on  the  battle-field,  195 ; 
463.^  Strife,  Tumult  and  Death  contend  in  battle,  Scut.  156.  v-rip&q, 
as  demons  of  battle,  249.  In  264sq.  is  a  long  personification  of 
Misery,  'AyX^Z,  gloomy  and  of  revolting  features.  In  Theog.  678-81 
the  accompanying  agitation  of  nature  in  the  confliqt  between  Zeus  and 
the  Titans  may  be  allied  with  the  mythic  conception  of  the  sea, 
earth  and  heaven  or  may  contain  a  slight  element  of  poetic  personi- 
fication. The  relationship  metaphor  of  the  day  as  stepmother  or 
mother,  Op.  825  is  very  late.^" 

Similes 
In  Fr,  218  (242)  a  beautiful  river  is  compared  to  a  grace- 
ful maiden.  The  similes  of  the  lions,  Scut.  402  and  426  are 
late  and  clearly  under  Homeric  influence.^^  So  also  of  the  simile  of 
the  boar.  Scut.  387.  The  simile  of  the  vultures  in  Scut.  405  is 
based  upon  II.  XVI  428,  with  a  few  added  details.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  drone  in  imagery  is  found  in  Hes.  Theog.  594-602  and  Op. 
303-7.  It  stands  as  the  type  of  the  man  who  does  not  work,  but  de- 
vours the  profit  of  others.  In  the  Theogony  passage  by  a  reversal  of 
genders  the  men  are  the  bees  and  the  women  the  drones.^-  A  river 
(because  it  winds)  is  likened  to  a  serpent,  Spaxov,  Fr.  38  (65).  For 
falling  tree  associated  with  a  falling  stone  to  represent  a  stricken 
warrior,  see  the  late  Scut.  421.  Similes  involving  fire  for  brilliance 
or   fury,   decidedly   reminiscent  of   Homer,   all  being  short  as   in 

*Cf.  also  Fr.  122  (87);  123  (88);  ^sch.  Supp.  523;  1041 ;  Eur.  885; 
Horace  Ep.  I  6,  38.  See  Diss,  by  Otto  Jahn,  Peitho,  Die  Gottin  der 
Uberredung,  Greifswald  1846. 

*Cf.  II.  IV  440;  IX  2. 

"  Cf .  ^sch.  Prom.  727. 

'^^  Cf.  II.  Ill  23  (apparently  misunderstood  however  by  the  poet  who 
applies  o&na  to  a  living  animal)  ;  XVI  756;  XVII  61. 

"This  simile  became  a  favorite  one  in  later  literature.  Aristophanes, 
Vesp.  1 1 14,  applies  it  to  the  dicasts  who  live  off  others'  toil.  Cf.  Plato  Rep. 
552C;  Xen.  Cyr.  II  2,  25. 
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Homer,  are  found  in  Scut.  60;  72;  345  (associated  with  a  storm). 
The  moon  is  used  for  personal  beauty,  Fr.  142  (154)  4.  An  image 
from  lightning  for  speed  is  found  in  Scut.  322.  The  earth  melted 
from  the  fire  sent  by  Zeus  as  tin  or  iron  melts  through  the  art  of  man 
and  the  melting-pot,  Theog.  861-7.^^  In  Op.  109;  128  and  144  the 
myth  of  the  races  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  involves  the  meta- 
phorical idea  based  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  three  metals.  The 
first  use  of  the  avalanche  simile  occurs  in  Scut.  374.  The  rocks  leap 
forth  from  the  crest  of  a  lofty  mountain,  roll  down  to  the  plain 
overwhelming  the  trees  in  their  pathway ;  in  like  manner  did  the 
opposing  forces  meet  in  battle.  Probably  the  image  is  used  for 
sound  as  well  as  for  shock.  The  noise  is  clearly  the  point  of  the 
comparison  in  Scut.  437.^*  Something  not  named  is  compared  to 
a  river,  Fr.  263  (226).  For  thought  as  image  of  swiftness  cf.  Scut. 
222.  Amphitryon  comes  as  happily  to  his  home  as  one  escapes  a 
dread  illness,  Scut.  42." 

Metaphors 
Here  also  there  has  been  little  development.  The  following, 
being  identical  or  almost  so  with  those  in  Homer,  need  no 
further  comment.  The  cruel  (vr,Xet)  sword,  Theog.  316.  Broad 
back  of  the  sea,  Theog.  ^(^2-,  781  ;  790;  972.^"  Phthia,  the  mother  of 
flocks,  Fr.  81  (102).  Unwinding  grievous  toil,  Scut.  44.  Weaving 
a  device.  Scut.  28.  The  shepherd  of  the  people.  Theog.  1000;  Fr. 
19  (40).  The  flow  of  speech,  Theog.  39;  84;  97.  The  scion  of 
Ares,  Fr.  73  (97)  ;  99  (122)  ;  no  (135).^^  A  lily-like  voice,  Theog. 
41.  Quenchless  noise,  Theog.  852.  Chilling  for  terrible,  Theog. 
657;  936;  Scut.  255;  Op.  153.  To  freeze  for  to  terrify.  Op.  360. 
The  threshold  of  old  age.  Op.  331.  Lion-hearted  Achilles,  Theog. 
1007.  Winged  words.  Scut.  117;  326;  445.  A  deliverer  as  a  light, 
Fr.  278  (174).  The  image  of  sewing,  parTto,  now  first  applied  to 
song,  Fr.  265  (244).^^  6aXXo)  is  now  used  wnth  a  wider  range  of 
words,  as  with  ElpiQvir],  Theog.  902 ;  vuvatvceg  Scut.  276.^®     Widely 

"First  use. 

"With  these  examples  cf.  II.  XIII   137  for  the  stone  rolled  along  the 
torrent  to  represent  Hector's  charge. 

"  Cf .  Od.  V  394- 

"  Cf .  Cypria  i,  Kinkel   for  Paduorepvov. 

"Cf.  Cypria  5,  Kinkel. 

»«Cf.  Find.  Nem.  II  2. 

"Cf.   also   Op.   227;    236;    Fr.    163    (191).     In   Op.   227   it   is   associated 
with  OA'dfi'oiv. 
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sown  in  the  sense  of  scattered,  Theog.  365.  The  adjectives  straight 
and  crooked  for  right  and  wrong  are  very  common.  Cf .  Theog.  86 ; 
Op,  7  (associated  with  iGuvet)  ;  9;  36;  194;  221;  226;  230;  258; 
262;  264;  Fr.  174  (198).  Terror,  slaughter,  marvelous  deeds  and 
even  dust  may  flame,  Scut.  63;  155;  165. 

There  are  a  few  metaphors  conspicuous  for  their  first  use  or  new 
application.  Death  has  a  heart  of  iron  and  bronze,  Theog.  764.  The 
myth  wherein  the  races  are  compared  to  gold.  Op.  109;  to  bronze 
144;  to  iron  176  is  probably  metaphorical  at  the  basis  as  represent- 
ing different  degrees  of  excellence,  though  associations  of  armor 
may  be  partly  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  last  two.  The  image 
of  sowing  evil  and  reaping  the  consequences,  Fr.  174  (198)  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Roots  for  foundation  as  of  earth  or  of 
threshold,  Theog.  728;  812  (but  cf.  Od.  IX  390).  Hesiod  adds  a 
little  to  Homer's  flower  of  youth  (II.  XIII  484)  by  calling  it  tender, 
Theog.  988.  The  same  image  is  in  Fr.  28  (53)  apparently  applied 
to  virginity.  To  wither,  /.aptpet,  in  sense  of  destroying  is  first  found 
in  Op.  7  (late),  [xaupow,  dp^aupoo,  to  darken,  metaphorically  for 
causing  to  be  forgotten  or  for  destroying,  are  first  found  in  Op. 
325;  693.  The  image  of  fire  in  later  poets  applied  to  love  (see 
Sapp,  2,  10)  or  in  Latin  through  ardens  and  igneus  to  various  strong 
feelings  and  bodily  capacities,  is  in  Hesiod  through  the  word  atOoxa 
used  for  hunger,  Op.  363.  This  word  occurs  frequently  in  Homer  of 
wine  or  of  bronze,  in  the  sense  of  gleaming,  not  necessarily  recalling 
the  image  of  fire.^°  In  our  present  passage  color  can  have  no  part 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  reference  to  the  consuming 
qualities  of  fire.  See  Mackail,  Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry,  51  who 
says  "flame-bright  hunger,  one  of  those  curious  phrases  taken  from 
the  court  poets  and  made  half  in  innocence,  half  in  satire,  into  an 
awkward  ornament."  An  image  of  the  storm  applied  to  rude  con- 
duct is  recalled  by  Su(ni;e[x<p£Xo?,  Op.  y22r'^  First  appearances  also 
are  the  images  of  the  treasury  (Orjaczupo?)  of  sparing  speech.  Op. 
719  (cf.  Find.  Py.  VI  8)  ;  <pdpixa7.ov  as  remedy  for  neglect.  Op.  485; 
wrestling  for  struggling,  Op.  413  (cf.  Pind.  Nem.  VIII  47)  ;  the 
sails  as  wings  of  a  ship,  Fr.  76  (100)  ;--  eloquence  as  dew,  Theog- 

^"Cf.  Hes.  Op.  724.    Cf.  Od.  X  152  where  it  is  applied  to  smoke. 

"For  the  literal  cf.  II.  XVI  748  (only  use  in  Homer)  ;  Hes.  Theog.  440. 
Probably  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Greek  classical  literature.  Various  ety- 
mologies are  proposed,  the  most  likely  being  its  derivation  from  JieM.q)i^. 

=^Cf.  Od.  XXHI  272. 
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83  (perhaps  myth)  ;  the  day  as  mother  and  as  stepmother,  Op.  825 
(very  late)  ;  gluttonous  men  as  stomachs,  Theog.  26  (metonymy  and 
late).  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  single  allegory  of  Hesiod  in  Op. 
287-92.  The  way  to  baseness  is  short  and  lies  hard  by.  But  to  \nr- 
tue  the  path  is  long  and  steep  and  rough  at  first  but  when  the  sum- 
mit is  reached  it  becomes  easy.^^ 

**€£.  Simonides  41  (32)  who  seems  to  refer  to  this.  He  makes  virtue 
dwell  among  the  rocks  hard  to  ascend  in  a  place  where  mortal  gaze  cannot 
reach  until  after  toil  one  comes  to  the  height  of  manhood.    See  under  Pindar. 


HOMERIC  HYMNS 
The  Homeric  Hymns  in  general  belong  to  the  seventh  century. 
The  Demeter  is  placed  in  Solon's  time,  that  is,  before  559.  Most 
of  the  shorter  hymns  and  the  epigrams  are  as  late  or  later.  Not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  dates  they  are  treated  together  inas- 
much as  they  present  little  that  is  new  or  noteworthy.  Not  only 
absolutely  but  relatively  is  the  number  of  similes  and  metaphors 
decreased.  Many  of  those  found  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
older  poems.  In  similes  no  good  case  of  the  repeating  word  is 
found  and  the  pointing  word  is  rare — a  departure  from  Homer's 
usual  practice.  The  metaphor  is  twice  briefly  sustained,  Dem.  217; 
Herm.  375.  Delos  flowers  forth  in  (is  adorned  with)  gold  as  a 
mountain-ridge  is  covered  with  the  flowers  of  the  forest,  the  resem- 
blance lying  in  the  color,  Apol.  139.  The  hair  falling  over  the 
shoulders  is  like  the  crocus,  Dem.  178,  the  resemblance  again  lying 
in  color.^  Apollo  rushes  forth  from  his  ship  as  a  star  at  noon, 
from  which  many  sparks  fly,  Apol.  441.^  Two  goddesses  walk  as 
doves,  Apol.  114.^  For  speed  birds  are  employed  in  Dem.  43;  89. 
Maidens  dart  away  like  frisky  deer  or  heifers,  Dem,  174.^  Hermes 
contrives  a  word  and  deed  as  swiftly  as  thought  pierces  the  breast 
of  a  man  visited  by  many  cares,  Herm,  43.  For  short  simile  in- 
volving thought  as  image  of  flight,  cf.  Apol.  186.^  The  image  in 
Herm.  43  is  associated  with  another  that  now  appears  for  first  time, 
"swifter  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  Hermes  hides  himself  as 
ashes  conceal  the  embers,  Herm,  237 ;  cf .  Dem,  239 ;  Od,  V  488. 

Metaphors 

No  clear  cases  of  personification  exist.  Doors  are  addressed 
as  if  possessed  with  hearing,  Ep.  Hom.  XV  3.  In  several  instances 
inanimate  nature  manifests  joy,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
Homer  where  the  feeling  is  suggested  by  suffering.®  Likewise  the 
wild  places  of  earth  show  sympathy  with  Artemis  at  her  approach, 

^Cf.  Ovid  A.  A.  I  530;  first  appearance  but  cf.  Od.  VI  231  for  hyacinth 
resembling  hair  for  different  reason. 

*  Cf .  II.  IV  75,  of  which  this  is  an  imitation. 
'  Cf .  II.  V  778. 

*  Cf .  Od.  X  410. 

•Cf.  II.  XV  80;  Od.  VII  36. 
•Cf.  Apol.  118;  Dem.   14. 
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Art.  XXVII  6-9.  A  similar  sympathy  is  shown  at  Athena's 
birth,  Ath.  XXVIII  9-13.''  Metaphors  similar  to  those  al- 
ready found.  y.ap7cva  (of  a  mountain),  Apol.  39;  41.  xoXzo?  (of  the 
sea),  Apol.  431.  Clothed  in  shamelessness,  Herm.  156.  xp-^?e;i.va 
(of  a  city),  Dem.  151.  Of  a  place  clothed  with  a  forest,  Apol.  225; 
Herm.  228.  Ida  and  Arcadia  as  mother  of  wild  animals  or  flocks, 
Aphr.  68;  Pan  XIX  30  (very  late).  The  flower  of  youth  and  beauty, 
Herm.  375;  Dem.  108;  Aphr.  X  3.  Delos  flowers  with  gold,  Apol. 
139;  a  metaphor  leading  to  the  following  simile;  cf.  II.  IV  274;  Od. 

XX  13.  Flourishing,  Herm.  452;  h.  XXX  13.  A  maiden  as  ectAoq, 
Dem.  66.  The  image  of  the  hair  applied  through  the  verb,  xonaw, 
to  a  tree,  Dem.  454.^  Udder  for  fruitfulness,  Dem.  450.  The  fire 
of  battle,  Ep.  IV  5  (first  appearance  of  noun  xOp  in  metaphor). 
Threshold  of  old  age,  Aphr.  106.  Children  as  towers  of  city  (its 
strength),  Ep.  XIII  i  (probably  late).  Cloud  of  sorrow  and  of  old 
age,  Aphr.  243-4.  Flow  of  speech,  h.  XXV  5.  Paths  of  words  and 
of  deeds,  Herm.  531.  acTru?,  depth  of  guile,  Herm.  66.  Straight 
judgments,  Dem.  152.  New  or  unusual  metaphors.  A  colony  is  the 
daugliter,  /.oupir;,  of  the  original  city,  Ep.  I  2  (very  late).  Hermes  is 
swathed  up  in  cunning  tricks,  Herm.  245.  Subjection  is  rej)- 
resented  under  the  image  of  a  yoke  resting  upon  the  neck,  Dem. 
217  (perhaps  no  earlier  than  Theognis'  use  of  the  same  image). 
The  path  of  the  moon  is  its  furrow,  Sel.  XXXII  ii."'  The  image 
of  the  blunted  edge  applied  to  the  loss  of  power  is  found  in  Ep.  XII 
4  (probably  late).  Beauty  is  a  breath  that  floats  alx)ut  the  fair  one 
(suggested  only  by  the  verb  ar.To),  Dem.  276.'"  In  Aphr.  224  the 
verb  ^uaat  suggests  that  old  age  is  a  garment  that  may  be  sloughed 
off  like  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  In  Herm.  284  the  expression  "to 
bring  a  man  to  the  ground"  in  the  sense  of  robbing  him  of  his  pos- 
sessions, may  refer  to  the  throwing  of  an  adversary  in  a  wrestling 
bout  or  possibly  to  the  grounding  of  a  ship.  A  mountain  flowers 
with  a  forest,  Fr.  Bac.  XXXIV  8,  probably  later  than  Alcman  63 

'Cf.  II.  XIII  29. 

"Cf.  Od.  XXIII  195;  Apol.  Rh.  Ill  927;  Catul.  4.  i^:  Tilnil.  I  4.  30;  Hor. 
O.  I  21,  5 ;  IV  3,  II  ;  Virg.  G.  IV  137  and  frequently  elsewhere. 
'So  of  the  sun,  Arat.  748;  cf.  Nic.  Th.  571. 
'"The  same  verb  in  Hes.  Scut.  8  may  be  literal  of  the  fragrance.     In.  II. 

XXI  386  in  the  case  of  the  contending  gods  there  may  be  an  image  of  the 
storm  of  passion;  or  more  probably  a  reversion  to  a  more  primitive  meaning, 
paralleled  by  the  noun  ^'(xo;  which  is  here  associated  with  it. 
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(123).  A  new  image  is  that  involved  in  v.(xKvv.(^mq  in  Dem.  8;  Aphr. 
284;  420.  Proserpina,  playing  among  the  flowers  has  a  face  like 
a  bud  or  calyx,  the  resemblance  being  probably  the  rosy  color.  One 
commentator  thinks  the  reference  is  to  the  opening  of  the  bud  to 
resemble  the  eyes.^^ 

"  Cf.  Bacchyl.  V  98;    X  108  for  xaXvxooxecpavog  applied  to  Artemis  and 
her  devotees,  where  the  literal  buds  that  make  the  wreathes  are  intended. 


CALLINUS,  ARCHILOCHUS 

The  elegiac,  iambic  and  lyric  poets  are  grouped  together  in 
this  and  succeeding  chapters,  chronologically  as  far  as  possible. 
In  many  cases  the  remains  are  so  scanty  as  to  give  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  a  knowledge  of  their  use  of  imagery.  Separate 
chapters  are  given  to  Anacreon,  Theognis  and  Bacchylides.  The 
simile  is  now  greatly  reduced  in  importance  and  therefore  not 
classified  apart  from  the  metaphor.^  This  chapter  includes  Callinus. 
Terpander,  Tyrtaeus,  Archilochus,  Semonides  and  Mimnermus,  occu- 
pying the  larger  part  of  the  seventh  century. 

No  wide  departures  are  noted  from  earlier  usages  excepting  the 
restricted  use  of  the  long  simile.  There  are  some  new  images  noted 
below,  and  many  old  ones  may  still  be  found.  No  marked  increase 
is  observed  of  images  for  the  more  spiritual  or  internal  qualities, 
but  note  youth  as  a  dream,  Mim.  5  (3 )  and  disposition  represented 
by  the  sea,  Sem.  7  (8)  37.  The  metaphor  may  be  sustained  a  little 
more  frequently,  as  in  Arch.  50  (46)  ;  53  (33)  (allegory)  ;  62  (^2)  ; 
105  (82).  Perhaps  the  first  use  of  the  qualifying  genitive  (noted 
more  fully  under  Aeschylus)  is  that  of  the  wave  of  battle,  found 
in  Tyr.  10  (8)  22.  One  simile,  Homeric  in  extent  and  content,  is 
found  in  Mim.  2  (2)  1-3,  of  mankind  compared  to  leaves  (see  II. 
VI  146)  but  the  image  is  curiously  mixed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
metaphor  of  the  flowers  of  youth. 

Under  personification  the  addresses  to  the  soul  by  Terpander  and 
Archilochus  are  noteworthy.  Terpander  asks  his  soul,  ^piQv,  to 
sing  of  Apollo,  Terp.  2.  This  species  of  personification  may  now  be 
traced  through  later  poets. 

Pindar  in  01.  I  4,  calls  upon  his  soul,  J\roQ,  to  sing  the  glories  of  the 
Olympian  games.  So  in  01.  II  98  he  asks  his  soul,  di'ne,  at  whom  he  may 
aim  the  shafts  of  his  song;  and  in  Nem.  Ill  26,  to  what  shore  it  leads  his 
voyage  of  song;  and  in  Pai.  IV  50  he  exhorts  it  to  be  content  with  its 
present  possessions.  Archilochus  in  62  (32)  calls  upon  his  heart,  over- 
whelmed as  it  is  with  sorrows  to  arise  and  defend  itself  and  enjoins  it  not 
to  exult  too  much  in  victory  or  to  be  cast  down  in  defeat.  The  personifi- 
cation of  the  soul  goes  so  far  that  it  may  even  oppose  its  breast  to  the 
enemy.  See  under  the  Odyssey  and  cf.  also  the  following.  Ibycus  speaks 
to  his  soul,   ^v\d,   in    some    uncertain   connection,   4    (3V     Theognis    in   877 

^  &aneQ  appears  in  Cal.  i,  20  for  first  time. 

'Cf.  Anacreon  40  (38)  5  where  the  address  is  to  q?oovTi8e;. 
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calls  upon  his  soul,  to  enjoy  youth  while  it  may.  Pindar  again  in  Py.  Ill  6i 
warns  it,  not  to  strive  for  immortal  life;  and  in  Fr.  123  (88)  and  127  (236) 
he  warns  it  to  suit  love  to  his  years.  In  ^sch.  Sept.  1033-4  Antigone  calls 
upon  her  heart  to  share  in  her  brother's  woes.  Euripides  in  several  cases 
makes  his  characters  address  their  heart  on  occasions  of  distress;  I.  T.  344; 
Med.  1056;  1242;  Or.  466. 

In  Archilochus  we  find  the  first  personifying  apostrophes  to 
things  (excepting  of  course  such  cases  as  II.  Ill  276-8  where  the  myth 
prevails  and  the  addresses  to  the  heart  in  the  Odyssey).  In  an 
epigram,  115  (81),  he  addresses  the  earth  that  holds  the  departed 
heroes.  The  tendency  to  ascribe  life  to  inanimate  things  may  now  be 
traced. 

olvoi;,  wine,  is  addressed  as  giver  of  good  and  evil,  Theop.  873.^  So 
poverty,  Theog.  649.  Simonides  118  (cf.  150)'  (probably  both  spurious),  calls 
upon  the  vine;  and  upon  his  affliction,  100  (62).  Sappho  42  (24)  invokes 
her  lyre.  Pindar  calls  upon  song,  01.  II  1-2;  Nem.  V  2-3;  he  likewise  in- 
vokes Echo,  01.  XIV  19;  and  his  lyre,  Py.  I  1-2;  and  appeals  even  to  the 
lips  that  sing,  01.  IX  36.  Pindar  is  the  first  to  address  localities  ;*  He 
calls  upon  groves  and  cities  to  receive  the  triumph  of  his  song ;  in  one  case 
he  aslis  a  city  to  yield  its  precedence  in  song;  in  another  he  recites  the 
meritorious  deeds  of  a  city  asking  in  what  it  finds  its  greatest  delight.^  Cf. 
Bacch.  Fr.  21  (6);  ^sch.  Prom.  88-93;  1091-3;  Ag.  1157;  Cho.  45;  yT2-2„ 
wherein  are  appeals  to  aether,  winds,  rivers,  sun,  sea,  earth,  prompted  by 
sviffering.  The  mythological  feeling  may  account  in  part  for  some  of  these 
but  it  is  clearly  absent  in  Ag.  22-3;  518-9;  1168,  wherein  towers,  torches, 
palaces  and  altars  are  called  upon.  The  prompting  feeling  is  of  joy  in 
several  cases.  Cf.  Ag.  22-3;  503-8;  518-9;  1577.  In  none  of  these  instances 
is  anything  like  responsiveness  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  thing  addressed. 
The  first  tendency  in  this  direction  is  found  in  Sophocles.* 

Images  similar  to  those  already  found.  Lion,  Tyr.  11  (10). 
Horse,  Sem.  18  (22).  Dog,  anxious  over  its  young,  Sem.  7  (8)  34.^ 
Flourishing,  Arch.  105  (82)  (associated  with  withering,  icapcpsxai)  ; 
Terp.  3;  Sem.  7  (8)  85.  Flowers  of  love  and  youth,  Tyr.  8  (6)  28; 
Mim.  I,  4;  2,  3;  5  (3)  2.  Leaves  for  frailty  of  mankind,  Mim.  2, 
1-4.     Rays  of  sun  for  brilliance  of  a  man,  Mim.  12  (13)  11.     A  man 

*  Cf .  Xenoph.  i   (21)  5  for  wine  which  speaks. 

*  Cf.  Radford  page    26  ad  fin. 

«Cf.  01.  XIII  9;  Isth.  I  i;  6;  VII  (VI)  i;  Fr.  76  (46)  ;  Pai.  VI  125. 
Cf.  Fr.  107  (74)   I  for  an  appeal  to  the  ray  of  the  sun. 

"Cf.  Soph.  El.  86-9;  O.  T.  1398-1402;  Phil.  1081-5;  1 128-31.  Cf.  Coram, 
Philologues  XIV  242.  Note  however  that  a  sympathetic  response,  not  of 
speech,  has  been  found  several  times.  Cf.  Hes.  Theog.  678-81 ;  h.  Apol. 
118;  Dem.  14;  cf.  also  ^sch.  Prom.  406-35. 

'  Cf .  Od.  XX  14. 
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as  a  tower  of  strength,  Cal.  i,  20.^  (papiJiay.ov,  perhaps  reinforced  by 
avr]/.eaxotat,  Arch.  9  (55)  5-7.  eTctvAwOw  Cal.  i,  9.  eu&u?  Tyr.  2,  8. 
iat'vw  Arch.   37   (24).     The  height,   axpov,  of   excellence,  Tyr.    10 

(8)43- 

New  and  unusual  images.  ydXoq,  which  Homer  applies  txD  rim  of  a 
vessel  is  applied  to  the  rim  of  the  (bowl  of  the)  ocean,  Mim.  10,  7, 
(ZYxaXr],  arm,  applied  to  waves.  Arch.  29."  p'^7.'-?,  back  of  an  ass, 
for  ridge.  Arch.  17.  18.  In  Arch.  1 1  (62)  the  sea  is  called  euTcXoy.aixou. 
This  has  been  variously  emended.  It  seems  that  tresses  are  nowhere 
else  assigned  to  the  sea  and  the  juxtaposition  of  zo/at;;,  often  used 
of  gray  hair,  does  not  accord  well  with  the  fair  tresses.  The  effect 
upon  the  mind  caused  by  wine  is  expressed  by  a  metaphor  (verb) 
from  thunder,  Arch.  74  (39).  The  wrinkles  of  old  age  are  furrows, 
Arch,  no  (94)  (perhaps  earlier  than  h.  Hom.  Sel,  XXXII  11). 
TuwXo?,  colt,  Sem.  5  (6)  (thing  cpd.  not  stated).  The  image  of  the 
trace-horse,  zaptiopoq,  may  be  felt  in  Arch.  53  (33).  Note  associ- 
ation of  TcXavaxac  and  see  under  Iliad.  The  ass,  ovo?.  Arch.  87  (88). 
TcepSt?  Arch.  89  (105).  Iv-iivoq,  Sem.  12  (17).  For  paltriness  of 
life,  apparently,  the  insect  is  used,  Sem.  13  (18).  The  fruit  of 
youth  (its  fruition),  Mim.  2,  8.  The  wave  of  battle,  Tyr.  10 
(8)  22.^°  In  the  personification  of  the  soul,  Arch.  62  (22),  there 
seems  to  be  a  metaphor  from  the  sea  implied  in  the  verbs  /.uxoixeve 
and  avaSu  "overwhelmed  in  the  waves  of  adversity,  rise.""  In  the 
fables  of  Semonides  one  woman  is  made  from  the  sea.  The  poet's 
reason  for  this  is  explained  in  a  simile,  7  (8)  37,  wherein  the 
woman's  changeable  character  is  likened  to  the  alternate  calm  and 
storm  of  the  sea.  Two  strong  men  were  the  pillars  of  the  land. 
Arch.  115  (81).  In  Arch.  53  {t,s)  is  an  allegory  of  the  conduct  of 
the  gods  toward  man;  they  often  raise  up  men  when  lying  on  the 
ground  and  overthrow  them  when  they  fare  well.  l'>oni  mythology 
comes  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  representing  misfortune,  which  hangs 

-Cf.  Od.  XI  556. 

•  This  may  be  a  reversion  to  a  more  primitive  meaning  seen  in  fiy^o;. 
However  in  ^sch.  Cho.  585-6  the  association  of  Tgecpfi  implies  tlie  personi- 
fication of  the  sea  with  arms.  Cf.  also  .Esch.  Prom.  1019 ;  Ar.  Ran.  704; 
Eur.  Hel.  1062;   1436;  Or.  1378;  Fr.  941. 

"Cf.  Shorey's  Horace  H  7,  16. 

"Cf.  II.  XXI  240  but  note  that  ava8u  has  been  variously  emended. 
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over  the  island,  Arch.  50  (46).  The  same  image  may  be  suggested 
in  the  verb  i)%zpY.pi[L<XT:(xt,  applied  to  impending  old  age,  Mim.  5  (3) 
6.  Cf.  Pind.  01.  I  58-9;  Isth.  VII  10.  but  afx^f/uGev,  two  lines  below 
suggests  that  the  image  may  be  that  of  a  cloud  or  mist.  Youth  is 
fleeting  as  a  dream,  Mim.  5  (3)  4." 

"Cf.  Theog.  1020;  Pind.  Py.  VIII  95;  ^sch.  Ag.  82;   Prom.  448;  540; 
Supp.  888. 


ALCMAN,  ALCAEUS,  SAPPHO 
Our  next  group  includes  one  Doric  and  two  Aeolic  poets  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  first  part  of  the  sixth. 
The  list  of  new  images  is  now  larger  proportionately,  a  fact  due 
probably  to  the  dialects  and  themes  which  differ  from  those  of  the 
earlier  poets.  The  metaphor  is  not  sustained  any  more  frequently 
though  we  do  have  the  remarkable  allegories  of  Alcaeus  6  (2)  and 
7  (3).  The  simile  is  restricted  in  use.  The  expanded  simile  is  not 
found  and  of  course  the  repeating  and  pointing  words  become  un- 
necessary. <j>T£  Alcman  5,  41 ;  octs  Alcman  5,  62,  and  tw?  aJaxep  at 
Alcman  5,  46  are  found  for  the  first  time.  A  peculiar  form  of  simile 
now  appears  wherein  without  any  word  of  comparison  something  is 
compared  to  another  by  means  of  a  compact  sentence  including  an 
appositive  or  predicate  noun,  as  in  Alcman  5.  85-7,  "I  cried  out  in 
vain  (as)  an  owl."  ^  A  new  form  of  simiile  is  that  by  implication. 
Cf.  Alcman  5,  92-4  wherein  a  leader  of  a  chorus  is  likened  thus  to 
a  trace-horse  and  immediately  after  to  a  pilot.'  The  resemblances 
are  often  now  more  subtle.  The  storm  and  fire  of  war  familiar  to 
Homer  have  in  these  lyric  poets  become  the  storm  and  fire  of  love. 
In  Homer  devices  may  be  woven;  but  in  Alcman  the  day  (with  its 
manifold  events)  may  be  woven.  But  see  page  66.  So  in  the  foam 
as  flower,  the  maiden  as  the  unattainable  apple,  wine  as  the  window 
of  the  soul  we  have  passed  beyond  the  obvious  external  resemblances 
that  characterize  the  imagery  of  Homer. 

Personification 
There  is  more  personification  in  this  group  than  in  the 
former.  Alcman  in  65  (10)  ascribes  life  to  the  ridges,  ra- 
vines and  crags  by  representing  them  as  sleeping.^  The  metaphori- 
cal ship  of  state  may  be  personified  through  the  preposition  auv, 
Alcaeus  6  (2)  4.*     For  personification  of  recOto  see  under  Hesiod. 

^Cf.  Theognis  347,  "I  am  the  dog  that  crossed  the  ravine."  Cf.  Shorey. 
Class.  Phil.  IV  433sq.  Note  also  that  the  entire  fragment  (.Mcman  5)  is  much 
mutilated  and  disputed. 

'For  similar  similes  cf.  Find.  01.  VI  loo-i  ;  VII  94-5;  XI  ic>-2i  ;  Xem. 
Ill  19-21 ;  80-2. 

•Cf.  II.  V  524  where  the  might  of  Boreas  sleeps;  Simon.  22  (50)  15 
(sea);  .i^sch.  Ag.  565-6  (sea  again,  much  developed). 

*  See  Smyth. 
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Tiix'']  is  now  personified  for  first  time.    Alcman  in  66  (45)  makes  her 

the  daughter  of  HpoixaOeca  and  sister  of  Fair  Order  and  Persuasion. 

In  Pindar  01.  XII  1-5  she  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  Saviour  who  pilots 

ships,  and  controls  the  destinies  of  wars  and  councils.     Cf.  Fr.  40  (15)  ; 

also  39  (14);  41    (13).         In  ^schylus  we  find  her  again  as  pilot  and 

goddess,  Ag.  663-4.     Cf.   also   Supp.   523  where  she  is  associated  with 

Persuasion.     Her  personification  is  not  so  vivid  as  that  of   Dike.     See 

Jane  Harrison,  Prolog.  Gk.  Relig.  270. 

For  npo[JLa6£ta  in  Alcman  66  (45)  see  under  Hesiod.  Destiny,  Alda, 

and  Device  (IIopo?  but  lectio  incerta)  are  elevated  to  the  ranks  of 

gods,  Alcman  5,  13-5.    Poverty  and  Helplessness  are  sisters,  Alcaeus 

7Z  (65).^    Sappho  addresses  Evening  (or  Hesperus)  as  the  one  who 

brings  all  things  home  which  Morning  has  scattered,  the  sheep,  the 

goat,  and  the  child  to  the  mother,  Sapp.  93  (68).^  Sappho  in  55  (39) 

personifies  Night  by  ascribing  dark  eyes  to  her;  and  Alcman  in 

63  (123)  calls  a  forest-covered  mountain  the  breast  of  dark  night. 

Images  Already  Found 
Birds  in  general  and  eagle,  Alcaeus  12.  A  mountain  flower- 
ing with  a  forest,  Alcman  63  (123).'^  A  maiden's  hair  flowers, 
Alcman  5,  53.^  A  bridegroom  is  compared  to  a  scion,  Sapp,  100 
(34).  Men  are  the  tower  of  the  city,  Alcaeus  35  (12),  The 
stone  of  Tantalus  for  impending  danger,  Alcaeus  76  (51).  Love's 
influence  distilled  and  warming  the  heart,  Alcman  44  (26).^ 
A  child  seeking  its  mother,  Sapp.  36  (75).^° 

New  and  Unusual  Images 
Here  the  list  is  quite  long.  Some  of  those  that  become  com- 
mon in  later  Greek  now  appear,  as  the  metaphor  of  the  physician, 
the  ship  of  state,  the  pilot  and  the  balance.  Aos  (Artemis?) 
is  the  physician  of  sorrows,  Alcman,  5,  89.^^  Alcman  in  3,  38 
has  a  metaphor  of  the  weaving  of  the  day.  Cf.  Shakespeare's  "The 
web  of  life  is  of  mingled  yarn,"  where  the  metaphor  is  brought 
out  by  two  nouns.  The  Alcman  example  being  in  verb  only, 
ScaTcXexet    may   mean    nothing   more    than    to   bring   a    day    to   a 

"Note  use  of  auv  and  cf.  Alcaeus  6  (2)  4;  also  Theognis  384. 

"  See  Wharton  for  numerous  renderings  of  this  beautiful  fragment. 

^  Cf .  h.  Hom.  Fr.  in  Bac.  XXXIV  8  which  may  be  later  than  this. 

«Cf.  Od.  VI  231. 

*  Cf .  Hes.  Theog.  910. 

"Cf.  II.  VIII  271. 

"  Cf.  Pind.  Nem.  IV  3. 
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close.'^  A  clearer  metaphor,  being  expressed  in  verb  and  noun, 
is  that  taken  from  the  game  of  draughts,  namely,  "to  move  the  stone 
from  the  king-row,"  meaning  to  try  the  last  chance  in  a  political 
way;  Alcaeus  40  (47).^^  Alcaeus  in  18  (36)  has  wine  as  the  win- 
dow of  the  soul.  That  is,  wine  tests  the  soul,  through  it  we  look  into 
the  secrets  of  the  soul.^*  The  metaphor  of  the  wavering  balance, 
poTTYi,  for  a  critical  condition,  Alcaeus  74  (14),  becomes  ver>'  com- 
mon later,  Alcman  in  5,  45-9;  50;  59;  92  (the  last  case  being  a 
trace-horse)  compares  a  maiden  to  a  horse — a  figure  not  offensive 
to  Greek  taste  if  we  may  judge  from  its  frequency  in  later  poetry. 
Under  birds  we  have  the  comparison  implied  in  the  wish  that  one 
were  a  halcyon,  Y.r,p{)\oq,  flying  over  the  waves,  Alcman  8  (12).  The 
swan,  xux-vo?,  in  simile  for  maiden  singing,  Alcman  5,  loi.  A 
maiden  also  as  owl,  yXau^,  5,  87,  perhaps  for  mournful  cry.  Slight 
metaphors  of  hurried  flight,  tcoty],  and  fluttering  (of  the  heart), 
eTCToaaav,  are  found  in  Sapp.  2.  6;  39  (37).  A  slight  metaphor  of 
whining  (as  of  a  dog)  may  be  concealed  in  the  cpd  adjective 
[AatJ/uXaxav,  Sapp.  22  (9).  Sappho  in  38  (37)  seems  to  make  Eros. 
Love  personified,  an  irresistible,  bitter-sweet  creature,  opre-cov,  that 
shakes  its  victim.  The  breaking  forth  of  the  foam,  apparently  sug- 
gesting efilorescence,  is  represented  as  the  flower  of  the  wave. 
Alcman  8  (12).^"'  iroa,  grass,  is  the  image  for  growing  pale,  Sapp. 
2,  14.  A  sweet  red  apple  on  the  topmost  branch,  forgotten  by  the 
gatherers — no,  not  forgotten  but  beyond  their  reach,  represents  the 
maiden  unattainable  to  the  present.  Sapp.  91.'"  The  hyacinth  on  the 
mountain,  trodden  underfoot  by  shepherds  so  that  its  flower  is  cast 
on  the  ground,  may  be  the  image  of  a  despised  love,  Sapp.  92.^^  A 
beautiful  maiden  is  compared  to  golden  flowers,  Sapp.  87  (76).    The 

"Cf.  Her.  V  92;  Ar.  Av.  754;  Plato  Laws  806A. 

"  Cf.  the  many  expressions  from  sports  in  our  American  political  cam- 
paigns. 

"  This  seems  the  meaning  when  compared  with  Theog.  500  and  /Esch. 
Fr.  393 ;  however  L.  and  S.  explain  Si'ojttoov  as  spying-glass,  apparently  as 
improving  the  vision  of  the  soul. 

"  See  .(Esch.  Ag.  659  for  the  sea  flowering  with  corpses  and  cf.  fleur 
d'eau. 

"See  Mackail,  Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry  103;  also  Himerius  quoted  by 
Wharton  133. 

"Catullus  XI  21-4  apparently  with  Sappho  in  mind  seems  to  have  thus 
interpreted  it. 
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gift  of  the  Muses  is  represented  by  an  image  from  the  roses  of 
Pieria,  Sapp.  69  (19).  In  Sapp.  3  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  is 
to  her  companions  as  the  silver  moon  is  to  the  stars  that  pale  in 
her  presence.^®  The  image  in  Alcman  5,  60  is  not  so  clear  but  appar- 
ently again  we  have  a  case  of  rivalry  in  beauty.  The  spring  (read- 
ing with  Blass)  Pleiads  rival  the  autumn  Pleiads  (those  that  bring 
the  plow)  as  one  maiden  surpasses  another.  The  Pleiads  are  them- 
selves compared  to  the  dogstar,  so  that  we  have  a  simile  within  a 
simile.  The  beauty  of  Agido  is  as  the  sun,  Alcman  5,  41.^^  A 
superlative  effort  is  to  touch  the  sky,  Sapp.  103b.  Love  is  a  fire, 
Sapp.  2,  9;  and  a  storm,  35  (74).^''  The  leader  of  a  chorus  is  a 
pilot,  Alcman  5,  94.  The  attributes  of  the  sea  used  in  imagery  are 
those  associated  with  terror,  difficulty  and  the  like.  The  ship  of 
state  springs  into  life  fullgrown  in  a  fine  allegory  of  Alcaeus  in 
6  (2)  and  7  (3),  wherein  many  special  points  are  brought  out,  as 
the  warring  winds,  the  rolling  waves,  the  bilge-water,  the  rent  sails 
and  so  forth,  the  application  of  which  to  the  various  phases  of  the 
real  state  need  not  be  pressed.-^  Gold  and  silver  represent  the  hair 
and  fair  face  of  a  maiden,  Alcman  5,  54-5.""  The  nightingale  is  a 
messenger  of  spring,  Sapp.  37  (36).  Beauty  of  the  eyes  may  be 
unfolded  (revealed),  Sapp.  57  (62) ;  in  verb  only. 

^*Cf.  II.  VIII  555  for  moon  and  stars  to  represent  campfires  of  Trojans. 
Cf.  also  II.  VI  401 ;  XI  62;  XXII  26;  Soph.  El.  66;  Eur.  Hipp.  1122  for  stars 
for  persons ;  and  Horace,  Odes  I  12,  47  for  rivalry  of  moon  and  stars. 

^*  Cf.  Shakespeare's  "It  is  morn  and  Juliet  is  the  sun." 

'"Cf.  Ibycus  I. 

"Cf.  Theog.  671;  Find.  Py.  I  86;  IV  274;  ^sch.  Sept.  2;  62;  758-65; 
795;  1077;  Soph.  Aj.  1083;  O.  T.  22-4;  104;  695-6;  Ant.  163-4;  187-90; 
994;  Eur.  Rhes.  248;  Plato  Rep.  488A;  Horace  Odes  I  14.  See  Berg  for 
examples  from  Plato. 

'^Cf.  Od.  VI  232;  XXIII  159;  Virg.  Aen.  I  592. 


SOLON,  HIPPONAX,  PHOCYLIDES 
The  next  group  includes  Solon  (639-559),  ^^^  Hipponax  and 
Phocylides,  who  were  a  little  later.  Solon  is  the  only  one  of  any  im- 
portance in  this  group  and  even  he  falls  far  below  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  imagery  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  He  sustains  the 
metaphor  in  2(13)19;  2(13)36;  12(4)10;  29(24)3-4;  32b. 
There  are  no  conspicuous  cases  of  personification.  The  first  good 
instance  of  the  paratactic  simile  is  found  in  Sol.  7  (17).  This  con- 
sists of  putting  the  image,  often  expressed  in  detail,  side  by  side  with 
another  clause  or  sentence  containing  the  application,  without  any 
word  of  comparison.  It  is  frequent  in  Pindar.  Fair  Order,  euvoixtr;, 
in  the  performance  of  various  functions,  may  be  slightly  personified, 
Sol.  2  (13)  2^.  In  Sol.  5  (13)  xopo?  is  slightly  personified  as  be- 
getting, -rt'/.TSt,  a  common  image  in  later  Greek.^  Sedition  and  war 
may  sleep  and  be  awakened,  Sol.  2  (13)  19.  A  more  notable  case 
of  personification  (by  relationship)  is  that  of  the  fig  as  sister  of  the 
vine,  Hipp.  31  (19).^ 

Images  Already  Found 
(pappiaxov,  a  cloak  as  remedy  against  cold,  Hipp,  24  (9).*  A 
bowl  of  drink  is  a  remedy  for  poverty,  Hipp.  40.  Yoke  of  slavery, 
Sol.  2.  (13)  26  (probably  spurious).  Wolf  and  dogs,  Sol.  32,  27. 
Flowers  of  youth,  Sol.  23  (i).  diiaupoto  Sol.  2  (13)  35.  Straight 
and  crooked,  Sol.  2  (13)  ^y;  32,  19. 

New  and  Unusual  Images 
Solon  in  describing  his  own  patriotic  course  at  Athens  uses 
a  fine  metaphor  from  the  net,  29  (24)  ;  "after  enclosing  the  catch 
he  did  not  draw  in  the  net,"  representing  that  he  magnanimously 
refused  the  opix)rtunity  for  selfish  power."*  A  metaphor  probably 
without  parallel  in  Greek  may  be  found  in  Sol.  32b,  taken  from 
churning;  to  stir  up  the  people  for  selfish  profit  is  to  take  the 
butter,    TTtap   -^aXa,    from   the   milk.      The   metaphor    is   the    same 

'  But  cf.  Find.  01.  XIII  10. 

'Cf.  Hes.  Op.  825;  Alcman  66  (45);  Alcaeus  73  (65");  Theognis  384; 
Sim.  118;  Find.  01.  II  35 :  VII  44:  VIII  i;  X  4:  Fy.  V  2S:  Ncm.  IX  52; 
Fr.  40  (15)';  107  (74)  ;  ^sch.  From.  727;  Sept.  225;  494;  Ag.  494-5- 

•Cf.  Find.  01.  IX  97. 

*Cf.  Theog.  949-54  for  other  images  expressing  the  same  idea. 
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whether  Tutap  is  adjective  or  noun.^  For  cunning  the  fox, 
dXoTUY]^,  is  used  in  Sol.  9.  10.  (19)  though  the  reference  belongs 
more  properly  to  fables;  cf.  Arch.  81  (67).  the  fig-tree  is  the 
emblem  of  worthlessness,  Hipp.  66c  (80).®  The  flower  is  now  first 
applied  to  the  beauty  of  the  complexion,  Sol.  2.^  (3)  6;^  a  use  of 
flowers  strange  to  our  modern  taste,  in  image  clearly  felt  because 
sustained,  is  found  in  Sol.  2  (13)  36,  of  the  withering  flowers  of 
Ate ;  even  destruction  and  ruin  may  have  flowers.®  An  image  of  the 
tree  standing  firm  from  bottom  to  top,  7cl»6[jliqv  and  %opu<f tq,  for  abiding 
wealth  (image  may  be  from  a  column)  is  found  in  Sol.  12  (4)  10. 
One  who  stands  between  the  people  and  their  despoilers  is  a  bound- 
ary-stone, opo?,  Sol.  32b.''  The  goad,  xevxpov,  for  instigation,  now 
appears,  Sol.  32,  20.  As  snow  and  hail  and  thunder  come  from  the 
cloud  and  lightning,  so  from  great  men  comes  the  power  that 
destroys  cities,  Sol.  7  (17)  (paratactic  simile).  The  source,  as  shown 
by  the  repeated  £%,  is  the  point  of  the  comparison.  We  may  have  in 
Sol.  II  (17)  in  the  sea  that  is  fairest  of  all  unless  disturbed  by  the 
winds,  an  image  for  a  character  that  is  reliable  only  while  un- 
ruffled by  the  storms  of  adversity.  The  goal  of  wealth,  Sol.  12 
(4)  71  (slight),  ^auvo?  gaping  for  unsubstantial,  Sol.  9,  10.  (19)  ; 
30.  31.  Smoothing  the  rough  for  making  easy,  Sol.  2  (13)  35.  The 
horn  of  Amalthea  for  plenty,  more  properly  myth,  Phoc.  5. 

^  See  Sandys'  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  1912,  49  and  Journ.  Phil. 
XXIV  256. 

"Cf.  Theocr.  X  45  and  Hor.  Sat.  I  8,  i. 

■'Cf.  Theog.  451-2;  ^sch.  Prom.  23.  Cf.  also  the  earlier  Arch.  105  (82) 
where  ■&dXXeig  suggests  the  image. 

*Cf.  -Ssch.  Pers.  821;  Soph,  Tr.  1000  (of  madness). 

'  Cf .  Aristides  II  360. 


SIMONIDES,  IBYCUS 
This  chapter  includes  Simonides  and  Ibycus  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  Simonides  extending  far  into  the  fifth  and  there- 
fore contemporary  with  Pindar,  ^schylus  as  well  as  with  Anacreon 
and  Theognis.  The  imagery  of  this  chapter  belongs  chiefly  to 
Simonides.  There  are  but  a  few  expanded  similes  and  the  metaphors 
are  rarely  sustained.  One  sustained  to  the  point  of  allegory  is  found 
in  Sim.  41  (32),  which  will  be  noticed  later.  (Jwep  now  appears  in 
Ibycus  3.  Personification  is  somewhat  prominent.  Simonides,  100 
(62),  addresses  a  complaint  to  illness.  He  addresses  the  vine  [118], 
and  the  ashen  spear  [150],  (probably  both  spurious).  The  vine  is 
made  the  mother  of  the  grape,  [118].  Ibycus  4  (3)  addresses  his 
heart  (see  under  Archilochus).  The  concrete  sea  and  the  abstract 
sorrow  may  sleep,  Sim.  22  (150)  15-6.  See  page  65.  The  lyre  may 
be  lulled  to  sleep,  Sim.  119  (171).  Dawn,  opOpo?,  is  sleepless,  Iby. 
7  (8).  Time  receives  its  first  personification  in  Sim.  159  (66)  as 
grinding  all  things  with  its  teeth.  See  under  ^^schylus.  In  Sim. 
I,  5  Time  is  the  all-subduer.^  Love,  Eros,  has  melting  glances  and 
drives  his  victim  into  the  net  of  Cypris,  Iby.  2  (probably  more 
myth).  Virtue  dwells  in  the  rocky  heights,  Sim.  41  (32).  In  21 
if  the  sea  and  ship  are  literal  (as  they  probably  are)  the  epwre;, 
desires  or  ambitions,  are  represented  as  fair-faced  and  as  leading 
men  to  ruin  (reading  Tiapsxetaav  with  Hermann). 

Images  Already  Found 

6aXX(i>  Sim.  87  (165).  6aXo<;  Iby.  5  (4).  ovOoq,  flower  of 
singers,  Sophocles,  Sim.  [116]  (probably  spurious).  Flower  of 
youth,  Sim.  69  (60)  6.  The  cloud  of  war,  Sim.  74  (148)  4. 
Cloud  of  death,  Sim.  [84]  (154)  (probably  spurious);  perhaps 
suggested  by  i-KiY.pi\i(xxai,  Sim.  20  (54).  Wind-swift  horses,  Sim. 
4  (17).  The  iron  Hercules,  perhaps  literal  of  armor,  Sim.  5  (20). 
Dimming,  Sim.  i,  5.  Quenching,  Sim.  3  (188)  ;  [84]  (154)  ;  [116]  ; 
(the  last  two  spurious).  Light  as  salvation,  Sim.  [120]  (183).  The 
dogstar  (thing  compared  not  named),  Iby.  3.  (papjiaxov,  Sim.  70 
(65);  Iby.  16.  The  razor's  edge,  Sim.  82  (158).  y^'J"  Sim.  29 
(75).     Saxvo  Sim.  73  (227)  ;  cf.  41  (32)  5. 

^  Cf.  II.  XXIV  5  for  sleep  as  all-subduer. 
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New  and  Unusual  Images 
The  earth  that  conceals  the  dead  is  a  garment  put  on,  Sim.  73 
(227).-  Freedom  is  a  crown  that  may  be  put  on  or  oflf,  Sim. 
[83]  (160)  (probably  spurious);  85  (153);  88  (166).  Gather- 
ing themes  from  a  wider  range  than  the  present  is  to  harvest  them, 
Sim.  29.  30.  Songs  concerned  with  the  Graces  and  Loves  breathe 
(are  redolent)  of  them,  Sim.  119  (171).  ifivioxo?,  the  holder  of 
the  reins,  is  appHed  to  a  clever  wrestler,  Sim.  130  (206).  A 
melody  is  xa[jt,7ruXov  in  the  sense  of  having  varying  tones  or  per- 
haps changing  metres ;  or  perhaps  not  metaphorical  at  all  but 
referring  to  the  changing  dance,  Sim.  14  (43).  The  chariot  of 
Victory,  Sim.  [145]  (202)  and  of  the  Graces,  [146]  (205)  are  both 
spurious  and  the  image  will  be  treated  more  fully  under  Pindar. 
The  deer  chased  here  and  there  by  the  hound  is  used  for  the  mazy 
dance,  Sim.  15  (44).  The  bird,  nopffupic,,  represents  something  un- 
named, Iby.  4  (3).  As  a  prize- winning  horse  reluctantly  enters  a 
race  when  old  age  is  near,  so  does  Ibycus  tremble  at  the  approach  of 
Love,  Iby.  2.  In  a  beautiful  fragment  of  Simonides  (46)  the  short 
life  of  man  is  compared  to  that  of  an  insect,  [A'jia.  The  drizzle  of 
blood,  found  again  in  ^sch.  Ag.  1534,  is  probably  spurious  in  Sim. 
[90]  (164).  Again  in  Sim.  7(18)  we  have  only  the  simile,  the 
thing  compared  not  being  given.  Probably  the  point  lies  in  the  calm 
of  fourteen  days  in  the  halcyon  time.  Love  is  likened  to  the  raging 
Boreas,  Iby.  i,  8.^  For  Virtue  dwelling  on  rocky  heights,  Sim. 
41  (32)  see  under  Hesiod.*  The  Charybdis  put  for  the  final  ruin, 
Sim.  19  (52).^  The  perfect  man  is  foursquare,  Sim.  3  (12).*  For 
slighter  metaphors  cf.  aTtXo,  Sim.  62  (128).  xaTOpGow  Sim.  76. 
ds(p6)  Sim.  94  (170)   (cf.  our  "up  in  the  air"),    xaxepa  Iby.  2. 

*Cf.  II.  Ill  57. 
•Cf.  Sapp.  35  (74). 

*  Cf.  also  Tyr.  10  (8)  43 ;  Find.  Py.  XI  55. 
"  Cf .  Ar.  Eq.  248. 

•  Cf.  Plato  Protag.  339sq. 


THEOGNIS 
Theognis  is  generally  assigned  to  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, though  by  some  put  a  half-century  earlier.  The  last  book, 
beginning  with  line  1231,  together  with  many  verses  of  the  first 
book,  may  be  much  later  still.  Theognis'  use  of  imagery  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessors  in  many  important  particu- 
lars. The  metaphor  is  often  sustained  through  several  words.  Cf. 
237-8  (wings,  flight,  lifted)  ;  371  (goad,  wagon,  drive)  ;  408  (treas- 
ury, deposit);  421;  582;  815;  847-8;  911;  1023-4;  1243-4.  Some 
of  these  may  of  course  be  taken  as  allegory  as  well  as  457-60  (woman 
not  yielding  to  rudder  nor  held  by  anchor,  seeking  alien  harbor)  ; 
671-80  (ship  of  state,  carried  through  many  points)  ;  959-62.  The 
resemblances  for  which  the  images  are  used  become  more  intricate 
and  fanciful,  not  involving  so  frequently  the  more  external  qualities 
of  size,  speed  and  the  like.  Cf.  the  seal  on  words,  19;  a  person  as 
harbor,  114;  fame  as  flight,  237;  doors  on  tongue,  421  ;  success  as 
fair-flowing,  639;  cares  as  birds,  729;  ox  on  the  tongue,  815;  a 
divided  way  as  a  dilemma,  911  ;  incompatibility  of  fire  and  water, 
1245;  blasts  of  adversity  and  anchorage  of  rest,  1273-4.  The  simile 
without  word  of  comparison,  by  juxtaposition,  occurs  in  257;  347 
(I  am  the  dog  that  crossed  the  ravine)  ;  1361.  The  paratactic  simile 
is  found  in  537  (roses  and  the  hyacinth  do  not  grow  from  a  squill, 
neither  can  a  free  child  be  born  from  a  slave)  ;  1245  (fire  and  water 
will  not  mix:  we  shall  never  be  friendly  or  faithful  to  each  other). 
The  mixed  metaphor  which  has  not  been  found  as  yet  to  any  extent 
occurs  in  the  late  1305-7  of  the  flower  of  youth  (perhaps  almost 
periphrasis  for  youth)  swifter  than  the  race,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
which  one  must  unloose  (the  too  tight  chain  of)  restraint.  Thus 
we  have  flower,  race  and  chain  in  one  metaphor  (though  of  course 
late).  A  clearer  case  of  mixture  is  to  be  seen  in  1097-9  wherein  one 
soaring  on  wings  of  song  escapes  the  enemy  by  breaking  a  meta- 
phorical halter.^  A  metaphor  to  which  the  poet  returns  (see  re- 
curring metaphors  under  ^schylus)  is  found  in  237-8  and  247-9. 

Personification 
Under  personification  there  is  little  new.     The  earth  and  sea 
rejoice  at  the  birth  of  Apollo,  9-10.-     The  rays  of  the  sun  may 

'  Cf .  1357-60  (late).     It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  however  that  metaphors 
heretofore  could  be  mixed,  being  seldom  sustained  to  any  length. 
•Cf.  h.  Horn.  Apol.  118:  Dem.  14:  Art.  XXVII  6-9. 
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behold,  1183.  Both  these  cases  are  of  course  more  strictly  mytho- 
logical, Hope,  'EXut?,  was  personified  in  Hes.  Op.  500  as  un- 
kindly; in  Theog.  1135  she  is  a  good  goddess  and  is  associated 
with  ritaTt?,  Faith,  a  mighty  goddess,  and  aocppoauvir],  Sobriety  and 
the  Graces,  1 137-8.  But  in  637  she  (Hope)  and  Kt'vSuvoi;,  Danger, 
are  both  terrible  divinities  (apparently  in  the  Hesiodic  sense).  Love, 
Eros,  though  mythical,  has  been  nursed  by  the  metaphorical,  frenzy, 
[xavt'at,  123 1  (late).  There  may  be  a  slight  personification  of  atSw? 
avatSetY]  in  647-8.  So  also  of  Poverty,  Tcevt'ir;,  addressed  in  649-51, 
Poverty  is  more  clearly  personified  in  384-5  as  the  mother  of 
a[ji,Y]xavtY].^  For  wine  addressed  see  under  Archilochus.  A  signal- 
fire  from  a  high  promontory  arouses  war  and  is  a  voiceless  messen- 
ger, 549." 

Images  Already  Found 
V.UZI  (of  a  city  and  associated  with  t£7,y],  slightly  personifying) 
39;  1081.  A  garment  of  earth,  428  (however  Bergk  1866  and 
others  read  STuapLYiaaiJLSvov  thereby  removing  the  metaphor).  Goad- 
ing (with  driving  and  wagon  added)  371.  Same  with  yoke, 
847-8.  The  scales  of  Zeus  (myth),  157.  A  treasure  (deposited), 
409.  The  razor-edge,  557.  Remedy  for  a  metaphorical  wound, 
1 1 34.  Lion  and  fawn,  949.  Deer,  56.  Kite,  1261  and  1302 
(fickleness  and  cruelty,  both  late).  Flow^er  (of  complexion),  452; 
of  youth,  994;  1008;  1070;  1305;  1348.  Cloud  of  death,  707.  Per- 
haps suggested  in  206;  1183 ;  1371  in  v.pi\>.aiat,  and  STri/,p£[i,atat. 
Thought  (for  swiftness  of  youth),  985.^  y,uX(vS(o  may  recall  the 
sea,  619.  lacvto  531 ;  1122.  Soaring,  ireTsirat,  of  the  heart  and  thought, 
1053.  §aicv(o  910.  Straight  and  to  straighten,  304;  330;  396;  760; 
806;  1026,     axpov  594;  620.     T£p[ji.a  1188;  1300. 

New  and  Unusual  Images 
Unreasonableness  is  a  crown  that  lies  upon  one's  head,  1260 
(late).  The  resemblance  here  is  very  fanciful,  being  that  of 
prominence  and  complete  possession  typified  by  the  crown. ^  An- 
other equally  fanciful  image  is  found  in  413;  470;  508;  842; 
884;  (cf.  Pind.  Fr.  72  [44]),  wherein  the  wine  becomes  a 
breastplate.     The  scholiast  to  Ar.   Ach.    1135   explains  it  on  the. 

'Cf.  Alcaeus  73  (65)- 

*  For  use  of  the  contradictory  epithet  here,  see  under  .^schylus. 

"Cf.  Mim.  5  (3)'  for  dream  for  same. 

'  Herwerden  disputes  the  reading. 
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ground  that  the  wine  like  the  breastplate  warms  the  body.  Harri- 
son thinks  it  may  have  originated  from  some  slang  usage.  The  image 
of  plowing  the  soil  for  a  woman  receiving  seed  etc.  is  found  in 
582.^  Fruitless  effort  is  represented  under  the  image  of  sowing 
the  sea,  106.*  The  testing  of  gold  by  rubbing  it  on  lead  or  the  touch- 
stone is  the  image  for  proving  the  true  worth  of  a  man,  417;  449! 
1 105;  ii64gh.^  The  image  is  slightly  varied  in  499.  Wine  proves 
the  soul  of  a  man  as  gold  and  silver  are  tried  in  the  fire.  y.(^5if;Aoc, 
recalling  base  coin,  applied  to  false  character,  117;  123  (the  superla- 
tive suggests  that  the  metaphor  is  not  distinctly  felt)  ;  965.  The 
flower  of  youth  is  swifter  than  a  race,  ataStov,  1306  (late).  The 
carpenter's  rule,  axaOt/.Y),  as  a  standard  of  judgment,  543.  To  hold 
a  people  in  subjection  is  to  put  a  yoke  upon  their  neck  and  to  beat 
them  with  the  goad,  847.  To  goad  one  and  to  drive  him  to  the 
wagon  represents  an  entrance  into  an  unwelcome  love,  371.  Failure 
to  mount  the  chariot  after  the  horses  were  harnessed  thereto  rep- 
resents the  failure  to  use  an  opportunity  for  selfish  power,  952  (same 
idea  is  expressed  in  preceding  lines  by  failure  of  a  lion  to  drink  the 
blood  of  a  deer  which  it  has  caught  and  failure  of  one  who  has 
captured  a  city,  to  destroy  it).^"  Speed  of  horses  for  flight  of  youth, 
986.  In  erotic  sense  the  horse  is  used  in  expanded  similes,  257  and 
1249  (late).  In  996  one  excels  another  in  singing  as  the  mule  sur- 
passes the  ass  (perhaps  a  proverb).  A  man's  mind  must  be  tested 
as  that  of  a  beast  of  burden,  uzol^uYtov,  126.  A  hyperbolic  metaphor 
for  restraint  of  speech  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  ox  treading  with 
powerful  foot  on  the  tongue,  815;  though  in  origin  the  expression 
may  have  referred  to  a  coin  having  the  image  of  an  ox,  used  as  a 
bribe. ^^  The  dog  (of  some  proverb  or  fable)  represents  some  un- 
happy experiences  of  the  speaker.  347.  To  have  one's  self  recorded 
in  song  is  to  be  furnished  with  wings  with  which  one  may  fly  over 
the  sea  and  land,  237 ;  247.^-  Exultation  is  being  lifted  up  on  wing 
as  a  bird,  1097.    In  one  remarkable  instance  we  have  life  attributed 

'' Cf.  .^sch.  Sept.  754;  Soph.  O.  T.  1257;  1497;  Tr.  32. 

'  Cf .  with  II.  XXII  199  for  use  of  illusive  dream  to  represent  the  same 
idea. 

•Cf.  Sim  47  (105). 

"Cf.  Sol.  29  (24)  for  use  of  net  for  same  idea. 

"  Cf.  ;Esch.  Ag.  36. 

"Cf.  Find.  Py.  V  114;  VIII  34;  Xcm.  VII  22;  75;  Isth.  I  64:  Horace 
Odes  II  20. 
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to  9povTtSs<;,  cares,  which  have  received  mankind  as  their  portion  and 
in  their  variety  are  represented  as  particolored  birds,  weeping  for 
life  and  soul,  729-30.^''  The  first  use  of  the  nightingale  for  beauty 
of  song  appears  in  939.^*  The  first  use  of  crows  in  the  proverbial 
meaning,  "for  ruin,"  occurs  in  833.^^  The  changeable  polypus, 
adapting  itself  to  its  surroundings,  supplies  the  place  of  the  modem 
chameleon,  215.^^  Under  plants  the  paratactic  simile  in  537-8  of  the 
squill,  roses  and  hyacinth  has  already  been  mentioned.  See  page  73. 
From  stars  there  are  no  certain  images  but  in  the  late  1275-8  the 
mythical  Love  passing  over  the  earth  scattering  flowers  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  star  that  rises,  eTccxIXT^STat."  Fire  occurs  but  twice; 
as  fire  and  water  will  not  unite,  so  we  shall  never  be  friendly  to 
one  another,  1245  (late)/®  The  perplexities  arising  from  love  are 
like  putting  the  hand  in  a  fire  of  vine-twigs,  1360  (late).  Friend- 
ship is  a  water  sweet  to  drink,  from  a  dark-watered  spring,  which 
may  be  disturbed  by  the  mire  of  falsehood,  in  which  case  another 
spring  must  be  sought,  959.^®  The  ship  and  the  sea  are  familiar 
images  in  Theognis.  The  ship  of  state  with  many  special  points  as 
the  white  sails,  the  dark  night,  the  Melian  sea,  the  bilge-water,  the 
water  coming  over  the  sides,  the  pilot,  the  rations,  the  merchant- 
seamen,  is  found  in  671-80.^°  The  city  when  faring  badly  under  the 
rule  of  evil  men  is  again  compared  to  a  ship  wandering  from  its 
course  and  running  upon  the  land,  855.  The  first  use  of  a  person 
compared  to  a  ship  occurs  in  457-60  wherein  a  woman  who  deserts 
her  aged  husband  for  an  alien  bed  is  like  a  ship  that  does  not  obey 

"^  Cf .  Horace  Odes  II  16,  11,  "curas  laqueata  circum  Tecta  volantes." 
Cf.  also  Harrison's  Theognis  328,  who  takes  as  thoughts  imprisoned  in  men 
like  birds  in  a  cage.  Buchholz  represents  them  as  weeping  because  they  have 
been  driven  out  of  Olympus  and  in  pity  therefor  Zeus  grants  them  man  as 
their  lot. 

"Cf.  Od.  XIX  S18. 

"Cf.  our  "to  the  dogs."  '■ 

"  With  this  inward  relationship  cf .  Od.  V  432  where  the  resemblance  is 
physical  and  external  only. 

"Cf.  h.  Horn.  Herm.  371;  Ilias  Parva  li. 

"  Cf .  .<^sch.  Ag.  322  where  the  incompatibility  is  brought  out  by  vinegar 
and  oil.    But  for  fire  and  sea  conspiring  together  cf.  yEsch,  Ag.  650. 

"  Taken  in  erotic  sense  by  some.  Cf .  ..^sch.  Eum.  694  where  the  same 
image  of  clear  water  and  muddied  water  represent  righteousness  and  un- 
righteousness of  life. 

*"  See  under  Alcaeus. 
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the  rudder,  nor  is  held  by  anchors  and  seeks  another  harbor.  This 
taken  with  114,  a  poor  harbor  for  an  evil  companion,  are  the  first 
appearances  of  the  metaphorical  harbor.-^  A  person  is  again  com- 
pared to  a  ship  in  970  (meaning  uncertain,  line  corrupt)  and  again 
in  1 36 1  (late).  For  pilot  cf.  576;  and  for  storms  of  adversity  and 
anchorage  of  rest,  1273-4  (late).  Prosperity  is  fair-flowing,  ej  petv, 
639,  which  image  heretofore  lias  been  applied  only  to  stream  of 
speech.^-  From  the  path  are  taken  several  images.  An  impartial 
course  is  take  the  middle  of  the  road,  331.  A  dilemma  is  a  divided 
road,  91 1-2.  Cf.  220;  382;  945.  To  move  one's  foot  is  to  bestir 
one's  self,  283.  xap  tcoSo?  equals  our  offhand,  282.  Stumblings, 
TCTacJixaTOf,  for  errors,  1222.  Against  Homer's  tower  of  strength 
place  the  man  who  is  both  an  acropolis  and  a  tower,  233.  Restraint 
of  speech  is  effected  by  close-fitting  doors  on  the  tongue,  421.-^  The 
warrant  of  authorship  is  the  seal,  acppr^vt'^,  placed  upon  the  poet's 
words,  19;  or  perhaps  "the  seal  of  silence."-*  Restraint  of  youth  is 
represented  by  a  chain  that  may  be  loosened,  1307  (late),  aatvco, 
first  use  in  sense  of  fawning  upon,  1327  (late).  aTzoAaxTt-^o),  from 
kicking,  to  reject,  1337  (late).  Cf.  atOcov  1209.  xo'.xO.o?  213;  222; 
224;  107 1.     7raXa[xczt  624;  1028.  aaaw  593;  657;  989. 

^  Cf.  Emped.  389-91  for  friends  as  harbors. 

^  Cf.  .(Esch.  Pers.  601  and  cf.  euopoia. 

"  Cf .  ox  on  the  tongue. 

**  Cf .  Hudson-Williams  Elegies  of  Theognis,  1-3. 


ANACREON 

Anacreon's  theme  is  love  and  his  most  characteristic  imagery,  of 
which  there  is  little,  involves  this  idea.  Generally  it  is  the  stern 
aspect  of  love  that  he  sees.  Love  is  an  intoxication,  Fr.  15  (17)  ;  it 
is  a  smith  tempering  an  ax,  Fr.  48  (45)  ;  it  is  a  fire,  18  (17)  8;  it 
is  an  anny,  26,  4-7;  it  builds  a  nest  in  one's  heart,  25,  6-19;  it  is  a 
gadfly,  60  (59)  15;  60  (59)  36;  personified  he  drives  one  with  rod 
through  hard  places,  31  (29)  ;  he  flits  past  the  gray-haired  man  with 
the  flappings  of  golden  wings,  23  ;^  he  gambles  with  the  dice  of  tum- 
ult and  madness,  Fr.  39(44).  tcoO?,  desire,  is  personified,  25,  8; 
[;,£pt[xvat,  cares  may  sleep,  45  (43)  and  so  may  av(a,  grief,  38  (36) 
10;  cf.  Sim.  22  (50)  16.  Cares  are  addressed,  40  (38)  5.  Intoxi- 
cation, iJ-eOir;,  and  charm,  xapt?,  are  begotten  by  Bacchus,  38  (36) 
7-8.  Wine  is  the  offspring  of  the  vine,  56  (55)  7;  gold  is  a  faith- 
less runaway,  58  (57).  A  beautiful  and  fickle  girl  is  represented 
under  the  allegory  of  a  colt,  Fr.  70  (79)  ;  a  %odq  is  the  charioteer  of 
one's  life,  Fr.  4;  a  poet  is  a  swan,  60  (59)  8  (simile)  ;  prosperity  is 
a  calm,  euSt'a,  8(7)11;  persuasion  is  a  stream,  18(17)15;  in 
Pindaric  manner  songs  are  shafts,  42  (40)  1 1-2 ;  in  20,  4  we  have  the 
bowl  of  song ;  battle  is  a  whirlpool,  Fr.  94 ;  for  wings  of  exaltation 
cf-  53  (51)  4;  of  inspiration,  57  (56)  7-8.  A  few  allegories  are 
carried  out  gracefully  into  a  number  of  details."  Aside  from  these 
cases  the  metaphor  is  not  often  sustained.  But  we  have  the  thorny 
pathway,  55  (53)  12;  the  flowing  stream  of  eloquence,  18  (17)  15.^ 

A  limiting  genitive  qualifies  a  metaphor  occasionally,  similar  to 
a  usage  found  frequently  in  ^schylus  later.  Cf.  the  shafts  of  the 
tongue,  42  (40)  1 1-2;  cf.  also  Fr.  49  (46)  ;  94,  4.  For  slight  mixture 
cf.  the  fiery  gadfly  of  love,  60  (59)  36.  Cf.  also  av9o?  Fr.  49  (46) 
(of  hair);  51  (49)  4;  55  (53)  15;  aTapTuo?  55  (53)  12;  awTOv  fine 
wool  (cf.  II.  XIII  599;  Od.  I  443)  of  wisdom,  that  is,  preeminent 
wisdom,  60  (59)  4;  ^aatXeu?  34  (32)  4;  ^puov  57  (56)  13;  Y^wpYo?  of 
the  TexTt^,  34(32)8;  tat'vfc)  50(48)2;  tov  57(56)21;  v.(xu\j.a  18 
(17)  8 ;  xevxpov  60  (59)  17 ;  /.ePSyiXo?  Fr.  19,  6 ;  y.6xxu^  Fr.  25  (122)  ; 
xo[JLa(o  41  (39)  2;  /.pi'vov  57  (56)  21 ;  i^upia  Fr.  86  (90)  ;  vs^po?,  aban- 
doned by  its  mother  in  a  forest,  thing  compared  not  given,  Fr.  52 
(49)  ;  oi\iT,=ol[).oc,  34  {S2)  14;  TCYiyi^  18  (17)  15;  Tio'-ixatvw  Fr.  i,  8; 
TrpofiQTY]?  of  the  tstts^  34(32)  11;  xpf^o?  40(38)2;  (f'ko-^s.poq  60 

(59)  36. 

^  Wilamowitz  on  H.  F.  649,  notes  that  yr\Qaz,  v-tvo;,  (jpdovog,  6i'xt),  vixti, 
and  Odd  have  wings. 

"Cf.  25,  6-19;  31  (29)  ;  58  (57)  ;  Fr.  70  (79)- 

'Cf.  also  i8  (17)  8-9;  20,  4;  26,  6-7;  42  (40)  12;  57  (56)  7-8;  60  (59)  15-7. 
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The  richness  and  variety  of  Pindar's  imagery  make  him  quite 
distinct  from  his  predecessors,  and  of  all  Greek  poets  ^^schylus  his 
contemporary,  alone  excels  him.  This  imagery  is  easily  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  his  odes  and  is  at  times  so  prominent  as  to  be 
described  by  some  as  obtrusive  or  violent — a  charge  partly  due  to 
his  use  of  the  mixed  metaphor  and  sudden  transitions  which  while 
not  so  common  as  often  supposed  are  yet  quite  noticeable.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Pindar  endeavors  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his  meta- 
phors.^ Direct  assertions  of  identity  he  rarely  makes.  However  for 
exceptions  to  this  rule  cf.  Py.  VIII  95-6  wherein  man  is  said  to  be 
the  dream  of  a  shadow;  Py.  V  11 1-2  where  this  predication  of 
identity  is  again  made  but  with  Oapao?,  the  accusative  of  specification, 
showing  that  the  resemblance  is  limited  to  that  point  only.^ 

Melesias  is  compared  to  a  dolphin,  Nem.  VI  64-5,  but  the  opta- 
tive of  modest  statement  and  the  accusative  of  specification  showing 
the  limited  application  soften  the  metaphor.  So  in  the  two  whet- 
stone metaphors,  Ol.  VI  82  and  Isth.  VI  (V)  72-3.  In  the  one 
case  So^or,*  e/to,  methinks,  and  in  the  other  cpair,?  xe,  you  might  say, 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  harshness.  Cf.  also  the  apologetic  Tt?  in 
Py.  II  90  and  Nem.  VI  7.  In  other  cases  a  latent  consciousness  of 
the  etymology  of  the  word  may  have  suggested  the  metaphor.''  So 
the  bowl  of  song  xpaxi^p  may  have  been  developed  from  the  only 
slight  metaphorical  y.£pavvj[xt.  The  double  meaning  of  xou?  may  have 
suggested  the  sandal  metaphor,  Ol.  Ill  5,  In  Py.  IV  158  the  swell- 
ing may  belong  to  the  metaphorical  flower  rather  than  to  the  literal 
use  by  a  reversion  to  a  more  primitive  and  general  meaning  of  the 
word.*  The  gentle  bar  of  sleep  upon  the  eyes,  Py.  I  8,  is  probably 
less  metaphorical  because  of  its  relation  to  the  general  word  xXet'w, 
The  apparent  metaphor  in  ep£9(i),  Ol.  XIII  32;  Nem.  VI  43  may  have 
similar  explanation.  In  individual  cases  this  reversion  will  explain 
away  much  of  the  apparent  mixture  and  harshness  of  his  metaphors. 

Some  of  the  mixed  metaphors  were  probably  not  apparent  to 
Pindar  for  the  reason  that  one  element  had  become  trite.     In  Isth. 

^  For  softening  of  metaphors  in  general  see  Lx)nginus  on  the  Sublime, 
XXXII  3. 

*Cf.  also  Fr.  237  (261). 

*Cf.  Jebb  Essays  and  Addresses  1907,  84. 

*  Cf.  Coram,  Philologus  XI\'^  269  who  calls  it  a  mixed  metaphor. 
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V  (IV)  12  we  have  the  images  of  the  bloom  of  hfe  and  of  shep- 
herding-, neither  one  of  which  may  have  been  distinctly  felt.  In  Py. 
II  94-6  the  image  of  the  goad  may  be  faded  beside  the  image  of  a 
slippery  way.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  flower  image  and 
breathing  in  Isth.  VII  (VI)  34 ;  of  health  and  irrigation  in  Ol.  V  23 ; 
cf.  also  Py.  I  7-8;  II  82;  IV  137-8;  Pai.  II  52;  VI  59.  On  the 
other  hand  the  images  of  the  cargo  and  of  the  plowmen  of  the 
Muses  in  Nem.  VI  32  are  a  clear  instance  of  the  mixture  of  two 
distinct  ideas.  The  whetstone  (recalled  by  the  relative)  of  speech 
has  harmonious  breath,  Ol.  VI  83.  So  in  Isth.  VII  (VI)  18-9  the 
images  of  the  bloom,  streams  and  yoke  follow  rapidly.     In  Nem. 

V  6  the  summer,  tender  mother  of  the  vine-down,  shows  in  one's 
cheeks  (a  case  of  metaphor  within  metaphor).  So  the  rain,  off- 
spring of  the  stormcloud,  assailing  the  metaphorical  treasure-house, 
Py.  VI  10-2.  The  above  examples  of  mixed  metaphors  all  occur  in 
the  limits  of  a  single  clause.  The  case  is  not  the  same  when  the 
images  are  found  in  different  clauses  of  the  same  sentence.  This  is 
properly  a  case  of  transition  rather  than  of  mixture  and  is  closely 
allied  with  the  rapidity  of  the  author's  movement.  In  Py.  IV  273-4 
the  metaphorical  house  in  one  clause  requires  a  pilot  in  the  next. 
In  Nem.  VI  54-5  the  image  of  the  car  is  succeeded  in  the  following 
clause  by  one  of  the  ship.  So  the  images  of  the  rudder  and  anvil 
are  given  in  consecutive  clauses,  Py.  I  86 ;  of  the  tower  and  arrows, 
Isth.  V  (IV)  44-7;  of  streams,  darkness  and  mirror,  Nem.  VII  12-4; 
of  oar,  anchor,  flower  and  bee,  Py.  X  51-4;  triple  roads  and  a  jour- 
ney by  boat,  Py.  XI  38-9 ;  the  deep  sea,  light  and  darkness,  falling 
to  the  ground,  Nem.  IV  36;  steps  and  storm,  Py.  V  7-10;  the  flower 
of  love,  the  wave  of  passion  and  the  heart  of  iron,  Fr.  123  (88)  1-4. 
Examples  could  be  multiplied  of  this  rapid  transition  when  the 
images  are  in  consecutive  sentences  rather  than  clauses.  This  rapid 
transition  did  not  arise  from  confusion  of  thought  but  rather  from 
the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  Pindar's  mind.  The  residue  of  mixed 
metaphors  after  credit  has  been  given  to  the  transitions,  as  well  as 
to  the  reversions  and  triteness  of  metaphors,  becomes  much  smaller 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 

A  fusion  of  the  image  with  the  literal  is  common  in  Pindar.  This 
is  accomplished  generally  by  a  literal  adjective  or  genitive  modify- 
ing the  metaphor.^    Cf.  the  wave  of  death,  Nem.  VII  31 ;  the  anvil 

"See  under  Anacreon  and  ^schylus. 
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free  from  deceit,  Py.  I  86;  the  whetstone  of  shrill  speech,  Ol.  VI  82 ; 
a  rudder  of  justice,  Py.  I  86;  arrows  of  renown,  Ol.  II  99;  the  sail 
of  hospitality,  Isth.  II  40;  the  metaphorical  tree  shaken  by  an  adverse 
doom,  Py.  VIII  93-4;  the  ways  of  deeds,  Isth.  VI  (V)  22 ;  of  words 
and  of  songs,  Ol.  I  113;  Fr.  191  (201)  f 

Pindar's  consciousness  of  the  metaphor  is  shown  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  sustains  it.  Theognis  alone  of  all  his  predecessors  is 
at  all  comparable  with  him  in  this  regard.  In  Ol.  XII  6  avw,  xa-w, 
Tfltixvotaat  and  xuXt'vSovxat  keep  up  the  image  of  tossing  on  the  waves ; 
the  image  of  the  bow  in  Ol.  II  98-100  is  consistently  maintained 
through  eTuexe,  axoTraJ  to^ov,  ^aXXoixev,  oia-co'j?  levTS?  and  xavuaaK;. 
So  in  01.  VI  loo-i  the  stormy  night,  the  ship  and  the  anchors  are  all 
parts  of  the  same  image.  The  tower  image  runs  through  several 
details,  Isth.  V  (IV)  44-5;  likewise  the  shipwreck,  Isth.  I  35-8; 
the  road,  Py.  IV  247-8;  the  blighting  wind,  Py.  V  120-1.'^ 

Pindar  occasionally  returns  to  a  metaphor  that  he  has  employed. 
The  image  of  the  bow  and  arrows  is  found  in  Ol.  II  91-2.  He 
leaves  this  for  other  matters  but  returns  to  it  in  98.  In  Py.  I  Sy 
TcapatOuaaec  may  recall  the  anvil  image  of  the  preceding  strophe.^ 
So  in  Py.  IV  219  Soveot  recalls  the  image  in  215;  the  image  of  the 
by-wrestler  in  Nem.  IV  96  is  a  return  to  the  image  in  94.® 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  sustained  metaphor  few 
good  examples  of  allegory  are  found.  The  tendencies  noted  above 
along  with  the  author's  rapid  movement  seem  to  have  prevented 
prolonging  the  metaphor  to  the  point  where  it  may  properly  be  called 
allegory.  A  good  example  is  found  in  Ol.  VI  22-8  where  a  whole 
strophe  is  devoted  to  the  consistent  development  of  an  allegory  of 
the  chariot  of  the  Muses.^°  Another  conspicuous  example  is  that 
of  the  gigantic  tree  that  has  lost  its  branches  and  comes  to  be  a  col- 
umn in  a  palace  or  is  thrown  into  the  fire  and  still  gives  proof  of  its 

"Cf.  also  01.  II  90;  93;  VIII  27;  IX  12;  Py.  I  8;  VI  7-8:  Nem.  Ill  79; 

VIII  47. 

'Cf.   also   01.   I    118;   II   91-2;   HI   24;   VI   27;   73;   VII   7;   90-1;   95; 

IX  5-12;  27;  80-1;  X  37-8;  51-2;  XIII  114;  Py.  I  75;  IV  71;  158:  255;  292: 
VII  3-4;  IX  no;  X  65;  Nem.  V  51;  VII  47;  IX  47;  Isth.  Ill  19; 
VII  (VI)  27;  Fr.  123;  3-4;  209  (227). 

•Cf.  Coram  Phiiol.  XIV  267. 

•Cf.  01.  X  3-8;  Nem.  VI  45  and  54;  VII  71  and  81;  Isth.  VII  (VO 
27  and  38. 

"Cf.  IX  5-12. 
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greatness,  to  represent  Damophilus  who  notwithstanding  hardships 
and  exile  shows  his  true  nobility,  Py.  IV  263.^^  The  shipwreck  on 
the  boundless  sea  suggests  the  allegory  of  the  ship  of  state,  Isth. 
I  36-8.  The  snowstorm  of  war,  the  gloom  of  winter,  followed  by 
the  flowers  of  spring,  may  be  given  as  a  fairly  good  example,  Isth. 
11135-6.^2 

In  the  selection  of  his  images  Pindar  generally  passes  from  con- 
crete to  abstract.  Looking  backward  we  find  that  the  situation  in 
this  respect  has  been  reversed  since  the  time  of  Homer  and  this 
change  is  significant  of  the  progress  made  from  the  objective  phases 
of  thought  to  the  more  reflective  moods.  In  Homeric  fashion  Pin- 
dar has  Hector  as  a  pillar,  Ol.  II  90;  Aegina  and  Aetna  as  pillars, 
01.  VIII  27;  Py.  I  19;  the  heart  as  adamant,  Fr.  123  (88)  ;  a  single 
warrior,  instead  of  the  Homeric  army,  as  a  cloud,  Nem.  X  9  ;^^  For 
other  examples,  not  Homeric,  cf.  Py.  I  86  for  the  tongue  as  javelin; 
01.  Ill  10,  the  moon  as  eye  of  night;  Ol.  VI  16,  a  leader  as  the  eye 
of  the  army;  100-2,  homes  as  anchors;  Py.  V  112,  the  poet  as  eagle; 
Fr.  326  (220)  the  springs  as  leaves  of  the  ocean  ;^*  Nem.  XI  16, 
the  earth  as  a  garment;  Isth.  VI  (V)  73,  inspirer  as  a  whetstone." 
But  such  examples  are  few  when  compared  with  the  great  number 
of  images  taken  from  the  objective  sphere  for  abstract  ideas  and  con- 
ditions. It  follows  from  this  that  the  resemblances  and  identities 
are  more  delicate  and  involved  and  often  fanciful.  Life  is  a  flight 
of  steps,  Py.  V  7;  life  is  a  race,  Nem.  VI  7;  death  is  a  wave,  Nem. 
VII  31 ;  it  is  a  storm  of  hail,  Isth.  V  (IV)  50;  vicissitudes  of  life 
are  represented  by  images  from  changing  winds,  Ol.  VII  95 ;  Py. 
Ill  104 ;  IV  292 ;  Isth.  Ill  23 ;  prosperity  is  the  season  of  flowers 
after  winter's  storm,  Isth.  HI  36;  it  is  a  tower,  Py.  V  56;  it  is  a 
wall,  Fr.  213  {2y2)  ;  it  is  a  flower,  Fr.  129,  5 ;  adversity,  misfortune, 
calamity  are  represented  by  images  from  a  storm  and  wintry  blasts, 
01.  XII  12;  Py.  V  10;  120;  a  deep  channel,  Ol.  X  37;  an  earthquake, 
Py.  IV  272;  a  shipwreck,  Isth.  I  36;  events  as  waves,  Nem.  VI  55; 
falsehoods  as  waves,  Ol.  XII  6;  digressions  as  interchanging  ways, 

"  Some  take  however  as  referring  to  a  state  that  has  lost  its  chief  men. 

^^For  less  conspicuous  examples  cf.  01.  X  7-9;  XIII  93-5;  Py.  IV  247-8; 
Isth.  II  39-42. 

"Wilamowitz  says  "in  absurder  weise." 

"  Criticized  by  Galen,  Kiihn  1824  vol.  VIII  682. 

^^  Cf.  Hor.  A.  P.  304  and  Professor  Shorey  in  Trans,  of  Amer.  Phil. 
Ass'n.  1909,  p.  188,  note  4. 
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Py.  XI  38;  to  be  placed  securely  in  a  favorable  position  is  to  have 
one's  foot  in  a  sandal,  Ol.  VI  8;  hospitality  is  a  breeze,  Isth.  II  39; 
expectation  is  standing  on  tiptoe,  Nem.  VIII  10 ;  mental  activity  is 
leaping,  Nem.  V  20;  obscurity  of  fame  is  darkness,  Xem.  VII  13; 
passion  is  a  wave,  Fr.  123  (88)  3 ;  to  be  deprived  of  blessings  is  to 
have  one's  foot  clear  of  them,  Py.  IV  289;  an  example  is  repre- 
sented by  footsteps,  Nem.  VI  15;  renown  is  treading  a  lofty  path, 
01.  I  118;  strength  is  like  a  tower,  Py.  V  113;  terror  is  a  storm,  Py. 
IX  2)~\  forgetfulness  is  a  cloud,  Ol.  VII  45;  memory  is  writing 
in  the  heart,  01.  X  1-3;  war  is  a  cloud  and  hail,  Isth.  VII  (VI)  27; 
wealth  is  a  shower  of  gold,  Ol.  \'II  34;  it  is  a  sea,  Fr.  218  (239)  ; 
it  is  a  cloud,  Fr.  119  (84)  ;  days  are  waves  of  time,  Isth.  Ill  18;  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence  and  achievements  is  often  represented  by 
distant  journeys,  as  to  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Py.  X  29-30; 
or  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  Nem.  Ill  21  ;  cf.  also  Py.  X  27; 
Nem.  IV  69;  IX  47;  Isth.  II  41 ;  HI  30;  VI  (V)  12. 

Almost  all  of  the  images  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  new  or 
new  applications.  Considered  broadly,  the  development  of  imagery 
applied  to  song  (see  the  following  paragraph)  is  almost  wholly 
original.  Abstract  ideas  are  personified  much  more  frequently.  Per- 
sonification by  means  of  family  relationships  has  become  more  com- 
mon. The  imagery  from  music  and  forging  appears  for  first  time. 
More  extensive  use  is  made  of  images  from  commerce,  fire  and  celes- 
tial bodies.  A  more  varified  use  of  imagery  from  the  sea  and 
structures  (towers  etc.)  is  found.  Almost  complete  originality  is 
seen  in  the  many  elaborate  images  taken  from  journeys  by  land  and 
sea.  Likewise  in  other  fields  as  water,  the  whetstone  and  so  forth, 
Pindar  is  the  pioneer. 

Pindar's  consciousness  of  his  art  is  indicated  by  the  large  number 
of  metaphors  that  he  uses  for  song.  Among  these  are  many  of  his 
most  fully  developed  images  and  they  are  drawn  from  many  fields. 
Of  a  similar  tendency  in  preceding  poets  there  are  only  slight  traces. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  it  in  the  development  of  the  w'ord  uixvo? 
from  ufaivo).  Hesiod  in  Theog.  83  has  the  dew  of  eloquence ;  Theog. 
nis,  237-8,  represents  celebration  in  verse  as  a  flight  on  wings ;  in 
Theog.  938  the  poet  is  a  nightingale.  Simonides,  Pindar's  contem- 
porary, has  two  images  referring  to  song.  Sim.  29.  30  and  146  (205) 
10,  both  of  which  may  have  been  under  Pindar's  influence.  But 
these   have   little   significance   beside   those   of    Pindar.      We   have 
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therefore  here  almost  complete  originality.  He  frequently  addresses 
song,  Echo  the  lyre  and  lips,  for  which  see  under  Callinus,  Archi- 
lochus  etc.  Songs  may  thirst,  Py.  IX  104;  may  be  aroused  from 
sleep,  01.  IX  47;  Py.  IX  104;  the  lyre  may  be  awakened,  Nem.  X 
21.^^  Songs  are  the  daughters  of  the  Muses,  Nem.  IV  3.  The 
tongue  is  a  shepherd  of  praise,  Ol.  XI  9;  and  longs  to  send  the 
honeyed  song,  Pai.  VI  59.  Songs  are  sweet-voiced  maidens  with 
brows  decked  with  the  meretricious  silver  ^^  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
Isth.  II  7.  The  metaphor  is  assisted  by  the  fact  that  songs  could  be 
purchased.^^  They  may  be  adorned,  Ql.  I  30;  wear  a  sandal,  III  5; 
and  be  a  mirror  for  great  deeds,  Nem.  VII  14.  Song  is  honey,  milk, 
nectar  and  other  dainties,  Ol.  VII  7;  X  98;  Nem.  Ill  yy;  VIII  21 ; 
Fr.  124,  5;  152  (266)  ;  Pai.  VI  59.  Weaving  and  sewing  of  song 
are  frequently  found,  Ol.  VI  86-7;  Py.  I  81-2  (sustained)  ;  Py.  IV 
275;  Nem.  II  2;  IV  44;  94;  Fr.  179  (170).  The  poet  is  a  builder 
of  rhyme,  Py.  Ill  113-4;  Nem.  I  8.  A  song  may  be  yoked  to 
victorious  deeds,  Nem.  I  7.  Two  topics  may  be  yoked  in  one  ode, 
Isth.  I  6.  The  flower  of  wisdom  may  be  yoked  to  the  streams  of 
song,  Isth.  VII  (VI)  19.  In  its  power  to  incite  the  song  is  a  goad, 
Fr.  124;  180.  The  course  of  song  is  a  progress  in  the  chariot  of  the 
Muses,  01.  IX  81 ;  Py.  X  65 ;  Isth.  II  2.  The  poet's  task  is  to  plow 
in  the  field  of  the  Muses  or  to  toil  in  the  garden  of  the  Graces,  Ol. 
IX  27  \  Py.  VI  1-3;  Nem.  VI  32-3;  VII  104-5;  X  26.  The  images 
of  the  bowl  of  song  and  of  mixing  are  common,  Ol.  VI  91 ;  VII 
i-io;  Py.  V  2;  Nem.  Ill  76-9;  Isth.  V  (IV)  25;  VI  (V)  1-3;  Fr. 
131  (174).  For  treasure  of  song  see  Py.  VI  7-14;  perhaps  also  Nem. 
IV  8.  In  metaphors  often  sustained  through  several  details  the  song 
is  an  arrow  shot  at  a  mark,  the  praise  of  a  victor,  Ol.  I  115;  II 
91-3;  98-100;  IX  5-12;  XIII  93-5;  Nem.  I  18;  III  65;  VI  26-8; 
Isth.  II  3;  V  (IV)  47.  a[;.cpt^aXXeTat  probably  recalls  the  same  image, 
01.  I  8,  with  which  cf.  Eur.  H.  F.  422.     The  javelin  in  the  same 

"  Myers  and  Holmes  see  in  ouvdogog,  Nem.  IV  5,  a  metaphor  of  mar- 
riage. Cf.  Horn.  Od.  VIII  99.  In  neither  case  is  it  probable  that  the  union 
of  two  feminine  nouns  would  have  been  thought  of  as  marriage.  For  the 
influence  of  grammatical  gender  see  under  metaphors  from  relationship. 

"  Paton  in  Class.  Rev.  2  (1888)  page  180  thinks  the  reference  is  to  the 
custom  on  the  part  of  singers  of  pasting  coins  (given  in  payment  for  sing- 
ing) to  their  faces.     See  ibid.  261  for  confirmation  by  Frazer. 

"  Cf.  Donaldson  who  renders,  "with  hire  in  their  looks."  Cf .  Jebb, 
Essays  and  Addresses  65. 
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use  as  the  image  of  song  is  found  in  Ol.  XIII  93-5;  Py.  I  42-5; 
Nem.  VII  71-2;  81 ;  IX  55;  cf.  Py.  I  86  where  the  tongue  itself  is 
a  spear  forged  on  the  anvil. '^  In  its  quality  as  an  incentive  the  gift 
of  song  is  a  whetstone  on  the  tongue,  Ol.  VI  82.  For  image  from 
the  building  of  a  song,  laying  of  the  foundations,  see  the  well- 
developed  metaphor  in  Fr.  194  (206)  ;  cf.  Py.  IV  138;  VII  3;  Xem. 
I  3 ;  III  4-5 ;  V  29.-"  The  song  is  a  pillar  or  monument,  Ol.  Ill  3 ; 
VIII  54;  Nem.  IV  81 ;  V  1-2;  VIII  47."  Entrance  into  a  theme  is 
to  throw  open  the  gates  of  song,  Ol.  VI  27.  A  treasure-house  of 
song  has  been  built  in  the  golden  valley  of  Apollo,  Py.  VI  8.  The 
song  has  fruit,  Ol.  VII  7-8;  Isth.  VIII  (VII)  45;  it  has  flowers. 
01.  IX  48-9;  it  has  leaves,  Isth.  Ill  45;  there  are  wreathes  of  song, 
Nem.  VII  j-j;  Isth.  Ill  62.  Possibly  the  garden  of  the  Graces  con- 
notes the  idea  of  plucking  the  flowers  of  song.  Ol.  IX  26-7.  For 
wings  of  song,  art  and  inspiration  cf.  Py.  V  114;  VIII  34;  Nem 
VII  22;  75;  Isth.  I  64;  V  (IV)  63.  For  the  eagle  as  the  image  of 
superiority  in  song  cf.  01.  II  97;  Nem.  Ill  80;  V  21.  Songs  may 
sprinkle,  bedew,  moisten,  stain,  quench  the  fire  of  envy,  be  quafYed. 
and  flow,  Ol.  IV  19;  X  94;  Py.  IV  299;  V  98-100;  VIII  57;  Xem 
I  24;  VII  12;  62;  Isth.  Ill  90;  VI  (V)  74;  VII  (VI)  19.  Song  is 
a  light  for  great  deeds  and  the  absence  of  it  is  darkness,  Ol.  IV  11  ; 
Py.  V  45;  Nem.  VII  13;  Isth.  VI  (V)  62;  VII  (VI)  2^.  For  fiery 
song  cf.  01.  IX  22  and  for  the  beacon  of  song,  Isth.  Ill  61.  There 
is  a  breeze  of  song,  Py.  I\'  3;  Xem.  I\^  28;  and  a  surging  tide  of 
song,  01.  X  10;  Pai.  \l  129.  The  triumphant  progress  of  song,  the 
extreme  limit  to  which  it  may  go,  deviations  and  kindred  notions  are 
represented  under  images  from  journeys  by  land  and  sea.  These  are 
often  sustained  at  great  length.  Ol.  VIII  54;  69;  Py.  XI  38-9;  Nem. 
Ill  2'j\  Isth.  VI  (V)  22.--  For  the  full  development  of  the  chariot 
of  the  Muses,  passing  through  the  gates  of  song  see  Ol.  VI  22-8 
and  cf.  01.  IX  80-1;  Py.  X  65;  Nem.  VI  54;  Isth.  II   1-2;  VIII 

^  See  Galen,  Kiihn  1824  Vol.  VIII  682  for  criticism  of  this  image. 

*°Cf.  Ar.  Eq.  530;  Milton's  Lycidas  "and  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

"  Cf .  also  Shorey  on  Horace  Odes  III  30  for  interesting  parallels. 

"  These  metaphors  were  probably  assisted  by  the  close  association  be- 
tween the  origin  of  lyric  poetry  and  the  games  and  (so  Dissen)  by  the  re- 
lation of  equestrian  pursuits  to  those  whe  were  of  royal  descent  in  whose 
honor  many  of  these  odes  were  written. 
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(VII)  62;  Fr.  124;^^  the  entering  of  song  upon  the  victor's  praise  is 
represented  by  an  image  from  embarking,  Py.  II  62;  cf.  Ol.  XIII 
49 ;  Nem.  IV  69-70 ;  the  full  measure  of  praise  is  to  spread  the  sails. 
Nem.  V  51 ;  to  restrain  the  course  of  song  is  to  drop  the  oar  and 
cast  anchor,  Py.  X  51 ;  to  take  a  theme  from  the  Pythian  games  is 
a  journey  to  the  everlasting  centre-stone,  Py.  VI  3-4;  xxux-^,  Ol. 
I  108,  is  applied  to  song,  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  slopes  and  val- 
leys of  hills,  to  represent  the  variations  of  song. 

Relevant  Metaphors 

Pindar  occasionally  uses  metaphors  from  the  particular  kind  of 

contest  for  which  the  ode  is  written.     Thus  the  allegory  of  the 

chariot  of  the  Muses,  01.  VI  22-8,  occurs  in  an  ode  that  celebrates  a 

victory  with  the  chariot ;  a  metaphor  from  wrestling  is  found  in  Nem. 

IV  93-6  in  an  ode  that  celebrates  a  wrestling-contest.-* 

Similes 
Several    new    forms    now    appear.      See    apLet'^exat    in    Py.    VI 
54  and  xaxa  with  the  accusative,  Py.  II  67.    A  simile  in  the  form  of 
a  wish  appears  in  Isth.  II  35-7;  another  implied  in  its  rejection,  Nem, 

V  1-2 ;  several  by  implication,  as  in  Ol.  VII  94-5.^^ 

Personification 

We  have  already  noted  Pindar's  addresses  to  the  lyre, 
his  song  and  to  Echo.  As  in  the  Odyssey  the  poet  frequently 
addresses  his  heart.-^  But  the  mood  which  calls  forth  the  apostrophe 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Odyssey,  where  the  underlying 
feeling  was  that  of  suffering.  Here  however  the  poet  calls  upon  his 
heart  to  sing  and  to  pluck  the  flower  of  love.^^ 

The  personification  of  abstract  ideas  is  common.^®  Justice, 
'ATpexsta,  holds  sway  over  the  city  of  the  Locrians  and  is  placed  on 

"^Cf.  the  long  allegory  of  Parmenides  1.  1-38,  of  the  path  of  heaven 
(path  of  true  wisdom)  through  which  the  poet  passes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by- 
horses,  escorted  by  the  Heliades,  in  which  allegory  many  special  points  are 
played  upon,  pertaining  to  the  chariot.  Cf.  also  Choerilus  Samius  in  Kinkel's 
Epici  Graeci  266. 

^Cf.  also  01.  VIII  25;  Nem.  I  7;  VII  71;  VIII  19;  Isth.  I  6; 
IT  2. 

"  See  Appendix. 

^^  See  under  Archilochus. 

^  For  addresses  to  cities  and  groves  see  under  Archilochus. 

"  See  under  Hesiod. 
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a  level  with  Calliope  and  Ares,  Ol.  X  13.  Splendor,  'AY^ata,  is 
associated  with  the  Grace,  Euphrosyne,  and  with  Thalia  (likewise  of 
metaphorical  origin),  Ol.  XIV  12-4.  Euphrosyne,  festive  joy  (not 
the  Grace)  is  a  physician,  Nem.  IV  i.  'Haj-/(a,  rest,  is  kindly,  the 
daughter  of  Dike  and  loves  the  city,  Ol.  IV  17;  Py.  VIII  i;  Fr. 
109,  TiOTii-o?,  destiny,  sets  a  mark  to  which  mankind  may  run,  Nem. 
VI  6.  xaipoq,  opportunity,  may  be  taken  as  one's  companion,  Py. 
IV  286.  Time,  acwv,  attends  man,  Ol.  II  11.-"  Dike,  see  under 
Hesiod.  Noixo?,  Law,  is  the  king  of  all  mortals  and  immortals,  Fr. 
169  (151).  "^pa,  the  goddess  of  puberty,  is  invoked  as  the  herald 
of  Aphrodite,  Nem.  VIII  i.  (pOovo?,  envy,  may  pelt  with  stones,  Ol. 
VIII  55  and  be  evil-minded,  Pai.  II  55.  Truth,  aXr,6e(a,  disclosed,  is 
described  as  revealing  her  face,  Nem.  V  17.  r.apf^oii'.q,  calumny,  is 
an  attendant  of  deceitful  words  and  a  contriver  of  guile,  Nem.  \'III 
32.^"  axaaK;,  sedition,  is  a  giver  of  want  and  a  deadly  nursing-mother. 
Fr.  109.  9u[i.6(;  is  personified  as  having  little  boldness  and  as  hold- 
ing back  by  the  hand,  Nem.  XI  32.  Hope  attends  the  heart  and  is 
pilot  of  the  mind,  Fr.  214  (233).  Wealth,  tcXo'Jto?,  is  a  bride  and 
follower,  Py.  V  1-3.  Sleep,  uT^vog,  is  a  dear  bed-fellow,  Py.  IX  23-5. 
The  heart  is  blind,  Nem.  VII  23-4;  Ol.  XII  9;  deeds  may  thirst, 
Nem.  Ill  6;  cf.  Py.  IX  103-4.  Thoughts  hold  the  poet  under  their 
sway,  01.  I  18-9.  'AXocXa  is  the  child  of  battle,  Fr.  78  (225).^^ 
The  fame,  <f(x^<x,  of  glorious  deeds  may  fall  asleep  and  be  aroused 
from  her  couch  and  appear  bright  in  her  awakening,  Isth.  Ill  39-42. 
Grace,  x<^P'?'  makes  all  things  sweet  for  mortals,  Ol.  I  31  ;  as  giver 
of  life  she  looks  favorably  upon  all  and  inspires  the  lyre  and  pipe, 
01.  VII  II ;  she  may  sleep,  Isth.  VII  (VI)  16-7;  cf.  Ol.  IV  10;  Nem. 
IV  7;  Py.  IX  3;  Par.  I04d.  Time,  xpo'^oz,  appears  in  the  aspect  of 
universality  as  father  or  source  of  all  power.^-  The  first  appear- 
ance of  Father  Time  is  found  in  Ol.  II  19;  he  is  the  king  who  sur- 
passes all  the  gods,  Fr.  33  (132)  ;  is  the  best  saviour  of  mankind,  Fr. 
159  (132);  alone  tests  the  truth,  Ol.  X  55.^^  Days  are  immortal. 
Par.  104c. 

^"In  innumerable  passages  alcov,  XQOvog,  Piog  are  represented  as  the  at- 
tendants of  man.  This  personification  is  easier  to  the  Greeks  than  to  us." 
Gildersleeve. 

'"But  in  good  sense  cf.  II.  XIV  217. 

"  See  also  under  family  relationships. 

"Cf.  Sim.  I  S;  159. 

"Cf.  Soph.  O.T.  614. 
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Concrete  objects  are  personified  less  frequently.  The  bronze  may 
know,  Ol.  VII  83;  cf.  Py.  IV  115;  the  garden  is  a  subject  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  Ol.  Ill  24;  gates  may  be  conquered  by  a  throng 
of  guests,  Nem.  IX  2 ;  the  spear  is  wrathful,  Nem.  VI  53.^* 

Various  states,  functions,  and  acts  of  the  body,  sometimes 
slightly  personifying.  Scztctw  Nem.  VIII  23;  OvYJaxto  Ol.  II  21; 
'K<xy(.ul,ix>  Isth.  Ill  84;  vouao?  Py.  IV  293;  opcpavt'i^w  IV  283;  cf.  Isth. 
Ill  26;  VIII  (VII)  6;  TuapOsvio?  Fr.  51 ;  weaaw  Py.  IV  186;  TCtatvw 
(fattening  on  words  of  hate)  Py,  56;  cf.  Nem.  IX  23;  /auvoq  Py. 
II  61 ;  cf.  Nem.  VIII  45 ;  TrpoToyovw  slightly  personifying  TsXfixa 
in  01.  X  51 ;  cf.  Trapeaxav  in  the  next  line. 

Family  relationship.  Pindar  frequently  uses  this  method  of 
personification.^^  The  images  from  mother  and  daughter  predomi- 
nate over  those  drawn  from  father  and  son,  which  fact  is  probably 
due  to  the  grammatical  genders.  Tuxr;  is  the  sister  of  TuecOw  and 
daughter  of  Tcpoii-a^da,  Fr.  40  (15).^^*  aJSuq  is  the  daughter  of  Fore- 
thought, 01.  VII  44.  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  Ol.  X  4.  Fair 
Order,  Justice  and  Peace  are  the  daughters  of  Themis,  Ol.  XIII  6-8. 
Rest  is  the  daughter  of  Dike,  Py.  VIII  1-2.^^  'AXaXa  the  battle-cry, 
is  the  daughter  of  battle,  Fr.  78  (225).  Excuse  is  the  daughter  of 
Afterthought,  Py.  V  27-8.  The  day  is  the  child  of  the  sun,  Ol.  II 
35.  Delos  is  the  daughter  of  the  sea,  Fr.  87.  Rhodes  is  the  child 
of  Aphrodite  and  the  bride  of  Helios,  Ol.  VII  13-4  (probably  myth). 
The  wine  is  the  child  of  the  vine,  Nem.  IX  51-2.  Showers  are  the 
children  of  the  clouds,  Ol.  XI  2-3.  u^pt?  is  the  mother  of  /.opo?,  Ol. 
VIII  io.^« 

Aphrodite  is  the  mother  of  loves,  Fr.  122.  For  mother-city 
see  01.  VI  100  and  Py.  IV  20.  Olympia  is  the  mother  of  contests,  Ol. 
VIII  I.  The  land  is  a  sacred  nurse,  Pai.  II  63.  The  fruit-time,  OTcwpa, 
is  the  tender  mother  of  the  vine-down,  otvav6r),  being  the  season  in 

^*  See  under  Iliad. 

"'Blumner  N.  J.  B.  148,  31.  "der  metaphorische  gebrauch  von  vater, 
mutter,  sohn,  tochter,  bruder,  schwester  usw.  ist  in  der  poesie  infolge  der 
neigung  derselben  zur  personificierung,  sehr  haiifig,  gehort  aber  in  der  prosa 
meist  der  etwas  gehobenen,  schwungvollern  diction  an." 

^  See  under  Alcman. 

'^For  Dike,  Peitho  etc.  see  under  Hesiod. 

'*Cf.   Sol.  5    (13)   and  Theog.   153   for  the  reverse,  where  xoqo?  begets 
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which  it  arises,  Nem.  V  6.''^  Gold  is  the  son  of  Zeus,  Fr.  222  (243). 
Orpheus  is  the  father  of  songs,  Py.  IV  176;  *°  and  time  is  the  father 
of  all.  01.  II  19. 

Metaphors 

From  parts  of  the  body.  Secpa  Ol.  Ill  27;  vipa?  Fr.  201; 
325  (285);  xoXro?  01.  XIII  88;  Py.  IV  49;  IX  5;  Nem.  VII 
33;  [xeTWTCOv  Py.  I  30;  [i-adxo?  Py.  IV  8;  6(X(jLa  and  6(f6aAti.6i;  are  used 
for  prosperity  or  for  a  protector,  Ol.  II  11 ;  VI  16;  Py.  V  57.  But 
in  01.  Ill  20  the  moon  as  goddess  flashes  her  eye,  that  is  reveals 
the  light  of  her  own  orb. 

Note  later  uses  of  metaphors  from  the  eye.  The  moon,  the  eye  of  night, 
eldest  of  the  stars,  ^sch.  Sept.  390.  The  sun  is  the  eye  of  golden  day.  Soph. 
Ant.  104;  it  is  the  holy  eye  of  day,  Eur.  I.  T.  194;  the  moon  is  the  eye  of 
gloomy  night,  ibid,  no;  and  the  dark  eye,  pXeqjuQOv,  of  night  (in  contrast 
with  the  sun),  Ph.  543;  the  moon  is  the  bright  eye  of  Leto's  daughter,  ^sch. 
Fr.  170;  the  sun  is  the  unwearied  eye  of  the  aether,  Ar.  Nub.  285;  cf. 
Shakespeare's  "beauteous  eye"  and  "searching  eye  of  heaven."  onna,  not 
far  removed  from  its  etymological  origin,  6--T-M.a,  is  used  in  a  periphrasis  for 
night,  .^sch,  Pers.  428;  again  it  is  used  in  its  almost  literal  sense  of  pres- 
ence, Cho.  238.  But  in  Eum.  1025  (however  in  a  corrupt  passage)  it  seems 
to  be  used  of  something  precious,  cf.  Pers.  169;  as  is  also  ocpdaXno;,  in 
Pers.  980 ;  Cho  934.*^ 

For  6<ppui;  cf.  Ol.  XIII  106;  axofia  Py.  IV  44;  hctq,  sinews,  used 
for  men,  Isth.  VIII  (VII)  53. 

Dress,  ornaments.     £TCt£VVU|xt,  xeptaxeXXo),  xoafio?,  tcs^iXov,  sjorTpov. 

The  earth  is  a  shroud,  Nem.  XI  16."  In  Py.  Ill  83  we  probably 
have  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  custom  of  putting  the  best  part  of 
clothes  outward,  in  the  sense  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 
Wealth  and  cities  may  be  adorned,  Ol.  II  58;  V  21.  For  image  of 
crown  cf.  Py.  I  100;  II  6;  for  Y.6c\ioq,  Ol.  VIII  83;  XI  13;  Fr.  194 
(206).    To  be  securely  placed  in  a  favorable  situation  is  represented 

'"See  page  80.  In  Fr.  107  (74)  if  tJie  reading  ndxeo  omiaTwv  is  accepted, 
we  have  the  ray  of  the  sun  as  the  mother  (source?)  of  vision.  See  Her- 
mann Opus.  VIII  75sq.  for  various  conjectural  readings;  also  Blass  in 
Jahrbuch  f.  cl.  Phil.  1869.  387. 

*"  Note  intrusion  of  myth  through  gods  and  mythical  persons  into  these 
metaphors. 

"  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt  (Synon.  i,  376)  makes  a  difference  between  6(pftaXn65 
and  omia.  The  former  is  the  eye  as  the  guiding  star,  the  latter  as  a  jewel. 
See  Gildersleeve,  Pind.  01.  Ill  20  and  Blaydes  Ar.  Nub.  2S5. 

*'Cf.  Sim.  73  (227)  ;  ^sch.  Ag.  872;  Eur.  Tr.  1148. 
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under  the  image  of  wearing  a  sandal,  Ol.  VI  8.*^  The  metaphor  of 
the  body  as  a  vesture  need  not  be  forced  in  Nem.  XI  15  though  the 
words  are  capable  of  bearing  that  interpretation  and  it  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  metaphor  in  the  next  line  of  the  earth  as  a  gar- 
ment for  the  dead.**  For  metaphors  from  dress  pertaining  to  song 
see  page  84. 

Occupations,  Games. 

Commerce,     zpajjw,    "/pso?,    Xuw,    ih%<iq,    £[ji.7:oXi^,    Trpjaxo,    peirw, 

Metaphors  from  debt,  merchandise,  buying  and  paying  appear 
occasionally.  See  under  ^schylus  who  draws  extensively  from  this 
field.  To  meet  an  obligation  is  to  pay  a  debt,  Ol.  Ill  7 ;  Py.  IX  104. 
A  debt  of  praise  may  be  paid,  Nem.  VII  76.  To  secure  safety  is  to 
purchase  it,  Py.  VI  39.  A  lay  is  sent  over  the  sea  like  Phoenician 
ware,  Py.  II  67.  A  long  deferred  obligation  is  a  deep  debt  (suggest- 
ing a  long  row  of  figures?)  which  bears  interest  and  must  be  paid, 
01.  X  7-9.*^    For  psTuw  see  01.  VIII  23. 

Agriculture. 

For  those  pertaining  to  song  see  page  84.  The  rest  will  be 
treated  under  ^schylus. 

Shepherd.  The  possessor  of  wealth  is  its  shepherd,  Ol.  X  88; 
the  tongue  may  shepherd  praise,  Ol.  XI  9 ;  personified  loves  are  the 
shepherds  of  the  couch  of  Zeus  and  Aegina,  Nem.  VIII  6;  pros- 
perity and  fame  shepherd  happiness  (tend  it,  promote  it),  Isth. 
V  (IV)  12.  Images  from  the  management  of  horses,  oxen  and  chari- 
ots are  common.  For  the  proverb  to  kick  against  the  pricks  see  Py. 
II  94  and  cf.  ^sch.  Ag.  1624;  Prom.  323;  Eur.  Fr.  604.  For  the 
yoke  cf.  Py.  II  93;  Nem.  I  7;  VII  6;  Isth.  I  6;  VII  (VI)  19;  Fr. 
132.  The  scourge  and  the  goad  applied  to  the  incentive  powers  of 
song  and  persuasion,  Py.  IV  219;  Fr.  124;  180.  yjxkf.^h^,  bit,  applied 
to  anchor,  Py.  IV  25;  to  a  maiden's  belt,  Isth.  VIII  (VII)  45.  As 
a  chariot  stands  between  the  yoke-horses  so  is  a  house  within  the 
precincts  of  Hercules,  Nem.  VII  93-4.    Cf.  also  Ol.  IX  81 ;  Py.  X 

**  Cf .  Gildersleeve  who  notes  that  the  Greeks  often  drew  upon  footwear 
and  the  foot  for  imagery. 

"Cf.  Empedocles  402  (vesture  of  flesh);  Eur.  H.  F.  1269  and  Wilamo- 
witz's  note  thereon.  Bury  renders,  "Let  him  remember  that  the  Umbs  which 
he  clothes  are  mortal." 

*"Cf.  II.  XIII  745. 
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65;  Isth.  II  2.  Tp6-/o?  applied  to  a  song,  probably  refers  to  its  rapid 
movement,  Fr.  177  (165).  Perhaps  the  wheel  of  fortune,  Ol.  IT 
23-4;  cf.  also  Py.  IV  215-9.     Charioteer,  Nem.  VI  66. 

Physician.  King  Arkesilas  is  a  healer,  ta-ctip,  Py.  IV  270.  So 
festive  joy,  Nem.  IV  2.  cpapiJ-axov,  of  a  cloak  against  winds,  Ol.  IX 
97 ;«  of  a  bridle,  Ol.  XIII  85;  of  fame,  Py.  IV  187. 

Hunting.  All  undeveloped,  er.peuw  Py.  Ill  23;  Xem.  XI  47; 
lyyoq,  r/veuo,  Py.  VIII  35;  Nem.  VI  15. 

Weaving  and  sewing.  For  weaving  of  song  and  words  cf.  Ol. 
VI  86-7;  Nem.  IV  94.  The  image  in  Py.  I  81-2  of  drawing  many 
threads  in  small  compass  applies  to  song."*'  The  lyre  is  invoked  to 
weave,  Nem.  IV  44;  prosperity  is  woven,  Py.  IV  141;  Nem.  VII 
99;and  joys,  Py.  IV275.  Words  are  stitched,  Nem.  II  2.  Ahead- 
band,  avSr.ixa,  of  praise  is  woven,  Fr.  179  (170)  (sustained).  The 
same  metaphor,  through  ^o^tzUym,  is  applied  to  the  twists  of  the 
wrestler  (or  metaphorical  fawning  dog?),  Py.  II  82. 

Fishing.  One  who  is  not  overcome  by  slander  is  like  the  cork 
that  will  not  sink,  Py.  II  80.    See  page  120. 

Forging.  The  tongue  is  forged  on  the  anvil,  Py.  I  S6-7.*'  A 
heart  may  be  forged  from  adamant  or  iron,  Fr.  123  (88)  3-5. 

Carpentry,  textcov,  aTCtGi/.Y],  r^.oq.  tsxtwv  occurs  for  poets  and 
physicians,  Py.  HI  6;  1 13-4  (reinforced  by  apixoaav)  ;  V  36;  Nem. 
Ill  4;  V  49.  To  be  clinched  in  a  purpose  is  to  be  fastened  with 
strong  nails  of  adamant,  Py.  IV  71-"  The  carpenter's  line,  as 
standard  or  norm  of  conduct,  Py.  I  62;  VI  45^;^  Fr.  i.  An  obscure 
image  from  measuring  is  found  in  Py.  II  90-1. 

Music.     The  beginning  of  the  conflict  is  the  prelude,  zpooiV-.ov,  of 

spears.  Fr.  78  (225)  ;  loud  boasting  trembles  in  unison,  uxoxpexst, 

v/ith  madness,  Ol.  IX  39. 

«Cf.  Hipp.  24  (9).  .  u  „       c 

"  Gildersleeve  takes  as  probably  a  metaphor  from  the  rope-walk,  bee 
his  Pindar  XLIII,  note.  He  renders,  "Twisting  the  strands  of  many  things 
in  brief  compass."     Fennell   compares   11.   XIII   359:   XXIII   349;    Sol.   Fr. 

16  (8). 

**Cf.  Cicero  de  Orat.  Ill  30,  121  ;  "non  enim  solum  acuenda  nobis  neque 

procudenda  lingua  est." 

*"  Gildersleeve  takes  as  nails  of  passion. 

'"Hermann  thinks  it  refers  to  the  game  of  SiEXxvoxivfia ;  cf.  also  Gilder- 
sleeve  and  Fennell;  Jebb,  Essays  and  Addresses,  70,  who  apparently  inter- 
prets the  metaphor  as  from  snatching  an  unfair  start  at  a  race. 
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Writing.  A  name  stored  away  in  memory  has  been  written  on 
the  heart,  Ol.  X  1-3.''"'^  An  ode  is  a  dispatch,  a/.'jTaAov,  of  the  Muses, 
01.  VI  91. 

Warfare.  The  cloud  is  an  advancing  army,  Py.  VI  12.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  the  image  of  a  cloud  for  an  army,  common  in 
Homer.  Cf.  also  Nem.  X  9.  Reversals  of  this  kind  are  rare.'- 
a[t.ayoq  Ol.  XIII  13;  Py.  II  76.  xopyaaw  Py.  VIII  75;  Isth.  VIII 
(VII)  54.  Bow,  spear.  In  Fr.  218  (239)  arrows  are  used  to  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  wine.  For  the  shafts  of  avarice  cf.  Fr.  223  (244). 
For  shaft  of  love,  cf.  Py.  IV  213;  of  pain,  (if  piXo?  is  read)  cf. 
Nem.  I  48-9.''^ 

Games.  Race-course  of  life  marked  out  by  destiny,  Nem.  VI  7. 
To  write  the  great  achievements  of  the  Aeacidae  is  to  make  a  great 
leap  with  nimble  limbs,  for  which  the  trench  has  been  dug,  Nem. 
V  20.  The  image  for  expectancy  is  the  standing  on  tiptoe  at  the 
start  of  the  race,  Nem.  VIII  19.  In  Py.  VIII  77-8  Christ,  Dissen 
and  Fennell  see  an  image  from  the  playing  of  ball ;  the  words  sug- 
gesting the  metaphor,  ^aXXov,  xaxa^at'vst,  are  so  general  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  certain  that  this  image  is  present  and  the  phrase  utco 
•/etpwv,  seems  inappropriate  for  ball.^*  For  image  of  the  prize, 
asOXov,  see  Py.  I  99 ;  perhaps  also  Nem.  VIII  34.^^ 

Wrestling.  icaXaio),  SuaxaXei;,  avxtTiaXo?,  axaXataTO?,  TcaXatjjLOveo, 
e'^eSpo?.  01.  VIII  25  ;  71 ;  Py.  II  61 ;  IV  27^  ;  Nem.  IV  94 ;  96  (first 
metaphorical  use  of  e'lpsBpos)  ;  for  wrestling  with  death,  Nem.  VIII 
27. 

Structures,  towers.  This  field  has  been  greatly  developed  by 
Pindar.     For  personal  strength  we  have  the  tower  or  pillar,  as  in 

"  Cf .  Aesch.  Prom.  789;  Cho.  450;  Eum.  275. 

^"Aristotle  (Poetics  1457b)'  in  illustrating  the  metaphor  as  a  proportion 
gives  several  examples.  "As  old  age  is  to  life,  so  is  evening  to  day.  Eve- 
ning may  therefore  be  called  the  old  age  of  the  day  and  old  age  the  evening 
of  life  in  the  phrase  of  Empedocles,  life's  setting  sun.  So  the  cup  may 
be  called  the  shield  of  Dionysus  and  the  shield  the  cup  of  Ares." 

°'Cf.  also  mostly  for  arrows  of  song  01.  I  115 ;  II  91 ;  98;  IX  5-12;  XIII 
93-5;  Py-  I  12;  44-5 ;  Nem.  I  i8;  III  65;  IV  8;  (doubtful,  see  Paley)  ;  VI 
27;  VII  66;  70-2;  81;  IX  55;  Isth.  II  3;  35-7  (of  a  quoit);  V  (IV)  47; 
Fr.  33   (133). 

"Cf.  Gk)ram,  Philol.  XIV  265,  who  says,  "alium  sursum  extollit,  alium 
deorsum  premit." 

^  For  possible  image  of  the  6ieXxi'OTiv8a  cf.  Py.  II  90-1  and  see  Hermann. 
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Homer;  'ip'MC,  Py.  V  113;  '/.(wv  Ol.  II  90.  But  innovations  are  fre- 
quent, as  the  tower,  TCiipYO?-  ^or  prosperity  in  Py.  V  57.  The  pillar, 
xtwv,  for  snowcapt  Aetna,  Py.  I  19;  the  same  image  for  Aegina.  Ol. 
VIII  27;  the  famous  image  of  Athens  as  the  column  of  Greece,  Fr. 
76  (46).  Justice  and  Peace  are  the  sure  foundation,  ^aQpov,  of 
cities,  01.  XIII  6.  The  song  of  praise  is  a  lofty  stone  set  up  (vari- 
ously interpreted  as  a  stone  marking  one's  grave  and  as  column  con- 
taining names  of  victors),  Nem.  VIII  47.°^  The  J-caXa  of  song  in 
Nem.  IV  81,  whiter  than  Parian  marble  is  probably  the  monument 
at  the  grave,  appropriate  because  Callicles  is  dead  in  whose  honor 
the  praise  is  given.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  image  of  the  struc- 
ture of  song  is  the  simile  in  Ol.  \'I  1-4  wherein  the  whole  ode  is  the 
house,  tJL£Yapov,  and  the  vestibule  with  its  gilded  pillars,  is  the  intro- 
duction. To  this  image  he  seems  to  return  in  \T  27  when  speaking 
of  throwing  open  the  gates  of  song.  Corinth  is  the  T:p69upov  or  en- 
trance of  the  Isthmus,  Ol.  XIII  5.  The  lofty  tower,  idyoq,  of  pros- 
perity or  fortune  ascended  by  man,  Fr.  213  (232).  The  tower, 
TCupyo?,  built  for  lofty  virtues  to  ascend,  Isth.  V  (IV)  44  (sustained). 

Metaphors  of  building.  The  roof  and  foundation  may  be  sug- 
gested in  Tstx(i;tt),  Fr.  194  (206)  of  song;  ep£(fw  Ol.  I  70  (of  beard)  ; 
XIII  32;  Nem.  VI  42;  Isth.  Ill  72;  ;iiXX«  and  cpds  Ol.  I  8;  Xem. 
I  8;  II  4.  The  foundation  image,  v^pr^rJ.q,  generally  of  song,  is  more 
distinct;  Py.  IV  138;  VII  3;  Fr.  194  (206)  (sustained);  Fr.  yy 
(196)  (of  freedom).  The  secret  influence  of  Suasion  is  repre- 
sented by  keys,  Py.  IX  39.  The  secrets  of  counsels  and  of  wars  are 
held  under  keys,  Py.  VIII  4.  Sleep  is  a  gentle  bar  upon  the  eyes. 
Py.  I  8.  The  isthmus  of  Corinth  is  a  bridge,  Xem.  VI  39;  Isth.  Ill 
38.  To  make  possible  a  return  by  sea  is  to  bridge  it,  YS^upoo.  Isth. 
VIII  (VII)  51.  Cf.  also  ayxh[io^  Xem.  V  i;  epxo;  Pai.  Vl  85; 
er;aaup6?  Ol.  VI  65 ;  Py.  VI  8. 

JVhetstone.  A  man  who  is  an  incentive  to  others  is  a  whetstone, 
Isth.  VI  (V)  72-3;  the  incentive  to  song  is  a  whetstone  upon  the 
tongue,  01.  VI  82.**'  A  whetstone  may  be  applied  to  a  man  to  im- 
prove his  natural  ability,  Ol.  X  20.  For  image  from  blunting  see 
Py.  I  82. 

■•Cf.  Hor.  Odes  IV  8.  13. 

""  Bury  in  order  to  avoid  this  metaphor  reads  'Xxuovo;  for  dx(Wa;.  See 
his  Nemean  Odes,  Intro.  XVII;  c£.  also  the  Psalms  64,  8,  "who  whet  their 
tongue  like  a  sword." 
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Animals.  Here  the  images  are  relatively  few  and  unimportant. 
The  Locrians  are  as  unchangeable  in  their  native  disposition  as  the 
fox  and  lion  which  cannot  change  their  stubborn  temper,  Ol.  XI 
20-1.  The  union  of  the  fox  and  lion  is  again  found  in  Isth.  Ill  64-5 ; 
Melissus  is  as  bold  as  a  lion  and  cunning  as  a  fox  which  withstands 
the  circling  attacks  of  the  eagle  by  sprawling  upon  its  back.  Again 
for  cunning  slanderers  are  compared  to  foxes,  Py.  II  yy.  ^ou?  for 
woman,  Py.  IV  142.  The  dolphin  for  speed,  Nem.  VI  64 ;  for  merit 
(note  accusative  of  specification  and  for  basis  of  the  comparison  cf. 
the  story  of  Arion  and  see  Her.  I  24),  Fr.  i.  The  eagle  is  the  image 
of  boldness,  Py,  V  112;  and  in  its  supremacy  in  flight  represents  the 
superiority  of  the  poet,  Nem.  Ill  80;  V  21 ;  whereas  those  inferior 
in  song  are  like  crows  and  jackdaws,  Ol.  II  96;  Nem.  Ill  81.  The 
first  use  of  the  cock,  aXey-xop,  in  imagery  is  found  in  Ol.  XII  14. 
The  cock  that  fights  in  his  own  yard  represents  one  whose  glory 
might  have  been  limited  to  his  own  home.  This  is  an  apt  compari- 
son for  a  citizen  of  Himera  where  the  cock  and  cock-fights  were 
especially  esteemed.^^  Cf.  .^sch.  Ag.  1671  where  the  term  is  used 
in  reproach  of  Aegisthus  who  is  like  a  cock  that  boasts  near  the 
female.^®  For  less  important  metaphors  cf.  aysXa  Fr.  112  (78)  ; 
dXwTur;^  Fr.  237  (261)  ;  tiuxo?  Ol.  IX  23;  tuY^  Py.  IV  214;  Nem.  IV 
35;  /.uojv  Fr.  96  (66)  ;  aat'vco  Ol.  IV  5;  Py.  I  52;  II  82.^°  Xswv  Fr. 
237  (261) ;  Xuxo?  Py.  II  84;  opviq  Osto?  (the  eagle)  Ol.  II  97.  Wings 
of  exaltation,  renown,  inspiration  and  of  crowns  are  frequent ;  Ol. 
XIV  22;  Py.  II  22;  V  114;  VIII  34;  90-1;  IX  125;  Nem.  VI  48; 
VII  22;  75;  Isth.  I  64;  V  (IV)  63;  Fr.  107,  4.  In  Py.  IV  60  the 
Delphian  priestess  is  represented  as  a  bee,  perhaps  a  survival  of  a 
bee-cult.  Cf.  Py.  X  54;  and  for  honey  see  Ol.  I  loi;  X  98;  Py. 
VI  54. 

Plants.  Here  the  images  are  relatively  more  numerous  and  more 
conspicuous.  The  succession  of  prosperity  to  adversity  is  represen- 
ted by  flowers  following  the  wintry  season,  Isth.  Ill  36-7.  The 
flower  of  youth  swells  or  bourgeons,  Py.  IV  158.  There  are  flowers 
and  flowering  of  love,  youth  and  the  bridal-bed,  Py.  IX  no  (sus- 
tained; the  flower  has  passed  into  fruit  and  may  be  plucked)  ;  Nem. 

'"  See  Paus.  VI  26,  3. 

~Cf.  Eum.  861-6. 

*"  Gildersleeve  takes  with  dyav  and  8ian?texEi  as  sustained  metaphor  of 
dog.  Last  two  words  might  apply  to  wrestling.  Fennell  takes  as  from  net 
and  entangled  rope. 
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VII  53;  Isth.  VII  (VI)  34;  of  wisdom,  Ol.  XI  10;  of  glory,  wealth 
and  prosperity,  Py.  I  66;  X  18;  Nem.  IX  39;  Isth.  V  (IV)  12;  Fr. 
129  (5)  ;  of  character,  Py.  I  89;  of  fair  order,  Pai.  I  10;  and  even 
of  Ares,  Ol.  XIII  2^.*^^  In  Nem.  IX  23  if  XeuxovOea  is  taken  with 
smoke,  we  have  an  unusual  image ;  the  scholiast  apparently  read 
ffWfxaTa  for  awp-aut  with  which  the  adjective  could  be  taken  literally, 
referring  to  the  white  flowers  that  decked  the  bodies.  The  first  use 
of  the  fruit  in  imagery  occurs  in  Ol.  VI  58  of  mature  young  man- 
hood (erroneously  applied  to  beard  by  L.  and  S.)  The  same  image 
is  developed  in  Py.  IX  119  and  applied  to  maidenhood  as  being 
plucked  after  it  has  flowered.  Cf.  Fr.  122  (87)  8.  An  ode  as  the 
result  of  thought  is  the  fruit  of  the  mind,  Ol.  VII  8.  So  we  have 
the  fruit  of  wisdom,  Py.  II  74;  Nem.  X  12;  Fr.  209  (223)  (ex- 
panded by  Spexetv)  ;  and  of  poetry,  Isth.  VIII  (VII)  45.  The  fruit 
image  in  Pindar  is  always  in  a  good  sense.  In  /Eschylus  however 
often  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  image  may  be  applied  to  the  fruition 
of  a  bad  oracle,  Sept.  618;  to  evil  associations,  Sept.  600;  a  vain 
tongue,  Eum.  831.  Cf.  Soph.  Fr.  750  where  falsehood  has  its  fruit. 
8p£TC(j)  suggests  the  plucking  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  excellence, 
honor,  joy,  youth,  love  and  wisdom,  Ol.  I  12;  Py.  I  49;  IV  130;  VI 
48;  IX  no;  Fr.  122;  123;  209.  The  down  on  the  chin  is  repre- 
sented by  the  vine-blossom,  ocvavOr],  Nem.  V  6.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  though  pressed  grammatically  the  ozcopa,  summer,  the  ten- 
der mother  of  the  vine-blossom,  would  represent  the  down  and  the 
adjective  tender  would  help  this  interpretation,  being  quite  applicable 
to  the  first  growth  of  beard.  But  the  image  of  flower  and  blossom 
is  so  common  for  beard  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  apply  it  here.  See 
page  88.  Cf.  Ol.  I  69-70  where  the  down  upon  the  chin  makes  the 
season  of  youth  fair-flowered,  euavOepiov.'''-  The  image  of  the  leaf 
in  the  sere  is  applied  to  the  loss  of  honor  in  the  foot-race,  Ol.  XII 
15.  Fountains  are  the  leaves  of  the  ocean.  See  page  ^2.  Damophilus 
is  represented  as  a  tree  shorn  of  its  branches,  Py.  IV  262.  See 
page  81.  Fame  increases  as  a  tree  shoots  up  (fed  by)  fresh  dew. 
Nem.  VIII  40.*^^  Delos  is  a  most  lovely  scion,  epvo?,  Fr.  87.  Pleas- 
ure grows  up  (like  a  tree?)  and  when  shaken  by  an  adverse  doom, 
falls  to  the  ground,  Py.  \TII  92-4.    Cf.  also  OaXXco,  OaXo;.  ejOaXr,;. 

"  Cf.  Terpander  3. 

"  Cf .  Od.  XI  320. 

"Cf.  Hor.  Odes  I  12.  45. 
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vsoOctXt;?,  01.  II  49;  HI  27,;  VI  68;  IX  16;  Py.  IV  65 ;  VII  23;  IX 
8;  72;  XI  53;  Nem.  I  2;  IX  48;  Isth.  Ill  6;  22;  VI  (V)  i;  VII 
(VI)  49;  Fr.  129  (95)  5;  171  (157) ;  Pai.  II  52.  pt^a  01.  II  50;  Py. 
IV  15;  IX  8;  Isth.  VIII  (VII)  55.  aicspixa  Ol.  II  50;  VII  48;  Py. 
IV  255.  9UT£ii(o  Py.  IV  15;  69;  IX  in;  Nem.  IV  59;  VIII  17; 
Isth.  VI  (V)  12;  Fr.  141  (105). 

Fire,  light  and  darkness.  Images  from  these  elements  are  fre- 
quent but  rarely  sustained.  Generally  they  refer  to  the  brilliance  of 
victory,  glory,  wealth  and  to  the  charms  of  song,  or  in  the  case  of 
darkness  to  the  absence  of  glory .^^  Destruction  comes  from  a  small 
origin,  as  a  fire  on  the  mountain  starting  from  a  single  spark  destroys 
a  great  forest,  Py.  Ill  2)7-  To  compose  a  song  is  to  light  a  beacon, 
Isth.  Ill  61.  Deeds  of  valor  unsung  fall  into  a  deep  darkness,  Nem. 
VII  13.^^    The  poet  is  a  brighter  light  than  any  heavenly  star,  Py. 

III  75.  A  new  mode  of  song  is  new-sparkling,  vsofftY<'f^o^>  01.  Ill  4. 
Cf.  also  xat'o)  (of  passion),  Py.  IV  219;  cf.  svSacoi  Py.  IV  184; 
ortYXa  Ol.  XIII  36;  Py.  Ill  73;  VIII  q6  (with  q)SYYO?)  ;  a>^Tt?  Py. 

IV  255;  XI  48;  Isth.  Ill  60  (with  aa^eaxo?)  ;  Xa[X7r(j),  >>aix7cp6?  Ol.  I 
23;  Py.  VIII  97;  Nem.  VHP 34;  Fr.  227  (250)  and  elsewhere; 
^kXaq  applied  to  silence,  Pai,  104c,  9-10;  <:v,hxQC,  Ol.  I  85;  Nem.  IV 
40;  VII  61 ;  Fr.  42  (171)  ;  228  (262)  ;  (xaupow  Isth.  Ill  66;  cpaevvo? 
Py.  V  56;  Nem.  VII  51;  ^ao?  Ol.  IV  11 ;  V  14;  X  23;  Py.  IV  270; 
Nem.  Ill  84;  Isth.  II  17;  VI  (V)  62;  ^syYoq  01.  II  62;  Py.  VIII 
97;  IX  90;  Nem.  Ill  64  (with  xYiXauyiQ?)  ;  IV  13;  Fr.  153  (125)  ; 
Pai.  II  69;  ^Xeyw,  £7ut<pX£Y6>  Ol.  II  79;  IX  22;^"  Py.  V  45 ;  XI  45; 
Nem.  VI  38;  X  2;  Isth.  VII  (VI)  23;  Pai.  II  67. 

Celestial  bodies.  As  Orion  follows  the  Pleiades  so  may  we  ex- 
pect victories  from  Timodemus  following  upon  those  of  his  ances- 
tors, Nem.  II  10-2.  As  the  sun  excels  all  other  stars  so  do  the 
Olympian  games  excel  all  others,  Ol.  I  5-7.  The  metaphorical  light 
standing  for  a  poet  is  brighter  than  a  heavenly  star,  Py.  Ill  75. 
The  personified  fame  arising  from  her  couch  is  as  fair  as  Lucifer, 

"  Cf .  Gildersleeve  Pind.  Intro.  XXXVI.  "The  word  splendor  and  a.\\ 
its  synonyms  seem  to  be  made  for  Pindar.  He  drains  dry  the  Greek  vo- 
cabulary of  words  for  light  and  bright,  shine  and  shimmer,  glitter  and  glister, 
ray  and  radiance,  flame  and  flare  and  flash,  gleam  and  glow,  burn  and  blaze." 

•^  Cf .  Hor.  Odes  IV  9,  28. 

™A  transference  of  sense;  see  Nem.  VI  38  where  the  image  is  associ- 
ated with  o|j.a8o5. 
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conspicuous  among  other  stars,  Isth.  Ill  42."  Wealth  is  a  far-seen 
star,  01.  II  61.  Delos  is  a  far-seen  star  of  the  dark  earth,  Fr.  87 
(58)  4.    Cf.  Pai.  VI  126  for  island  as  bright  star.«« 

States  of  the  weather.  Calm  follows  after  storm  as  prosperity 
succeeds  adversity,  Isth.  VII  (VI)  37-9.  Cf.  Py.  V  10.  For  vjV.2 
cf.  01.  I  loi ;  Fr.  109  (228)  ;  Pai.  II  52.  Prosperity  after  adver- 
sity is  also  expressed  by  spring  following  winter,  Isth.  Ill  36.  The 
summer-time,  oawpa,  represents  the  time  of  love,  Isth.  II  5. 

Clouds,  winds,  hail,  ve^o?,  ^z<filr„  -/a/.a^a,  7192?,  o\L'^.poq,  yy.'^T.^Oi, 
veilJLWii,  Z,<xXr„  aupa,  ttvoV),  ave^oi;,  oiUpo?.  From  this  field  Pindar  draws 
m.any  sustained  metaphors.  The  cloud,  aside  from  the  cloud  of  war, 
Nem.  X  9;  Isth.  VII  (VI)  27;  and  the  cloud  of  death, 
Nem.  IX  38  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  is  now  the  image  of 
forgetfulness,  Ol.  VII  45;  of  sleep,  Py.  I  7 ;  and  of  wealth,  Fr. 
119  (84)."^  For  fierce  snow-storm  of  war  see  Isth.  Ill  35.'°  The 
battle  has  its  destructive  storm  and  the  blood  that  follows  is  hail, 
Isth.  V  (IV)  49-50.  For  hail  of  blood  see  also  Isth.  MI  (VI)  27 
and  cf.  ;Esch.  Ag.  1533;  Soph.  O.  C.  1503;  O.  T.  1279.  The  storm 
is  an  image  for  terror,  Py.  IX  32;  for  troubles,  Ol.  XII  12;  Py.  V 
10;  Isth.  VII  (VI)  39;  for  envy  or  adversity,  Py.  VI  10-2.  The 
blighting  storm-wind  of  adversity  may  subdue  one's  life  (or  reading 
'/Xoav,  verdure),  Py.  V  120.  In  gentler  aspect  we  have  the  breeze  of 
song,  Py.  IV  3 ;  Nem.  VI  28;  the  gale  of  good  fortune,  Ol.  XIII  28; 
and  of  hospitality,  Isth.  II  40.  Changing  winds  for  changing  for- 
tunes appear  now  for  first  time,  Ol.  \TI  95;  Py.  HI  104;  IV  2g2; 
Isth.  Ill  23.  For  other  images  of  the  wind  cf.  Py.  XI  39;  Nem. 
I  6;  III  45;  VII  17;  Fr.  221  (242).  xvew  (and  cpds),  iixTr^or,,  Ol. 
VIII  36;  70;  Py.  IV  199;  X  44;  Nem.  Ill  41;  VII  5;  Isth.  II  40; 
VII  (VI)  34.  ar)xat  Isth.  Ill  27. 

Sea,  Ship.  In  this  field  are  many  of  Pindar's  most  beautiful 
images.  The  qualities  of  the  sea  employed  are  those  suggesting  its 
terror  and  the  great  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  traversing  it.  So  we 
have  the  wave  of  death,  Nem.  VII  31.    Days  are  waves  that  bring 

"  For  rivalry  in  beauty  and  fame  expressed  in  imagery  from  the  stars, 
see  Sapp.  3;  Alcman  5,  60-3;  Bac.  VIII  (IX)  27-9;  Hor.  Odes  I  12,  46. 

•*Cf.  with  these  splendid  examples  the  few  and  unimportant  images 
from  y^schylus;  Ag.  288;  298;  1 123-4. 

'"But  with  this  last  cf.  the  myth  and  01.  VII  34. 

"Christ,  takes  01.  X  51  as  bold  metaphor  rather  than  as  literal  snow  as 
the  obvious  reverse  of  the  metaphor  of  the  golden  age. 
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the  vicissitudes  of  life,  where  aside  from  the  danger  the  idea  of 
ceaseless  flow  enters,  Isth.  Ill  18.  Events  are  waves  that  roll  near 
the  ship  and  disturb  the  heart  of  man,  Nem.  VI  55-7;  cf.  XI  46. 
The  struggle  against  detractors  is  represented  by  a  ship  contending 
against  the  waves,  though  pisaaov  seems  to  blend  it  with  an  image 
from  wrestling,  Nem.  IV  36-8.  Difficulties  are  a  sea  from  which 
one  must  swim  out,  Ol.  XIII  114.^^  One  who  meets  a  disaster  has 
been  shipwrecked,  Isth.  I  36;  cf.  Py.  VIII  10-2.  The  destruction 
of  a  city  is  represented  by  a  deep  channel,  o/eTog,  of  woe  into  which 
the  city  sinks,  Ol.  X  37-8."  The  changing  tides  of  the  sea  represent 
desires  and  sorrows  that  pour  upon  mankind  in  recurrent  streams, 
01.  II  37-8.  A  new  idea  of  the  fickleness  of  the  sea  is  introduced 
in  01.  XII  5-6  where  the  hopes  of  mankind  are  tossed  high  and  then 
descend  as  ships  cut  through  the  sea  of  falsehood.  The  immensity 
of  the  sea  makes  it  a  suitable  image  for  great  wealth,  Fr.  218  (239). 
The  same  idea  is  the  basis  of  the  image  in  Isth.  VI  (V)  13  wherein 
one  whose  glory  can  go  no  further  has  cast  anchor  on  the  remote 
bounds  of  happiness.  But  in  different  aspect  in  the  paratactic  simile 
of  Py.  I  33-5  where,  as  a  breeze  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  augurs 
well  for  its  end,  so  does  victory  presage  crowns  and  banquet-songs. 
Again  in  the  image  of  the  fair-flowing  streams  of  the  Muses  does  the 
poet  depart  from  the  terror  of  the  sea,  Nem.  VII  12.  Perhaps 
epiuov  recalls  an  image  of  time  as  a  stream,  Pai.  II  27.  As  the  wave 
rolls  up  pebbles  so  is  the  material  of  song  rolled  up,  Ol.  X  9-12." 
The  ship  of  state  is  only  suggested  in  Pindar,  Py.  I  86;  IV  274; 
X  72.  Hope  is  the  pilot  of  the  heart,  Fr.  214  (233).  To  praise  to 
the  utmost  is  to  set  full  the  sails,  Nem.  V  51.  To  cease  singing  is 
to  cast  anchor,  Py.  X  51.  The  home  is  an  anchor,  Ol.  VI  100-2.^* 
Cf .  also  oy.a-co?  Py.  XI  40 ;  avxXo?,  avxXeco  Py.  Ill  62 ;  IV  293 ; 
y-u^spvoT-^p,  xu^epvaw  Py.  I  91 ;  IV  274;  V  122;  X  72;  Isth.  Ill  89; 
Fr.  214  (213)  ;  y,u[JLa,  y-ufjiaivo)  Ol.  X  10;  Nem.  VI  55;  VII  31;  Fr. 
123  (88)  ;  IdTt'ov  Py.  I  92 ;  Nem.  V  51 ;  Isth.  II  40;  xaTaxpe'/w,  to  run 

"Cf.  Coram,  Philol.  XIV  272  who  reads  a^a  for  the  MS.  dX^.d,  thus 
adding  to  the  metaphor. 

''^  Possibly  the  image  is  of  a  house  sinking  down  into  the  fire.  Cf.  Virg. 
Aen.  II  624;  Tac.  Hist.  Ill  33. 

■"Cf.  Boeckh  who  says,  "materia  iam  mota  et  incepta  comparatur  lapidi 
undis  volutato."  Cf.  also  Coram,  Philol.  XIV  272  who  sees  here  an  elabo- 
rate metaphor  of  the  tides  of  time. 

"Note  two  anchors  and  cf.  Plut.  Sol.  c.  XIX;  Stobaeus  Serm.  CX  22. 
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ashore,  Nem.  IV  23;  vau?  Ol.  IX  24;  vofuaxoXew  Xem.  VI  32;  vofxaw 
Py.  I  86;  ola/,oaxp690<;  Isth.  Ill  89;  i^eXavoq  Fr.  218  (239)  ;  7:r,caXtov 
Py.  I86;Fr.40  (15)  ;  tzXoo?  Py.  I  33-8;  X  29;  XI  39;  Nem.  Ill  27; 
^ix\t.\Loq,  (l/a^oq  Ol.  II  108;  XIII  46. 

Pathway,  journeys,  voyages.  We  have  already  seen  the  free  use 
the  poet  made  of  these  images  for  song.  He  develops  this  field 
far  beyond  anything  done  by  his  predecessors  and  uses  freely  images 
of  obstacles  in  the  path,  the  race,  treading  lofty  places,  ascending 
steps,  distant  journeys  by  land  and  sea  to  represent  superlative  ex- 
cellence, intersecting  ways  and  so  on.  The  interest  in  the  world  of 
travel  naturally  assisted  these  images.  The  limit  of  fair  deeds  is  as 
remote  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  Ol.  Ill  43-4;  Isth.  Ill  29-30.  A 
similar  image  in  Isth.  II  39-42  is  used  to  express  the  great  length  to 
which  hospitality  may  go;  so  also  for  the  extreme  of  bliss,  Isth. 

VI  (V)  12-3.  For  an  image  from  a  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
Hyperboreans  to  represent  the  unattainable  cf.  Py.  X  29-30;  cf. 
also  Nem,  III  19-21 ;  IV  69-72.  See  Isth.  II  33-4  for  an  image  of 
uphill  work.  The  summit  of  glory,  Nem.  I  11.  To  be  famous  is 
to  tread  lofty  heights,  Ol.  I  1 18.  Right  conduct  is  to  walk  in  straight 
paths,  Nem.  I  25.  For  removing  obstacles,  Nem.  VII  67.  An  ap- 
proaching event  is  something  before  one's  feet,  Isth.  \''III  (VII) 
13-4.  Life  is  a  flight  of  steps,  Py.  V  7-8.  The  path  is  frequently 
suggested  by  ^at'vo),  epxa),  StaaTScxo),  [xeTavtaaofxac,  Py.  IV  140;  V  8; 
Nem.  XI  44  and  elsewhere.  xeXeuOoq,  oSo?,  oIijlo?  etc.  are  very  fre- 
quent being  in  many  cases  mere  periphrases,  Ol,  I  113;  VI  25;  y^; 
VTI  46;  Py,  II  96  (note  the  association  of  6Xkj6t;p6(;)  ;  V  116;  Nem. 

VII  51  and  elsewhere.  Race-course,  Py.  \'III  2,2-^  and  elsewhere; 
trail,  Py.  X  12;  Nem.  VI  15.  Such  words  as  Tuapa-poTcog,  zpb  zo$6;, 
rxat'to,  emo?  s/eiv  xoSa,  xapaa^aXXco  occur  frequently.  Words  sug- 
gesting height  as  ay.pov,  at-stvo?,  b^ou,  y<|^r,X6q  are  also  frequently  in 
usual  metaphorical  meanings. 

Water  (apart  from  the  sea).  apSw,  Ppexw,  xaxa^pex'^-  Spojo?, 
'!^T^^^h<  stvairaaaw,  ertfTTal^co,  zo-n-i'^di,  patvto,  tsyT^-  u^wp,  yt^'st-x.  Here 
again  is  almost  complete  originality.  Water  is  used  as  an  image  of 
preeminence,  01.  I  i.''  The  purity  of  water  represents  true  glory, 
Nem,  VII  62;  falsehood  may  stain  a  report,  Ol.  IV  19;  for  source 
of  words  and  streams  of  song,  cf.  Py,  I\^  299;  V  100.  Milk  flows 
as  water  from  springs,  Par.  101-2.    The  song  seems  to  be  water  that 

'"Cf.  Arist.  Rhet.  A  7,  14  and  see  Cope  and  Sandys. 
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will  quench  the  fire  of  reproach,  Nem.  I  24.  Probably  the  drench- 
ing of  boasting  with  silence  recalls  the  same  image,  Isth.  V(IV) 
51 ;  Fr.  240  (269).  Grace  sheds  beauty,  Ol.  VI  76  and  grace  is  shed 
from  the  flute,  Ol.  X  94;  cf.  Isth.  Ill  90.  The  infant  lamos  is 
bathed  in  the  rays  of  light  from  the  flowers,  Ol.  V  55.  Cf.  also  Ol. 
VI  23;  Py.  IV  137;  VIII  57. 

Minerals.     Gold    for   preeminence,   associated   with   water,    Ol. 

I  I ;  III  42 ;  cf .  also  Py.  X  67 ;  Nem.  IV  82-5 ;  V  7 ;  Isth.  II  26 ; 
Fr.  53  (25). 

Miscellaneous.  The  poet  comes  to  Delphi  with  friendly  heart  as 
a  child  obediently  comes  to  its  prudent  mother,  Pai.  VI  13.    In  Nem. 

II  1-5  in  a  formal  simile  one  who  has  gained  his  first  victory  at  the 
Nemean  grove  of  Zeus  is  compared  to  the  Homeridae  who  begin 
their  poems  with  a  reference  to  Zeus.  The  judgment  that  comes 
upon  the  guilty  is  represented  by  the  dolorous  consequences  of  a 
drinking-bout,  Py.  IV  140.  To  sing  a  friend's  praises  is  to  tarry 
in  his  house,  Py.  IV  1-3.  As  one  gives  a  cup  bubbling  with  the  dew 
of  the  vine  in  welcome  to  his  son-in-law,  so  does  the  poet  send  to 
the  victor  the  nectar-ode,  the  gift  of  the  Muses,  Ol.  VII  i-io.  To 
show  reverence  is  to  place  on  the  right  hand,  Py.  VI  19.  In  Ol.  X 
86-93  we  have  a  simile  of  Homeric  fulness  wherein  one  who  dies 
unsung  is  compared  to  one  who  has  no  child  to  inherit  his  property.'^* 
01.  VIII  68-9  contains  an  image  of  great  boldness;  a  victor  wipes 
off  (as  a  stain?)  upon  his  vanquished  opponent  a  disgraceful  return 
and  inglorious  speech.  In  Py.  VIII  95  man  is  likened  to  the  dream 
of  a  shadow — a  rare  instance  in  Pindar  of  drawing  upon  the  intan- 
gible for  an  image.  Cf.  also  a^po?  Ol.  V  7;  Py.  Ill  no;  Nem.  VII 
32;  Isth.  I  50;  Fr.  2.  a/.jx'^  Py.  IV  64.  aXaoixat  Ol.  I  60  (an  exile 
from  happiness).  ava%et[xat,  avaT(0ir][ji.i  probably  recalling  the  image 
of  the  votive  offering,  Ol.  V  8;  XI  8;  Py.  VIII  29.  avaXuw  Pai.  VI 
94  (tangled  knot  of  destiny?).  axTOfxat  Py.  Ill  29;  VIII  60;  X  28; 
Nem.  VIII  22.  axoppi'xTW  Py.  VI  37.  aoxo?  Ol.  I  15 ;  II  8;  III  4; 
VI;  VIII  75;  IX  19;  Py.  IV  131;  188;  X  53;  Nem.  II  9;  III  29; 
VIII  9;  Isth.  I  51;  V  (IV)  12;  VII  (VI)  18;  VIII  (VII)  16. 
avTt^oet  01.  XIII  34  (doubtful,  perhaps  to  go  against  the  grain). 

^*  Note  the  peculiar  form  of  the  simile.  We  would  expect  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  simile  that  the  application  would  be  as  follows,  "So  is  his  joy 
whose  glorious  deeds  are  sung."  But  instead  the  referencg  is  to  the  loss  of 
the  unsung  hero. 
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PaXX(o  Py.  VIII  57.  Mk  Py.  IV  207.  ^aaor^o?  Py.  X  67;  Nem.  VIII 
20.  papuvw  Py.  I  84;  Nem,  VII  43.   ^acxa'^ai  Isth.  Ill  8.   -^euo^LX'.  Py. 

IX  35 ;  X  7 ;  Nem.  Ill  42 ;  VI  24 ;  Isth.  I  21 ;  V  (IV)  20.   Saxo?  Py. 

II  53;    Sew  Nem.  XI  45;  Fr.  229  (253).     8t&)/,G)  Ol.  Ill  45;  Isth. 

III  21 ;  VI  (V)  71 ;  VII  (VI)  40;  Fr.  127  (236).  Svo9£p6?  Py.  IV 
112.  SpctTusTY;?  Fr.  134  (99).  epTtw  Ol.  XIII  105 ;  Isth.  Ill  58;  Fr. 
79.  evuTcvtov  Fr.  289  (234).  eTrt^pt'Oto  Py.  Ill  106;  cf.  Nem.  Ill  40; 
VIII  18.  sOeu?  01.  XIII  12;  Nem.  X  12.  z^td  01.  I  85.  ewpTiaaw  Fr. 
72  (44).  eiiOuvw  Py.  I  46;  IV  153.  ia(v(0  Ol.  II  15;  VII  43;  Py.  I  ii. 
xaTeyw  (to  hold  spellbound)  Ol.  VII  10;  Py.  I  10;  96;  Nem.  VIII 
24.  xaTaixiat'vo  Py.  IV  100.  xr^po?  Fr.  123  (88).  y.Xs-Ta)  Py.  IV  96; 
Fr.  107  (74);  217  (237).  x.X(va)  Nem.  IV  15.  /.vt!;^  Ol.  VI  44; 
Py.  X  60;  XI  2s;  Nem.  V  32;  Isth.  V  (IV)  58;  VI  (V)  50.  xopu^i^ 
01.  I  13;  II  14;  VII  4;  68;  Py.  Ill  80;  IX  79;  Nem.  I  34;  IX  9; 

X  32;  Pai.  VIII  23.  /,ou<p6?  01.  VIII  61.  /.puoet?  Py.  IV  73;  Isth. 
I  37.  Xeuxo?  Py.  IV  109.  [xeXa?  Fr.  225  (247).  [i.i^rj[ii  Py.  II  32; 
Nem.  II  22;  Isth.  Ill  3.  6[x<paX6?  Py.  IV  74;  VI  3;  VIII  59;  XI  10; 
Nem.  VII  33;  Fr.  75  (45).  opOoco  Ol.  Ill  3;  Py.  IV  60;  Nem.  I  15; 
Isth.  I  46;  III  56;  V  (IV)  48;  VI  (V)  65.  opo?  Isth.  VI  (V)  32. 
TcapatOuaffw  Ol.  X  73.  TC'.eJ;^  Ol.  VI  37;  Nem.  I  53.  zi'tcto  Ol.  XII  10. 
irXaYto?  Nem.  I  64;  Isth.  Ill  5.  TcotxIXXo  Py.  IX  yy.  ptxiQ  Py.  I  10 
(probably  literal  in  Fr.  166).  aaOpo?  Nem.  \'III  34.  auAaw 
(^ robbed  of  companions)  Ol.  IX  89.  a-jfjL^oXov  Ol.  XII  7.  ajfjiz-^Yvyixi 
Nem.  V  29.  (juvStxo?  Ol.  IX  98.  TavtaXou  XtOo?  Isth.  VIII  (VII) 
10.  Tstvw  Py.  XI  54;  Isth.  I  49.  TUTiTW  Nem.  I  53.  ^ptTJo  Nem.  X 
74.  <]^e9£vv6(;  Nem.  Ill  41. 
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Images  are  not  rare  in  this  poet  but  there  is  Httle  that  is  new 
either  in  content  or  in  habits  of  metaphor  or  simile.  Some  of  the 
images  are  suggestive  of  those  already  found  in  Pindar.  In  common 
with  Pindar  he  has  the  gates  of  song,  Fr.  9  (13)  ;  the  chariot  of  the 
Muses,  V  176-9;  the  touchstone,  Fr.  13  (20);  the  broad  way  of 
speech,  VIII  (IX)  47-8;  Fr.  29  (37)  ;  probably  the  shaft  of  song, 
V  195-7.  He  associates  ether,  water  and  gold  in  an  image  used  for 
the  incorruptibility  of  glory,  III  85-92  with  which  Pindar's  image 
of  water,  gold  and  fire  may  be  compared,  Ol.  I  i.  In  a  splendid 
simile  in  Homeric  style,  pointed  by  Twg  vuv  y,a(  we  have  the  lofty  and 
distant  flight  of  an  eagle  used  to  represent  the  range  of  material 
furnished  by  his  subject's  virtues,  V  16-33  Cf.  XII  (XIII)  124-40 
for  a  simile  introduced  by  wcrxe  and  pointed  by  w?  and  with 
Homeric  amplitude  of  detail,  "Boreas  on  the  dark  Thracian  sea 
buffets  the  mariners  but  ceases  with  the  dawn  when  the  gentle 
breezes  come  and  smoothe  the  sea,  swells  their  sails  and  the  mari- 
ners reach  the  desired  land;  even  so  the  Trojans  rejoiced  after  tur- 
moil of  battle  when  news  came  that  Achilles  had  ceased  his  fight- 
ing." Here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  calm  of  the  sea  (though  closely 
associated  with  the  storm  which  has  preceded),  which  idea  has  been 
rare  before.^  The  souls  of  the  departed  by  the  streams  of  Cocytus 
are  as  many  as  the  leaves  sent  whirling  by  the  wind  over  the  ridges 
of  Ida,  V  65.^  Pherenicus,  Hieron's  horse,  is  likened  to  Boreas,  V 
46.  A  victor  excels  as  the  moon  surpasses  the  stars,  VIII  (IX) 
27-9.  Wealth  is  a  tower.  III  13 ;  darkness  is  robed,  HI  14.  The 
Isthmus  is  addressed,  Fr.  21  (6).  Night  is  personified,  Fr.  32  (40)  ; 
sc  Justice,  XIV  (XV)  54-5;  XVI  (XVII)  25;  Eunomia  and 
Themis,  XIV  (XV)  55;^  u^pt?  XIV  (XV)  59;  xpovo?,  time  is  the 
all-subduer,  XII  (XIII)  206;*  Auaaa  X  (XI)  102;  stp^vr)  (slight) 
Fr.  8  (12)  I.  For  less  important  images  cf.  aeXXoSp6[xo?  V  39. 
ayjStov  III  98.  a'coXo?  XIV  (XV)  57.  axapiro?  Fr.  10  (18)  5.  aiJiapufixa 
VIII  (IX)  36.    a-jiuaaw  XVI  (XVII)  19.    ava/.a^iiTrTW  XVI  (XVII) 

'  Cf.  Find.  Py.  I  23;  Nem.  VII  12. 

'Cf.  II.  II  468;  Apol.  Rhod.  IV  216;  Virg.  Aen.  VI  309;  Milton  Par. 
Lost  I  301. 

'  See  under  Hesiod. 
*Cf.  Sim.  Fr.  i. 
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82.  avOo?  Ill  94;  Fr.  8  (12)  2.  dzcoOew  V  189.  Ys^JOixat  VIII  (IX) 
46.  STCixXwOo)  V  143.  epvo?  V  87.  j;euYVV|Jic  X  (XI)  46.  6aXXoi  V 
198;  XIV  (XV)  58.  eaXxto  8  (12)  11.  lat'vo  XVI  (XVII)  131. 
xeXeuOo?  X  (XI)  27.  •/.v':!;(o  XVI  (XVII)  8.  xpoTa^ov  XVI  (XVII) 
30.  y.'jjiepviQT'f,?,  y.upepvaw  V  47;  XII  (XIII)  185.  veo/.poTO?  V  48. 
vifpo?  Fr.  28  (36).  6$6<;  Fr.  10  (18).  7cXT)|X'jp{o  V  107.  zoSaveiJioq 
VI  13.  TCOtxIXo?  X  (XI)  33.  TcueiJLi^v  V  198  j'jXao)  Fr.  8  (12)  10. 
Tu^Xo?  V  132.  Ocpatvco  XVI  (XVII)  51;  with  ufAvo?  V  9.  9577^? 
Ill  91. 


^SCHYLUS 

In  boldness  and  vividness  of  imagery  ^schylus  is  easily  without 
a  rival.  Pindar,  his  contemporary,  is  second  but  second  at  a  great  in- 
terval. yEschylus'  imagery  impresses  a  quality  upon  his  style  that 
marks  it  as  distinctive.  Though  he  boasted  that  he  feasted  at  the 
banquet  tables  of  Homer,  in  his  habits  of  metaphor  and  simile  he 
shows  little  of  the  influence  of  Homer. ^  Nor  does  he  resemble  any 
other  of  his  predecessors  in  any  marked  degree.  His  imagery  is 
the  creative  work  of  his  own  genius. 

Metaphors  of  his  characteristic  boldness  are  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing examples.  Generals  are  anvils ;  the  profundity  of  the  mind  of 
Zeus  equals  the  pathways  of  a  dark  forest ;  blood  is  dew ;  it  is  hoar- 
frost ;  a  shower  of  arrows  is  a  snow-storm ;  the  heart  is  a  ship  upon 
which  blows  the  gale  of  hate  ;  corpses  floating  on  the  sea  are  flowers ; 
an  arrow  is  a  serpent ;  a  glance  is  an  arrow ;  the  beating  of  the 
hands  about  the  head  in  mourning  is  the  rowing  of  a  boat  to  Hades ; 
ankles  or  joints  equal  the  wheels  of  a  chariot ;  and  mud  and  dust  are 
twin-sisters. 

Notwithstanding  this  boldness,  direct  assertations  of  identity  are 
rare.  Aegisthus  is  called  a  shield,  Ag.  1437;-  the  Furies  are  hounds, 
Cho.  1054;  words  are  physicians,  Prom.  378;  Odysseus  is  a  ready 
race-horse,  Ag.  842;  Clytemnestra  is  a  net,  Ag.  11 16;  cf.  Ag.  971. 
Occasionally  the  harshness  is  smoothed  over  by  such  expressions  as 
Xeyotix'  av,  Ag.  740;  896;  xi  aot  So/,ei,  Cho.  994;  av  eixot?,  Cho.  1000; 

Tt  viv  /.aXoijaa TU);ot[JL'  av  Ag.  1232 ;  Tt?  av  TCpet|;ei£V  Ag. 

1328;  wS'  eyet  X6701;  Sept.  225;  wg  exufJiw?  Hum.  534.  Quite  fre- 
quently the  metaphor  is  effected  by  apposition.  Cf .  Prom.  461 ;  727 ; 
Sept.  390;  494;  Pers.  51 ;  618;  Supp.  190;  Ag.  386;  495;  607.  But 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  metaphor  is  accomplished  indirectly 
through  the  association  of  noun,  verb  or  adjective,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  preceding  poets. 

As  with  Pindar  so  with  ^schylus  the  charge  is  made  that  he 
mixed  his  metaphors.  But  many  of  these  apparent  mixtures  are  less 
so  on  account  of  the  fact  that  one  element  is  not  distinctly  felt  as 
metaphorical  and  rarely  if  ever  do  we  find  two  sustained  metaphors 

^  Cf.  Dahlgren,  9. 

*  However  see  Class.  Phil.  Oct.  1910  for  Allinson's  emendation  of  damg 
to  alyis. 
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involved  in  a  mixture.  So  in  Prom.  885-6  the  image  of  stumbling 
is  slight  and  unsustained  beside  the  image  of  turbid  words  and  the 
waves  of  Ate.  The  image  of  lulling  to  sleep  is  not  developed  in 
connection  with  the  dark  wave  of  anger,  Eum.  832.  Probably 
neither  the  image  of  winding  the  wool  or  of  the  fire  of  the  soul  is 
distinctly  felt,  Ag.  1032-3.^  So  of  the  image  of  watery  friendship 
and  of  fawning,  Ag.  798.  The  image  of  sting  beside  the  flower  of 
Icve,  Ag.  743  and  the  fruit  of  love,  Sept.  692-3,  is  very  faint.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  images  found  in  Ag.  197;  888;  1033-4;  1206; 
1215-6;  Cho.  147-8;  Prom.  691-2;  Eum.  26.  For  instances  in  which 
the  different  elements  are  more  prominent  cf.  Ag.  131-2  for  images 
of  bridle  and  darkness ;  Sept.  52-3  for  iron,  fire,  breathing  and  lions ; 
Prom.  649-51  for  arrow,  warmth  and  yoke;  Ag.  218-9  ^oi"  yoke- 
strap  and  changing  wind;  Ag.  532-7  for  surety  and  harvest;  Sept. 
607-8  for  net  and  scourge ;  Ag.  786  for  archer  and  chariot-racing.* 
The  case  is  of  course  different  when  the  metaphors  appear  in  sepa- 
rate clauses  and  sentences,  but  still  in  close  succession.  These  swift 
successions  are  rather  common.  Cf.  Supp.  86-97  for  images  of  the 
chase,  light  and  darkness,  wrestling,  dark  paths  in  the  forest,  towers 
and  war;  Sept.  706-8  for  changing  winds  and  boiling;  Ag.  385-94 
for  Suasion  as  child  of  Ate,  baleful  light,  base  coin,  the  chase  of  a 
bird;  Ag.  740-9  for  calm,  arrow,  flower  and  Erinys ;  Ag.  896-901 
for  house-dog,^  the  forestay  of  a  ship,  the  pillar  of  a  house,  only 
child  to  a  father,  land  appearing  to  sailors  contrary  to  expectation, 
a  fair  day  after  a  storm,  a  stream  for  the  thirsty  traveller.  So  in  Ag. 
1 178-81  the  oracle  for  its  obscurity  is  like  a  bride  dimly  seen  behind 
her  veil  and  then  becoming  clear  is  like  the  wind  blowing  strongly 
against  the  sunrise,  rolling  up  waves  of  disaster ;  note  here  \2\LT,p6q 
as  connecting  link  which  may  be  used  in  its  original  meaning,  clear, 
and  also  applied  to  a  wind  in  the  sense  of  vigorous,  as  in  Herod. 
II  96;  Ar.  Eq.  430.  As  Headlam  indicates  ttvso)  and  zvejpLX  are 
applicable  to  the  literal  wind  and  to  the  inspiration  of  an  oracle. 

'  Consistency  may  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  price.  Verrall  sees  here 
the  heart  personified  as  a  spinstress  muttering  in  the  dark  with  only  the 
light  from  her  enkindled  soul. 

*  In  Ag.  850  the  MS.  reading,  .Tiuiaxo?  TOEXl'ai  vooov,  would  blend  a  mili- 
tary metaphor  with  one  from  surgery  and  is  thoroughly  yEschylean.  But 
Person's  emendation  to  the  generally  accepted  text  has  the  support  of  Soph. 
Phil.  765. 

•Cf.  Dahlgren  15. 
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Cf.  also  Ag.  I002-I0;  1328-9;  1532-6;  Cho.  183-6;  258-62;  646-7; 
660-2.  For  remarkable  succession  of  allegories  see  Ag.  717-49; 
750-71 ;  772-81.  yEschylus  frequently  recurs  to  a  metaphor  that  he 
has  employed.  These  recurring  metaphors,  if  only  the  gaps  were 
filled  in  might  readily  become  allegories.  Cf.  Cho.  247-51  for  the 
metaphor  of  the  eagle  and  the  nestlings  to  which  he  returns  in  256 
and  258.  In  Sept.  121  y.uicXouvTat  recalls  the  metaphor  of  the  waves 
in  1 13-5.  The  image  of  Ares  as  trafficker  in  bodies  in  Ag.  437  is 
recalled  in  441  by  TceixTuet  ^ap6,  in  442  by  avx-nvopo?  and  in  457  by 
Trvet  XP^o?-  The  image  of  the  ship  of  destiny,  Ag.  1005  is  recalled 
in  1013.^ 

A  blending  of  the  literal  and  its  image  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  ^schylus.''  This  may  happen  because  the  metaphor  is  trite  as  in 
Pers.  252  where  we  have  the  fallen  flower  of  Persia.  But  such  is 
not  the  case  in  Eum.  111-3  where  the  metaphorical  fawn  scoffs,  or  in 
Ag.  296-7  where  the  personified  beacon-light  still  shines ;  or  in  Cho. 
32-3,  if  (fb^oq  is  read,  where  the  personified  fear  is  still  piercing  and 
shouts  in  fear.  Cf.  Supp.  223-5  where  the  epithet  oixoxxepot  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  metaphorical  hawks  and  doves  but  is  true 
only  in  the  sense  of  kinship  that  exists  between  the  literal  maids  and 
their  suitors ;  and  the  suitors  have  a  race  and  kin  in  their  literal 
sense  which  they  defile  while  still  metaphorical  hawks. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  poet's  use  of  the  qualifying  epithet. 
Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  1457b  19  notes  this  but  without  reference 
to  ^schylus.     He  says  "poets  add  to  the  metaphor  a  term  which 

belongs  to  the  literal as  evening  is  the  old  age  of  day 

or  old  age  is  the  evening  of  life."  Of  this  close  fusion  of  literal  with 
image  ^schylus  furnishes  many  examples.^  So  we  have  a  dream 
seen  by  day,  Ag.  82;  the  yoke-strap  of  necessity,  Ag.  218;  the  gar- 
ment of  earth,  Ag.  872 ;  shield-bearing  hunters,  Ag.  694 ;  soft  dart 
from  the  eye,  Ag.  742 ;  a  net  of  Ate,  Ag.  1115 ;  a  two-footed  lioness, 
Ag.  1258;  a  lion  of  noble  birth,  Ag.  1259;  a  snare  of  woe,  Ag.  1375 ; 
a  harvest  of  woe,  Ag.  1655;  the  furrow  of  the  nail,  Cho.  25;  wave 

"Cf.  also  Sept.  393  and  396;  758-61  and  768;  Supp.  438  and  440;  Pers. 
437  and  440;  Ag.  542  and  548.  Cf.  also  the  metaphor  of  disease  that  runs 
through  the  Prometheus,  the  ship  of  state  in  the  Septem  and  the  lion  in  the 
Agamemnon. 

'Cf.  Dahlgren  11. 

*  Cf.  Dahlgren  13  who  apparently  has  found  over  600  such  uses. 
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of  anger,  Cho.  183 ;  the  death-mire,  Cho.  697;  the  chariot  of  sorrows, 
Cho.  795 ;  bloody  whetstones,  Eum.  859 ;  the  wave  of  the  land  host, 
Sept.  64;  the  naves  of  the  feet,  Sept.  371  ;  the  flower  of  war,  Prom. 
420;  the  tablets  of  memory.  Prom.  789;  a  wave  of  the  sea  hard  to 
fight,  Pers.  90;  the  stream  of  the  army,  Pers.  412;  the  vine  as  wild 
mother,  Pers.  614;  the  Stygian  mist,  Pers.  669;  a  harvest  of 
lamentation,  Pers.  882;  a  sea  of  Ate,  Supp.  470;  a  winged  herds- 
man, Supp.  557;  a  soothing  arrow  from  the  eye,  Supp.  1004.^ 

The  qualification  is  expressed  sometimes  by  a  phrase  as  in  Sept. 
942  wherein  the  steel  is  a  stranger  from  beyond  the  sea,  born  of  the 
fire.  Cf.  Sept.  593  for  the  furrow  in  the  mind.'"  The  poet  some- 
times runs  a  set  of  these  qualifying  epithets  and  phrases  through 
the  metaphor  and  parallel  with  them  another  set  of  epithets  appro- 
priate to  the  image.  Cf.  Ag.  437-44  where  awixaTO?  ev  (xx/tJ  2op6<; 
and  Sua8d/,p'JT0v  keep  the  literal  in  view  and  '.oiKxno'jyo^.  zjpcoOsv, 
^apij,  <^T5Y[Ji.a,  aicoSou,  and  Xe^r^Taq  impress  the  image.  Cf.  Cho. 
32-6  where  Sofxwv  ovetpo — ,  iv.  utuvou,  aci)p6vj/,T0v  qualify  and  dpOoOp;:, 
— [xavTt?,  TCvewv,  [xuyoOev  and  eXaxe  renew  the  image.  Cf.  also  Cho. 
466-9. 

i^schylus  occasionally  uses  with  the  image  a  contradictory 
epithet,  whereby  he  denies  an  attribute  proper  to  the  image.'*  Aris- 
totle in  his  Poetics  1457b  30  gives  as  example,  "the  wineless  cup  of 
Ares,"  for  the  shield.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  force  the  application 
of  a  metaphor  and  to  make  it  bolder  or  more  prominent.  Cf.  Swin- 
burne's "flowerless  fields  of  heaven."  Thus  in  Prom.  803  the  griffins 
are  hounds  for  all  the  fact  that  they  do  not  bark.'-  In  Sept.  82  the 
dust  is  a  messenger  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does  not  speak. 
See  Supp.  180  for  the  dust  again  as  the  voiceless  messenger  of  the 
army.  So  we  have  the  fetters  that  are  not  of  bronze,  Cho.  493 ;  a 
trial  that  cannot  be  seen,  Ag.  695 ;  an  arrow  point  not  forged  in  the 

'Cf.  also  Ag.  6:  136;  219;  822;  824:  1048;  1390;  Cho.  1054;  Sept.  114; 
206;  755;  1077;  Prom.  562;  879;  1078;  Pers.  50;  594;  599:  715:  Supp.  895; 
Fr.  150. 

"Cf.  also  .\g.  132-3;  Cho.  662;  Eum.  181-2;  Prom.  7;  Sept.  754;  Supp. 
104-6. 

"These  contradictory  epithets  are   to  be  distinguished   from   such   oxy- 
morons as  vuFC  avafg,  Pers.  680,  ships  that  are  no  ships;  vonov  fivojiov  .Ag. 
1142,  a  strain  that  is  no  strain;  cf.  also  Prom.  544;  Ag.  1545:  Cho.  42;  Eum. 
457;    1034;    Horn.  Od.  XVI II  73  ^Iqo:;  ait>o; ;    Theog.  549.     The  negative  is 
about  all  that  they  have  in  common. 

"  Note  however  that  uxgaYfis  is  by  some  derived  from  &XQoq-\-Siyoq, 
with  the  meaning,  savage.     Dindorf  reads  axXawfi?. 
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fire,  Prom.  879-80;  the  voiceless  children  of  the  sea,  Pers.  577-8; 
the  lyreless  dirge  of  the  heart,  Ag.  990-2 ;  the  lyreless  song  of  the 
Furies,  Eum.  331-2;  the  unending  sleep,  Ag.  1451 ;  the  bloodless  fat- 
ling,  Eum.  302 ;  wingless  flights,  Eum.  250.  Reading  avaaxoXov  for 
vauaxoXov  in  Sept.  857-60  we  have  an  image  from  the  sacred  mission- 
ship  of  the  Athenians  representing  Charon's  boat  but  undecked, 
going  to  a  land  not  visited  by  ApoUo  in  contradistinction  to  sunny 
Delos  loved  by  Apollo.^'' 

Like  Pindar,  ^schylus  sustains  the  metaphor  repeatedly  through 
a  number  of  details.  In  Supp.  93-5  we  have  the  thick  shadowy 
pathways  through  which  one  may  not  see  stretching  through  the 
mind  of  Zeus.  The  metaphor  of  the  disease,  the  physician  and  the 
remedy  is  found  sustained  in  Prom.  473-5.  Many  images  from  the 
sea  are  amplified;  cf.  Sept.  114-5;  758-61 ;  795-6;  Supp.  470-1.  So 
of  the  harvest,   Supp.  998-1001 ;   Pers.   821-2.^* 

Some  of  the  longer  of  these  sustained  metaphors  may  be  regarded 
as  allegory,  as  in  Ag.  824-8.  For  allegories  of  Dike  cf .  Sept.  662-71 
and  Ag.  772-81.  An  allegory  from  the  sacred  mission-boat  of  the 
Athenians  is  found  in  Sept.  852-60;  from  a  storm-stricken  ship  to 
represent  the  unjust  man,  Eum.  555-64.  For  allegory  of  oX^oq,  oi^u?, 
u^pt?  see  Ag.  750-71.  The  coming  of  gentle  Helen  to  Troy  and  her 
change  to  Erinys,  wreaking  ruin  upon  the  city,  are  represented  by  a 
long  allegory  of  the  young  lion  reared  in  a  shepherd's  home  which 
in  time  shows  its  innate  savage  nature,  Ag.  717-49.  This  allegory 
is  pointed  by  oGtwi;  "so,"  in  718  and  by  Tuapauxa,  "in  like  manner." 
in  7sy.^^  The  application  of  the  allegory  to  Helen  is  made  through 
a  series  of  metaphors  rather  than  through  the  literal  Helen. 

"Cf.  Ag.  1 187;  Cho.  723;  Eum.  245;  Fr.  312. 

"For  other  examples  cf.  Ag.  79-80;  532-7;  824-8;  848-50;  1005-6;  1245; 
1375-6;  1655;  Cho.  51-2;  132-3;  863-4;  Eum.  196-7;  238;  589-90;  694-5;  Prom. 
378-80;  789;  855-6;  Pers.  50;  72;  594;  Sept.  62-4;  81-2;  208-10;  690;  727-31; 
754-5;  Supp.  90;  95-7;  663-s;  944-5;  991. 

"  But  some  read  oixag  for  ovxcog  and  Hesych.  makes  rtaQauxa  equal  to 
jragaxQfinoi.  In  Eur.  Fr.  1079  jtdQauxa  occurs  again  (though  some  read 
jiagauTix')  where  the  association  of  vaxegov  shows  the  meaning  statim. 
Dindorf  accepts  this  meaning  in  our  present  passage.  JtapauTd  in  Dem. 
XXIII  157  will  easily  bear  this  interpretation  statim  though  L.  &  S.  make 
it  equal  to  perinde.  Conington  reads  naq'  auxd  and  says  it  clearly  has  a  sense 
of  comparison ;  Headlam  translates  by  likewise ;  Blomfield  by  statim ;  Verrall 
by  even  so ;  Kennedy  likewise,  and  also  Blaydes.  The  preposition  napd 
often  expresses  comparison.  The  meaning  of  time  seems  clearly  out  of 
place  here. 
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In  the  use  of  concrete  imagery  for  concrete  originals  ^schylus 
far  exceeds  Pindar.  Many  of  these  come  from  the  animal  king- 
dom of  which  Pindar  had  few  examples.  Aegisthus  is  a  wolf,  Ag. 
1259;  Clytemnestra  is  likened  to  many  of  the  most  cruel  animals. 
She  is  a  lioness,  Ag.  1258;  an  a[jL9(cr^atva,  Ag.  1233;  a  [/.upatva  and  an 
ey/Sva  Cho.  994;  an  ipayyr,  Ag.  1492;  a  hound,  Ag.  1228;  a  dragon 
(with  Aegisthus),  Cho.  1047;  cf.  Ag.  1 125-6;  1473.  Prometheus  is 
a  colt,  Prom.  loio;  Orestes  is  a  hare,  Eum.  327;  Cassandra  is  a 
swan,  Ag.  1444;  a  nightingale,  Ag.  1145.  The  flower  image  is  found 
for  blood,  Sept.  718;  for  lire,  Prom.  7;  for  the  complexion,  Prom. 
2^ ;  for  an  army.  Prom.  420 ;  for  the  corpses  and  wreckage  on  the 
sea,  Ag.  659-60.  Other  conspicuous  cases  are  the  use  of  the  plow 
for  the  ship,  Supp.  1007;  anvils  for  soldiers,  Pers.  51;  stepmother 
for  a  rocky  coast,  Prom.  727 ;  furrow  for  lacerations  of  cheek,  Cho. 
25 ;  bridle  for  gag,  Ag.  238 ;  bridle  for  fetters,  Prom.  562 ;  axles  or 
naves  for  joints  of  ankles,  Sept.  371  ;  frost  for  clotted  blood,  Ag. 
1512;  dew  for  blood,  Ag.  1390;  dewdrops  for  lion-whelps,  Ag.  141  ; 
the  eye  for  full  moon,  Pers.  428;  corks  for  children,  Cho.  506; 
harp  for  hair,  Pers.  1062;  serpent  for  arrow,  Eum.  181. 

The  resemblance  for  which  the  image  is  sought  is  generally 
obvious  in  the  case  of  the  animal  figures  and  many  of  the  flower 
metaphors.  The  likeness  is  more  fanciful  and  even  grotesque  when 
soldiers  are  called  anvils  upon  which  spears  are  to  be  tried,  and  in 
the  use  of  naves  applied  to  ankles  where  the  common  ground  seems 
to  be  rapidity  and  a  very  superficial  resemblance  in  action.  There 
is  only  an  external  similarity  relating  to  action  in  the  image  of 
corks  applied  to  children,  Cho.  505.  This  similarity  lies  in  the 
word  awTi^ptot  in  505  repeated  in  awS^ovTsq  507,  in  a  way  familiar 
to  Horner.^''  The  similarity  between  the  harp  and  hair  which  is 
twanged  in  mourning  is  almost  the  limit  of  grotesqueness;'^  so  also 
of  the  flower  image  used  for  the  corpses  of  the  sea. 

Abstract  ideas,  conditions  and  intangible  things  represented  in 
sensible  fonn  by  ^schylus  are  many  and  varied  and  the  similitudes 
for  which  the  images  are  used  are  often  intricate.  A  glance  from 
the  eye  is  an  arrow,  Supp.  1005;  envy  is  an  arrow,  Ag.  947;  hopes 
are  towers  from  which  mortals  may  be  cast  down,  Supp.  95 ;  time 
is  a  stream.  Eum.  853;  coming  events  are  whirlpools  wherein  the 

"  Cf.  for  this  repetition  of  the  word  that  contains  the  resemblance. 
61x0-  and  6ixa  Ag.  323-4. 

"But  cf.  Lowell's  Sir  Launfal  for  harp  of  hair. 
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soul  is  tossed,  Ag.  997;  the  soul  is  a  ship  against  which  blow  the 
storms  of  hate,  Cho.  390-2 ;  the  end  of  life  is  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Ag.  II 24;  the  climax  of  sorrows  equals  the  coping-stone,  Ag.  1283; 
the  wrath  of  Zeus  is  a  monster  to  be  fed,  Supp.  616-8;  good  fortune 
is  a  lucky  throw  of  the  dice,  Ag.  32-3 ;  an  oracle  not  clearly  under- 
stood is  a  bride  looking  from  behind  her  veil,  Ag.  11 78-9;  the  oracle 
is  a  surging  wave,  Ag.  1181 ;  the  profundity  of  the  mind  of  Zeus  is 
a  forest  with  dark  paths,  Supp.  93 ;  ratification  is  to  drive  a  nail, 
Supp.  944 ;  sorrow  is  a  pack-saddle,  Ag.  644 ;  it  is  a  storm  and  wave, 
Prom.  1015;  it  is  a  mist,  Pers.  669;  it  is  a  cloud,  Sept.  129;  the  im- 
pending death  of  Clytemnestra  equals  a  draught  of  woe,  Cho.  578 ; 
cf.  Ag.  1397;  necessity  is  a  whirlpool.  Prom.  1052;  trouble  is  a  mire 
in  which  one's  foot  may  be  entangled,  Cho.  697 ;  virginity  is  a  fruit, 
Supp.  998-1001;  cf.  Sept.  333;  fulfilment  of  an  oracle  is 
fruit,  Sept.  618;  Eum.  714;  the  consequences  of  error  are  fruit, 
Ag.  502 ;  love  is  a  flower,  Ag.  743 ;  double  sorrows  equal  a  forked 
goad.  Prom.  691 ;  the  will  of  Zeus  is  a  bridle.  Prom.  672 ;  war  is 
retail  dealing,  Sept.  545 ;  to  remember  is  to  write  in  the  mind,  Prom. 
789 ;  destiny  is  a  ship,  Ag.  1005 ;  reports  are  water  flowing  through 
conduits,  Ag.  867;  the  death  of  an  enemy  is  a  dainty  relish,  Ag. 

1447- 

In  many  images  an  element  of  grotesqueness  or  incongruity  ob- 
scures the  likeness  for  which  the  image  is  used,  Cf.  the  concert  of 
the  spears,  Sept.  839;  flowers  of  lamentation,  Supp.  yo.;  of  sorrows, 
Sept.  951;  Cho.  1009;  of  vain  speech,  Ag.  1662;  the  anchorage  of 
,woe,  Prom.  965;  the  flower  and  fruit  of  insolence,  Pers.  821;  Ag. 
502;  the  storm  as  a  shepherd,  Ag.  657;  dew  for  blood,  Ag.  1390;  the 
song  of  death  warbled  on  the  bridles  of  the  war  horses,  Sept.  123; 
the  agreement  in  time  of  Prometheus  with  the  stern  will  of  Zeus, 
Prom.  241 ;  the  flower  of  a  brother's  blood,  Sept.  718.^® 

Images  to  express  unreality  are  occasionally  found.  Old  men 
are  a  dream  seen  by  day,  Ag.  82 ;  mankind  is  as  feeble  as  a  dream. 
Prom.  448;  549;  cf.  Supp.  888  where  the  horror  of  a  dark  dream 
suggests  a  suitable  image  for  an  oppressor.  Pretended  friendship 
is  the  image  of  a  shadow,  Ag.  839.  Faithlessness  finds  an  image  in 
the  shadow  of  smoke^  Fr.  399;  prosperity  is  a  shadow,  Ag.  1328; 
it  is  a  picture  wiped  out  by  a  sponge,  Ag.  1329.^^ 

''Cf.  Find.  01.  IX  39;  XIII  23:  Fr.  78. 

"Cf.  Eum.  302;  Soph.  Ant.  1170;  Aj.  126;  Phil.  946-7;  Fr.  12;  859;  Eur. 
Andr.  745;  Med.  1224;  Fr.  509. 


^schylus  hi 

Personification 

Here  ^schylus  easily  surpasses  all  other  Greek  poets.  The 
attribution  of  Hfe  is  extended  not  only  to  inanimate  things  but  also 
to  a  large  variety  of  abstract  ideas  and  conditions.  In  this  latter 
class  are  found  the  more  familiar  ideas  of  Justice,  Courage,  Per- 
suasion, Fortune  as  well  as  the  uncommon  ideas  of  haling,  oKv.ri, 
Supp.  884  and  rending,  Xa/,t'<;,  Supp.  903,  which  show  no  reverence 
and  pity.  A  neuter  adjective  with  the  article  may  be  personified. 
Thus  Terror,  to  Betvov,  sits  as  guardian  over  the  mind,  Eum.  516. 
The  impious  deed,  to  Sutrje^e?  epyov,  may  breed,  Ag.  758.  The  in- 
finitive, eu  (xaOelv,  Ag.  584  is  personified,  "to  learn  may  be  young  even 
for  the  oId."-°  The  underlying  feeling  is  in  most  cases  one  of 
suffering.  Lands,  cities,  towers  lament.  Terror,  the  spirit  of  blood, 
wrath,  disease  and  death  are  frequently  personified.  Prosperity, 
oXPo?,  is  personified  but  it  is  too  great  prosperity,  Ag.  751.  De- 
fense is  personified  but  as  standing  far  away,  Ag.  1103-4.  Per- 
suasion is  personified  but  as  standing  aloof,  Fr.  161.-^  There  are  a 
few  instances  where  joy  and  not  suffering  has  suggested  the  meta- 
phor. Thus  Courage  sits  at  the  throne  of  the  heart,  Ag.  982.  Hope 
with  kindly  smile  defends,  Ag.  102.    Cf.  also  Fr.  58. 

For  appeals  and  addresses  see  under  Archilochus.  Cities  and 
lands  make  lament,  beat  and  lacerate  themselves.  Prom.  406 ;  Sept. 
247;  329;  900-3;  Pers.  61-2;  120;  511;  683.  Asia  is  a  defeated 
wrestler,  Pers.  929-30;  the  stream  of  Spercheius  is  kindly,  Pers. 
487;  so  is  the  breeze,  Ag.  806;  the  storm  is  an  evil  shepherd,  Ag. 
657;  the  ear  of  corn  is  born,  Ag.  1392;  the  rock  to  which  Pro- 
metheus is  bound  is  a  task-master,  Prom.  968;  the  earth  is  a  nurse, 
Sept.  16-9  (sustained);  Cho.  66;  585;  the  sea  holds  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  within  its  arms,  Cho.  586  (where  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  earth  as  nurse  compels  the  same  metaphor  with  sea)  ;  the  home 
is  affected  with  divine  fury  and  displays  Bacchic  frenzy,  Fr.  58; 
cf.  Eur.  Bac.  726.     It  is  a  slave  held  in  shackles  and  lies  pros- 

"The  construction  however  is  disputed.  Paley  takes  i\^q.  as  impersonal, 
equal  to  dxud^ei,  Sept.  96.  But  for  similar  use  of  the  personified  infinitive 
cf.  Soph.  Phil.  674-5. 

"The  verb  ajtooxaTei  is  several  times  made  to  assist  in  personification. 
To  the  above  examples  add  Cho.  826.  where  Ate  withdraws  from  one's 
friends;  Eum.  414,  where  Justice  stands  far  away.  Cf.  Fr.  301  where  without 
personification  the  word  means  to  withhold  aid.    For  same  cf.  Soph.  .Ant.  9<y. 
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trate,  Cho.  962-4;  a  solitary  cliff  is  proud,  Supp.  795-6.^-  The  light 
leaping  from  land  to  land  announcing  the  fall  of  Troy  is  vividly 
personified,  Ag.  296-9.  The  torch  of  victory  may  be  charmed  by 
persuasion  of  holy  oil,  Ag.  93-6 ;  the  rising  dust  is  a  true  messenger 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  army,  Sept.  81-2;  Supp.  180;  the 
ship  sees  and  hears,  Supp.  716-8,  a  personification  probably  aided  by 
the  fact  that  the  ship  had  a  painted  figurehead. ^^  The  sea  falls  upon 
its  summer  couch  and  sleeps,  Ag.  565-6.-*  Smoke  is  a  neighbor  to 
the  clouds,  Supp.  779-80.  The  very  air  catches  the  maddening  spirit 
of  the  spears,  Sept.  155.  The  metaphorical  blasts  live,  Ag.  819.  The 
cruel-hearted  steel,  a  stranger  from  Scythia,  is  the  divider  of  the 
land,  Sept.  72y-2,Z',  cf.  943-4;  Ag.  1621.  The  metaphorical  poison 
of  envy  sits  at  the  heart,  Ag.  834.  Two  bitter  enemies,  fire  and 
water,  are  reconciled  and  conspire  against  the  Greek  ships,  Ag. 
650-2.  Fire  is  a  devouring  monster  with  cruel  jaws,  Cho.  324-5. 
So  the  metaphorical  rivers  of  fire  have  cruel  jaws,  Prom.  368.-^ 
Fire,  incense-eating,  may  be  lulled  to  sleep,  Ag.  597.  The  shoe  is  the 
slave  of  the  foot,  Ag.  945.  Canker,  Xer/YJva?,  has  cruel  devouring 
jaws,  Cho.  280-1.  The  tongue  is  a  ready  accuser,  Sept.  439.  The 
hand  is  a  true  workman,  Ag.  1406  and  sees  the  thing  to  be  done, 
Sept.  554.^*^  The  heart  may  sleep  and  be  furnished  with  eyes,  Eum. 
104-5 ;  Sept.  287 ;  Supp.  467 ;  Cho.  854 ;  self-taught  it  chants  the 
lyreless  dirge  of  Erinys,  Ag.  990 ;  it  feeds  on  laments,  Cho.  26 ;  and 
cries  aloud,  Pers.  991;  Sept.  966-7;  and  dances  with  fear,  Ch. 
167;  410;  Supp.  785.  The  heart,  y«ap8(a,  may  outstrip  the  tongue 
and  even  possess  a  6'j.ui.6(;  and  a  <!j?r\'^,  Ag.  1028-33.-'^ 

"  This  personification  is  accomplished  by  a  compound  adjective  olocpQCOv. 
For  similar  uses  cf.  Pers.  93,  8o>.6htitiv;  97  tpiXoqpQcov ;  Ag.  222  alaxQ6M.TiTig ; 
700  xe^Eoaiqpowv ;  834  fiuacpQCOv;  Cho.  651  PuoooqpQcov;  947  SoXiocpgcov;  but 
with  physical  object  only  in  Supp.  795. 

^*Cf.  also  Supp.  743;  772;  Pers.  417. 

^*  Place  this  gorgeous  image  beside  the  undeveloped  metaphor  in  Sim. 
22  (50)' 15. 

='  Cf.  Phrynichus  Fr.  5. 

^  Cf.  Schmeier  16.  It  is  unnecessary  to  regard  as  personification  most 
of  the  instances  which  he  cites.  Cf.  also  ibid.  19  for  his  elucidation  of  Sept. 
563-6,  wherein  he  personifies  the  hair  as  listening.  Even  if  the  doubtful 
xWcov  is  retained  it  is  better  to  treat  this  along  with  other  similar  passages 
as  a  compact  and  anacoluthic  way  of  saying,  "my  hair  stands  on  end  as  I 
listen." 

"  See  also  under  Archil. 
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Abstract  Personifications.-^  For  Dike,  Peitho  and  Tyche  see 
under  Hesiod  and  Alcman.  Hope  is  kindly  and  defends,  Ag.  101-2 ; 
is  a  physician  against  madness,  Cho.  699;  and  is  possibly  enrolled 
(military  metaphor?),  if  we  read  xapouaav  with  Tucker.  Destiny, 
acaa,  forges  weapons,  Cho.  647.  The  metaphor  of  time  develops  and 
becomes  more  explicit.  It  grows  old  and  teaches  all  things,  Prom. 
981.  It  grows  old  and  destroys  all  things,  Eum.  286  (spurious).-" 
The  aging  of  time  seems  again  to  be  present  in  the  uncertain  read- 
ing in  Ag.  985-6.-*°  Night  is  personified  as  a  huntress  throwing  a 
net  over  the  towers  of  Troy,  Ag.  355-8.  She  brings  forth  travail 
for  the  pilot,  Supp.  770.  Reverence,  atSco?,  is  sedate  of  look.  Prom. 
134.  Modesty,  Ata-/uvr„  is  a  queen  upon  a  throne.  Sept.  409;  so 
Courage,  Oapao?,  has  a  throne  within  the  heart,  Ag.  982.  Law 
is  hoary,  Supp.  673 ;  cf .  Plato  Timaeus  22B,  p.d^ri^a  tcoXcov  xpovw  and 
Eur.  El.  701  ;  and  Virgil's  caua  fides. 

In  different  mood  curses,  'Apac,  associated  with  "Att,  and  the 
SatVwv,  chant  a  shrill  strain,  Sept.  953-4.  They  are  called  upon  to 
behold  the  outcast  Orestes  and  Electra,  Cho.  406.  The  curse  as  a 
bird  of  ill-omen  settling  upon  Eteocles'  unweeping  eyes  appears  in 
Sept.  695.  Ate  grim-looking  and  furious  carries  her  victim  away. 
Sept.  686-7;  cf.  Pers.  1006;  and  is  lulled  to  sleep,  Cho.  1076.  The 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  race,  Sat'pLwv,  is  conceived  as  a  monster.  It 
leaps  with  heavy  feet  upon  the  race,  Pers.  515-6;  91 1-2;  941-2;  Ag. 

^'Ritters  has  determined  that  there  is  a  progressive  development  in 
yEschylus  in  his  use  of  abstract  personification  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  his  use  of  concrete  personification.  Moreover  he  presents  statistics  to 
prove  that  tlie  abstract  personifications  predominate  in  the  odes  and  the 
concrete  instances  in  the  dialogues.  Thus  he  finds  that  the  Supplices  is 
more  like  the  trifogy  than  the  earfier  plays  though  many  hofd  it  as  the 
earliest  extant  play.  It  is  unsafe  to  apply  this  as  a  test  to  ascertain  the 
dates  of  the  plays  as  the  Prometheus  has  less  imagery  of  any  kind  than 
either  the  earfier  or  later  pfays. 

*' Cf .  Sim.  Fr.  159(66).  Note  the  univcrsafity  of  time  suggested  by 
jtdvTa  as  in  the  earfier  poets. 

*"  Some  interpret  Ag.  894  xov  |uvei'6ovTog  xoovoo  as  personification  of 
time  that  sfeeps.  Kecf<  rightfy  points  out  tfiat  it  is  not  the  nature  of  time 
to  rest  or  sfeep.  Karsten  proposes  tiin-qiSovTo;.  Pafcy  apparently  taf<es  it  as 
a  condensed  expression  for  "more  in  number  than  could  have  happened  in 
the  time  while  I  was  asfeep."  Headfam  and  others  regard  as  distinct  per- 
sonification. The  Greeks  were  liberal  in  their  use  of  adjectives  and  parti- 
ciples. Cf.  Prom.  383  and  762  where  the  adjectives  need  not  personify  but 
indicate  quafities  that  attend  their  nouns. 
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1 174-6;  1467-8.'^^  The  spirit  of  murder,  96VO?,  is  personified  as  Ares 
rioting  in  streams  of  blood,  Ag.  1510-1.  It  may  breed  in  the  house, 
Cho.  804-5.  Death  or  ruin,  oXe^poq,  may  be  silent  and  angry  and  lay 
low  the  proud  boaster,  Eum.  935-7.  The  thirst  for  blood  is  apparently 
the  child  of  the  Satpt-wv,  Ag.  1478-9.  Blood  may  sleep,  Eum.  280. 
In  Cho.  400-2  we  have  the  voice  of  shed  blood.  The  sacrifice.  Out:  2, 
is  personified  in  Ag  15 1-2  as  the  builder  of  strifes  and  without  fear 
of  man.  For  very  unusual  personifications  cf.  Supp.  884  and  903, 
mentioned  above.  The  abstract  eVpacrtv,  used  of  the  concrete  shoes, 
serves  the  foot,  Ag.  945.  Seizures  are  kin  to  rout,  Sept.  351.  Fear 
is  frequently  personified.  It  stands  at  one's  side  in  the  place  of 
sleep,  Ag.  14.  It  hovers  over  the  heart,  Ag.  977.  It  boasts  loudly 
at  the  gate,  Sept.  500.  It  chants  close  by  the  heart,  Cho.  1024-5.  ^^ 
treads  upon  the  housetops,  Ag.  1434.  It  carries  oflF  the  power  of 
speech,  Sept.  259.  It  is  the  offspring  of  overboldness,  Supp.  498. 
Caution,  ox-vo?,  throws  wealth  overboard  from  the  ship  of  destiny 
in  forestalment  of  disaster,  Ag.  1009-10.  The  scholiast  apparently 
read  96^0?,  in  Cho.  32  in  which  case  Terror  would  be  conceived  as 
the  evil  prophet  of  the  home,  breathing  wrath  in  its  sleep,  shouting 
loudly  and  falling  upon  the  women's  apartments.  Reading  901^01; 
((potTO?  is  also  read)  with  the  MS.  we  have  a  vivid  personification 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  an  image  which  as  Verrall  and  Tucker 
indicate  is  assisted  by  the  association  of  opOoOpt^,  -[xavxt?,  [xu/oOev, 
and  i'kav.i  and  by  the  qualifying  SofiOiv,  oveipo-,  uxvou.  Awe,  to 
Setvov,  sits  as  guardian  over  the  heart,  Eum.  516-8.  Wrath,  [X'^vi*;, 
i?  ever-mindful,  treacherous  and  exacts  vengeance,  Supp.  163 ;  Ag. 
154-5;  700-5.  Revenge,  tuocv^,  is  crafty,  Cho.  947.  Grief,  Xutct],  is  a 
companion,  Cho.  733.  Cares,  !Ji£p[[j,vat,  are  neighbors  of  the  heart, 
Sept.  288-9.  Sorrows,  novot,  dwell  with  sorrows,  Sept.  851.  Sor- 
rows and  the  occasions  of  sorrow  are  addressed,  Sept.  740;  Ag. 
II 56;  1 167.  Deceit  is  a  crafty  counsellor,  Pers.  93.  Misfortune  is 
a  teacher.  Prom.  391.  Disease,  voao?,  is  a  close  neighbor  of  ex- 
cessive health  (prosperity)  so  that  it  encroaches  upon  its  boundary 
and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  party-wall,  b^ioioiyoq,  Ag.  1001-3.'- 
Hunger,  X[(ji6<;,  is  a  companion  of  darkness,  Ag.  1641-2 ;  cf .  Ag. 
1622-3 ;  Cho.  250.  Sedition,  axaat?,  is  insatiate  and  cries  aloud,  Ag. 
1 1 17-8.     Impiety  may  breed,  Ag.  758-60.     Pollution  may  age,  Sept. 

"  Note  the  employment  of  verbs  in  these  examples,  meaning  to  leap  upon. 
"  Cf.  Antiph.  Incert.  64  Xujtri  naviog  onoTOixog. 
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682.  Rumor  cries  aloud,  Ag.  927.  Defense  stands  far  away,  Ag. 
1 103-4.  Right  learning  is  always  young,  Ag.  584.  Words  are 
frightened,  leap  and  die,  Cho.  845-6.  The  just  lament  for  a  mur- 
dered father  becomes  a  hunter  that  seeks  and  encompasses  its 
quarry,  Cho.  330.  The  song  prophesies,  Ag.  979.  xpotToq  is  personi- 
fied and  associated  with  Justice  and  Zeus,  Cho.  244-5 !  cf.  KpaTO?  and 
Bt'a  as  actors  in  the  Prometheus.  iT/yq  and  Dike  are  partners,  Fr. 
381.  Prosperity,  oh^oq,  and  woe,  ol^uq,  are  personified  at  great 
length,  Ag.  751-6.  Sleep  and  labor  are  fellow-conspirators,  Eum. 
127.  Death  is  a  healer,  Fr.  255.  Death  is  a  god  who  loves  not 
gifts,  Fr.  161. 

Family  relationships.  The  fish  are  the  children  of  the  sea,  Pers. 
577-8.  Insolence  is  the  child  of  impiety,  Eum.  534 ;  Ag.  764-9. 
Flowers  are  the  children  of  the  earth,  Pers.  618.^^  The  city  mourns 
her  children,  Pers.  946.  Persuasion  is  the  child  of  Ate,  Ag.  386.''* 
The  beacon  announcing  the  fall  of  Troy  has  ancestors,  Ag.  311.  Fear 
and  awe  are  kindred,  Eum.  690-1.  A  rocky  coast  is  a  stepmother  of 
ships,  Prom.  726-7.''^  Night  is  the  mother  of  the  Furies,  Eum.  321-2. 
Scythia  is  the  mother  of  iron.  Prom.  301-2.  The  vine  is  the  wild 
mother  of  wine,  Pers.  614-5.  Obedience  is  the  mother  of  success 
and,  accepting  the  MS.  reading,  the  wife  of  Deliverer,  Sept.  224-5; 
but  as  the  wife-image  is  not  found  elsewhere  it  is  better  to  read  with 
Hermann,  yovt;?  (jWTripo?.^^  In  Prom.  461  memory  is  the  mother  of 
the  Muses ;  in  Ag.  265  the  dawn  is  the  daughter  of  the  night.^'  The 
murky  smoke  is  the  sister  of  fire,  Sept.  494;  and  dust  is  the  twin- 
sister  of  mud,  Ag.  494-5. 

States,  functions,  acts  of  the  body.  Some  of  these  slightly  per- 
sonify. izapyz^Loq,  to  have  a  film  over  the  eyes,  used  in  metaphor 
for  dim,  vague,  Ag.  11 13;  Cho.  665.  TuapOevo;.  virgin,  for  purity  of 
a  stream.  Pers.  613.  wSt'?.  travail,  for  mental  anguish,  Cho.  211.^® 
y.oxfo?,  deaf,  used  of  those  unresponsive  to  the  call  of  duty.  Cho. 
881.  Cf.  also  aypu-vo?  Prom.  358;  aroxxuo)  Ag.  1192;  iytipt,^  Ag. 
346  and  elsewhere;  eixsw  Eum.  800;  y.aOeuSw  Ag.  1357;  xot[AaG>  Eum. 
81,2;  Prom.  139;  Ag.  1247;  |xa-/Xo?  Fr.  325.  uTn/o;  of  death,  Ag.  145 1. 

"A  favorite  image  with  Chaeremon.  Cf.  Athenaeus  Deipn.  XIII  608D. 
"Cf.  Find.  Fr.  40  (15). 
"Cf.  Hes.  Op.  825. 
-Cf.  Soph.  Fr.  839;  Eur.  Fr.  474. 

"Cf.  Ag.  279  and  Pind.  01.  II  35  for  the  day  as  child  of  the  sun;  cf. 
also  Soph.  Tr.  94. 

'"  Cf .  Ag.  1418  where  by  metonymy  it  is  used  for  child. 
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Metaphor 

Dreams.  These  are  used  to  express  feebleness,  fleetingness  and 
vanity  of  life.^^ 

Parts  of  the  body.  For  eye  see  under  Pindar,  a-^v.i.'kri  Prom. 
1019;  Cho.  586.  YvaOo?  of  a  wedge,  Prom.  64;  cf.  726;  xoXtco?  Prom. 
837;  Pers.  486.  xpoxacpo?  Prom.  721.  [xexwxov  Pers.  720.  Cf.  also 
TUWYWV,  of  a  beardlike  flame,  Ag.  306;  cf.  Eur.  Fr.  836.  '/ocpa; 
Eum.  9. 

Dress,  ornaments.  In  a  corrupt  passage  in  Cho.  807-11  the  meta- 
phorical night  is  apparently  a  dark  veil  from  which  one  sees  the 
light  of  freedom.  The  veil  that  conceals  a  bride  is  the  image  for 
the  obscurity  of  an  oracle,  Ag.  1 178-9.**'  Night  has  a  spangled  garb, 
Prom.  24.  The  heart  is  robed  in  black,  Pers.  114-5.  The  earth  is  a 
mantle  that  covers  the  dead,  Ag.  872."  The  mirror  appears  in  a 
much  disputed  image  in  Ag.  839,  as  the  image  of  friendship.  The 
idea  is  that  the  mirror  shows  the  real  friendship  in  contrast  with  the 
false  represented  by  the  correlated  image  of  the  shadow^  Cf. 
^sch.  Fr.  393  where  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense  as  reflecting  the 
true  quality.  In  Eur.  Hipp,  time  tests  the  real  qualities  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  mirror.  So  again  in  Arist.  Rhet.  1406B  the  Odyssey  is 
a  good  mirror  of  human  life.  In  the  sense  of  disparagement,  that  is 
as  representing  only  unrealities,  probably  it  is  not  found  before 
Plutarch  who  in  Mor.  53A  compares  a  flatterer  to  a  mirror,  as  pre- 
senting only  false  appearances.  But  cf.  St.  Paul  i  Cor.  XIII  12. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  some  difficulty,  as  Paley  indicates,  in  dis- 
connecting the  two  images,  especially  as  ^schylus  often  uses  images 
for  unrealities  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  them  in  pairs ;  cf ,  Soph. 
Aj.  126;  Phil.  946;  Fr.  12;  Eur.  Fr.  509.  It  seems  a  suitable  inter- 
pretation to  apply  to  the  two  images  distributively  to  the  following 
lines.  The  mirror  as  representing  real  friendship  prepares  the  way 
for  Odysseus,  the  ready  trace-horse,  and  the  shadow  of  an  image 
refers  ahead  to  those  in  the  city  wdio  are  suspected,  who  under 
another  image  are  in  need  of  cauterizing  and  surgery, 

*'  See  page  no  and  cf.  Ag.  491 ;  981 ;  and  cf.  also  Theog.  1020;  Hes.  Theog. 
212 ;  Od.  XX  207. 

^  Cited  by  Ritters,  Page  20,  as  unusual  and  more  in  the  style  of  Sophocles. 
However  no  close  parallel  is  found  in  Sophocles. 

**Cf.  II.  Ill  57;  Theog.  428. 
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Food,  fattening.  Cassandra's  death  is  a  dainty  relish  to  Clytem- 
nestra,  Ag.  1447.*^  Clytemnestra's  impending  doom  is  the  third 
draught  of  woe,  Cho.  578.  Lamentations  are  the  food  of  the  heart, 
Cho.  26.  Slaughter  is  the  food  of  Ares,  Sept.  244.  The  persecuting 
demon  of  the  race  is  thrice  fattened  with  death,  Ag.  1476.  The 
wrath  of  Zeus  may  be  fattened,  Supp.  618.  Wealth  may  be  over- 
glutted,  Sept.  770.  Pollution  is  the  food,  ^6ay.r,[jLa,  of  mischief,  Supp. 
620.^^  Too  great  exultation  is  to  be  fattened,  Ag.  276.  Verrall 
takes  ext'avev  as  from  eTC-tac'vw.  Agamemnon  drinks  a  full  cup  of 
sorrow,  Ag.  1397-8.  A  river  is  the  fatness  of  the  land,  Pers.  806. 
Cf.  also  Ag.  1668-9. 

Conditions  and  stations,  civil,  personal  etc.  A  Persian  general 
lying  buried  in  a  foreign  land  is  ironically  called  a  settler,  ixe-roixo;, 
of  that  land,  Pers.  319.  The  young  birds  stolen  from  their  nest  are 
[jLeTOtxot,  Ag.  57.  The  man  at  the  oar  is  its  lord,  Pers.  378-9;  383; 
-^g"-  543-  The  stars  are  the  lords  of  the  sky,  Ag.  6.  Aegisthus  is 
called  a  woman,  Ag.  1625. 

Occupations. 

Weaving,  sewing.  exxoXuTueuw  Ag.  1032.  -Xiv^ia,  sixrXsy.co  Prom. 
610;  Cho.  220;  Fr.  373.  paTTTG)  and  derivatives,  Ag.  1604;  Cho. 
221 ;  Eum,  26.  These  images  are  generally  applied  to  the  devising 
of  murder,  treachery  and  dark  riddles. 

Agriculture.  Metaphors  from  this  field  are  frequent  and  often 
sustained.  Homer  had  the  harvest  and  straw  of  dead  bodies,  II, 
XIX  222;  Hesiod,  Fr.  174  (198),  had  the  image  of  sowing  evil  and 
reaping  the  consequences.  Cf .  Theognis  582 ;  Sim.  29.  30.  Pindar 
represents  the  alternating  fame  and  obscurity  of  successive  gener- 
ations by  the  metaphor  of  fallow-fields,  Nem.  \''I  8-1 1.  The  plow- 
ing of  the  field  of  Aphrodite  and  of  the  Graces  represents  poetical 
activity,  Py.  VI  1-3;  cf.  also  OI.  IX  27;  Nem.  VI  Z2-t,\  \\\  104-5; 

*■  Headlam  reads  ei'vil;  for  doivrig  and  lufjg  for  euvfi;  and  makes 
naoo\lic6vT|Ma  in  opposition  with  the  subject,  i.  e.  Cassandra,  which  he  renders 
by  "side-morsel  to  the  wedded  feast." 

** Tucker  rejects  this  meaning  of  Pooxiina,  preferring  to  keep  it  in  its 
more  usual  sense  of  besiia.  This  leaves  us  with  a  difficult  genitive.  Tucker 
apparently  overlooks  Soph.  El.  361-4  where  the  word  certainly  represents 
metaphorical  food  in  association  with  xoouie^o;  and  Ar.  Ran.  892  where 
Euripides  addresses  the  ether  as  his  pasturage.  In  Eum.  302  the  word  is 
metaphorical  in  another  direction,  Orestes  being  called  the  food  or  prey  of 
the  gods. 
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X  26;  axetpo)  cf.  Nem.  I  13  ;  VIII  39.  ^schylus'  harvest  is  iicarly  al- 
ways one  of  Ares  and  of  woe.  Ares  mows  down  men  in  fields  not 
his  own,  Supp.  636-7.  So  the  harvest  of  Ate's  field  is  death,  Sept. 
601 ;  sometimes  rejected  as  spurious  but  cf.  Pers.  821-2.**  Deep 
thought  is  a  furrow  in  the  mind  from  which  good  counsels  shoot 
forth,  Sept.  593-4.  Cf.  Ag.  1044  for  a  harvest  of  success.  Sowing 
Sept.  754;  Fr.  99,  8-10;  cf.  also  Theog.  582;  Soph.  O.  T.  1210;  1257; 
1485;  1497;  Ant,  569;  Eur.  Ph.  18.  The  plowing  of  the  sea  by  the 
ship,  a  familiar  metaphor  later  but  now  appearing  for  the  first  time, 
is  found  in  Supp.  1007.*^  The  laceration  of  the  cheek  is  a  furrow, 
Cho.  25.  The  shield  is  a  threshing-floor,  aXw?,  Sept.  489.  (puxoupYO? 
Supp.  592. 

Shepherd,  herdsman.  The  general  is  the  shepherd  of  the  army, 
Pers.  241 ;  so  the  captain  of  the  ships,  Supp.  767 ;  the  storm  is  an 
evil  shepherd,  Ag.  657;  the  god  is  the  suppliant's  shepherd,  Eum. 
91 ;  the  gardener  is  the  shepherd  of  the  plants,  Eum.  911.  The  gad- 
fly is  a  winged  herdsman,  Supp.  557;  brooding  over  sorrows  is 
herding  them,  Ag.  669;  cf.  also  Eum.  78 ;  Supp.  929. 

Use  of  domesticated  animals.  The  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  is 
a  yoke  laid  upon  the  neck  of  the  sea,  Pers.  72  (sustained).  A  yoke 
of  slavery  is  thrown  upon  Greece,  Pers.  50  (sustained).  Odysseus 
is  a  ready  trace-horse  yoked  with  Agamemnon,  Ag.  842.  Necessity 
has  a  yoke-strap,  Ag.  218.  Valor  has  a  yoke  which  may  be  broken, 
Pers.  594.  To  enter  into  a  new  condition  of  servitude  is  to  handsel 
the  yoke,  /.atvtaov,  Ag.  1071.  The  lips  may  be  yoked  to  base  words, 
Cho.  1044.  The  mutilated  passage  in  Cho.  842-3  probably  contains 
an  image  of  a  burden  laid  upon  a  pack-animal  whose  back  is  al- 
ready sore.*^  • 

Goad.  See  under  Pindar.  A  double  sorrow  is  a  double  goad, 
Prom.  691.  The  gadfly  has  a  goad,  Prom.  598.  An  incentive  is  a 
goad,  Eum.  427.    Cf.  also  Eum.  136;  157;  466. 

Scourge,  hit,  bridle.  The  fire  and  sword  that  destroy  a  city  are 
a  double  scourge,  Ag.  642.*^    The  same  image  represents  a  double 

"Cf.  also  Ag.  536;  165s;  Supp.  663-s;  Pers.  921;  952;  Eur.  Fr.  419. 

^  In  this  case  the  verb  tiqo^  belongs  also  to  novo?,  probably  not  in  meta- 
phor however,  but  by  zeugma. 

*°Cf.  Tucker  ad  locum.  Cf.  also  Prom.  108;  578;  650;  931;  Pers.  139; 
Ag.  44;  529;  953;  1071;  1226;  Cho.  676;  883. 

"  Cf.  Verrall  who  makes  iLidaxil  equal  an  instrument  of  sacrifice. 
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misfortune,  in  the  loss  of  a  country's  champions  and  the  rule  of  the 
wicked,  Cho.  375.  The  gadfly  has  a  scourge,  Prom.  682.  Cf.  also 
Supp.  466;  Eum.  160.  The  army  is  a  mighty  curb  of  Troy,  Ag.  132. 
The  will  of  Zeus  is  a  bridle,  Prom.  672.  The  bridle  of  restraint  for 
Cassandra  is  accompanied  by  the  foaming  of  the  mouth  (as  of  a 
colt),  Ag.  1066-7.    Cf.  also  Prom.  562;  Ag,  238. 

Whetstone.  Words  may  be  whetted,  Prom.  311;  so  also  the 
mind,  Prom.  866;  and  oracles,  Sept.  843;  an  incentive  to  bloody 
deeds  is  a  whetstone,  Eum.  859;  vengeance  has  whetstones,  Ag. 
1535-6-  Cf.  also  Sept.  715;  Eum.  238. 

Shackles,  fetters.  Cf.  Pers.  745;  Cho.  493;  962;  981-2;  Eum. 
306. 

Carpentry.  To  settle  a  matter  is  to  drive  a  nail  through  it,  Supp. 
944-5.    Cf.  also  Supp.  283  ;  594 ;  Ag.  152. 

Blacksmithing.  Two  generals  arc  anvils  for  the  spear,  Pers. 
51.^^  The  decrees  of  destiny  are  knives  forged  upon  the  anvil, 
Cho.  647."" 

Hunting,  fishing.  For  general  terms  cf .  Prom,  y^ ;  277 ;  393 ; 
1072;  Pers.  233;  Supp.  87;  Ag.  694-5;  Cho.  330;  Eum.  231.  Net. 
Night  throws  a  net  over  the  towers  of  Troy,  Ag.  355-61.  Clytem- 
nestra  is  the  net  of  Hades,  Ag.  11 15-6.  The  Furies  lose  a  fine  catch 
from  their  net  when  Orestes  escapes,  Eum.  147-8.  Ate  lures  mortals 
into  a  net  whence  escape  is  impossible,  Pers.  95-101.  Woe  has  a 
net  too  high  for  leaping  out,  Ag.  1374-6.  Justice  has  her  toils,  Ag. 
161 1.  In  an  image  that  stands  almost  alone  in  its  application  Ave 
have  in  Cho.  505-7  the  net  and  corks  representing  father  and  child- 
ren, the  point  being  that  as  the  corks  save  the  net  from  sinking,  so 
do  children  preserve  from  obscurity  the  name  and  fame  of  fathers.*"' 

**Cf.  Shakespeare  Coriol.  IV  5,  "Here  I  clip  (embrace)  the  anvil  of  my 
spear."  (Coriolanus  with  whom  he  formerly  fought).  For  amplification  of 
this  image  cf.  Apol.  Rhod.  Ill  1252  and  St.  Ignatius'  Epistle  to  Polycarp, 
OTfid'  eSoalog,  (bg  ax^cov  tvjttohevo;. 

**  L.  &  S.  begin  the  image  with  m'Oiu'iv  in  line  646,  which  they  refer  to 
the  anvil-stand  belonging  to  Justice,  now  being  firmly  placed;  but  cf.  Cho.  204. 

"Clement  .Alex,  ascribes  this  simile  to  Sophocles  and  for  this  reason  and 
others  Verrall  holds  that  it  is  spurious  so  far  as  .lEschylus  is  concerned.  In 
the  use  of  otoxi'ioioi  recalled  by  oco^ovreg  he  sees  proof  of  the  interpolator's 
lack  of  skill.  Verrall  regards  the  original  as  a  choric  metre;  Tucker  sees 
evidence  that  the  iambics  have  come  from  the  he.xameters  of  some  gnomic 
poet  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  fusion  of  simile  and  metaphor  in  line  506. 
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Cf.  with  Pindar's  image  of  the  net  and  cork  in  Py.  II  79-80.  Here 
Pindar  is  the  cork  that  keeps  afloat  above  the  waters  of  calumni- 
ation, while  his  rivals,  the  sunken  portions  of  the  net,  have  great 
toil  in  deep  water,  while  attempting  to  draw  down  the  cork.^^ 
Another  curious  application  of  the  net-image  is  found  in  Ag.  868; 
Agamemnon  if  slain  as  oft  as  rumor  reports  has  more  holes  than 
a  net.    The  verb  eTCtaTcao  may  recall  the  image  of  the  net  in  Pers. 

477-'' 

Painting.  These  appear  for  first  tmie.  Iphigenia  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  picture,  Ag.  241-2;  prosperity  is  destroyed  as  a  moist  sponge 
obliterates  the  picture,  Ag.  1329.^^ 

Writing.  To  remember  is  to  write  on  the  tablets  of  the  mind, 
Prom.  789.^*  £/.Ti(^/.(i),  to  forget,  may  be  an  image  taken  from  the 
melting  of  the  tablets,  Prom,  535. 

Music.  Metaphors  borrowed  from  music  become  now  more 
common.  Prometheus  has  been  made  to  accord  in  time  with  the  will 
of  Zeus,  Prom.  241,  (See  Mrs.  Browning's  translation).  The 
clashing  of  spears  is  a  concert,  Sept.  839,  Mourners  twang  their 
hair,  Pers,  1062.  To  be  unfavorable  or  destructive  is  to  be  out  of 
tune,  Ag.  801 ;  Cho,  467.  A  frenzied  prayer  is  a  false  note.  Prom. 
1056." 

Embalming,     'zctpi^zuid  Cho.  296. 

Commerce.  Here  the  field  is  quite  large.  Pindar  occasionally 
borrowed  from  this  field  but  before  him  nothing  but  the  balance  was 
found  and  the  image  in  II.  XIII  745.  These  metaphors  refer  chiefly 
to  the  bad  side  of  a  bargain,  loss  and  debt  rather  than  to  profit. 
Ares  is  a  trafficker  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  holder  of  the  scales  in 
battle,  Ag.  437-8;  (sustained  in  the  following  lines).  Trifling  in 
war  is  to  peddle  by  retail,  Sept.  545.^^    To  be  cast  off  is  to  be  sold 

"  Fennell  says  the  metaphor  is  exceedingly  playful  and  compares 
Shakespeare's  K.  John  V  2,  139,  "To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells." 
Gildersleeve  brings  in  a  fiction  of  two  voices  and  applies  oxeudg  exeociS  to  the 
whole  world  outside  of  the  slanderer. 

^Cf.  Sol.  29  (24)  3.  Cf.  also  Prom.  81;  1078-9;  Sept.  607;  Ag.  822-3; 
1048;   1382-3;  Cho.  498;  557;  998-1000;  Eum.  112;  460. 

■^'Cf.  Sept.  15;  Cho.  503;  Cf.  also  Huddilston,  Gk.  Trag.  in  the  Light 
of  Vase  Paintings,  13. 

"Cf.  Supp.  179;  991;  Cho.  450;  Eum.  275;  Soph.  Phil.  1325;  Fr.  540; 
Pind.  01.  X  2-3. 

"^Cf.  also  Prom.  741;  Sept.  7;  Ag.  829;  Eum.  20;  142. 

^  Cf.  Ennius,  "non  cauponantes  bellum." 
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for  a  price,  Cho.  132-3 ;  915-6;  obligation  is  a  debt  of  which  payment 
is  exacted,  Cho.  301-1.  The  fulfilment  of  a  curse  is  the  payment 
of  an  account  at  a  heavy  price,  Sept.  766-7 ;  cf .  Ag.  456-7.  Glory 
may  be  counterfeited,  Ag.  780.^^ 

Balance.  The  beam  of  the  balance  of  Zeus  has  universal  sway, 
Supp.  822.  A  double  calamity  is  measured  by  twice  the  downward 
fall  of  the  beam,  Pers.  437.^* 

Law.  In  this  field  nothing  definite  has  preceded  .(Eschylus.  Nor 
does  he  develop  it  to  a  great  extent.  The  crime  of  Paris  and  its 
consequences  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a  suit  which  he 
has  lost  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  surety,  Ag.  532-7.  Cf.  also  Ag. 
270-1.  (pepsYYuo?  is  frequently  used,  especially  in  the  Septem."'* 

Warfare.  Aegisthus  is  Clytemnestra's  shield,  Ag.  1437.  The 
altar  is  a  shield  that  cannot  be  broken,  Supp.  190.  To  tear  one's 
beard  is  to  ravage  it,  Pers.  1056.  Disappointment  is  to  be  cast 
down  from  towering  hopes,  Supp.  95-7.  Restraint  of  tongue  is  se- 
cured by  guards,  Pers.  591-2.  Personal  calamity  is  the  sacking  of 
a  city,  Cho.  691.  The  contention  of  winds  is  sedition.  Prom. 
io87.«« 

Games,  contests. 

General.     Yu[xva!^{0,  a7:oY'j[j.va!^co  Sept.  441  ;  Ag.  540. 

Dice.  Here  .^^schylus  is  the  first.  The  beacon-light  that  an- 
nounces the  fall  of  Troy  is  the  thrice-six  throw  to  the  faithful  guard. 
Ag.  32-3.  To  hazard  a  chance  is  a  throw  of  the  dice,  Sept.  1028: 
cf.  xaTapptTTTO  Ag.  884.  The  chances  of  war  are  decided  by  dice. 
Sept.  414.*'^ 

"  Cf .  also  Supp.  282-3;  Ag.  390;  Eum.  631.  \'errall  sees  in  Sept.  269-70 
an  image  of  the  war-chant  as  a  Greek  coinage,  reinforced  as  he  thinks  by 
Xuoi'oa  in  the  sense  of  paying  or  discharging  an  obligation.  Both  voniona 
and  "kvisi  are  too  general  in  meaning  to  be  thus  forced.  Cf.  Eur.  Or.  104; 
I.  T.  1471. 

"Cf.  also  Pers.  346;  440;  Sept.  21;  Ag.  250;  349;  574:  707;  815;  1042; 
1272;  Cho.  61;  240;  Eum.  888. 

"Cf.  Her.  VII  49:  and  Thuc.  VIII  68  for  the  superlative. 

Tucker  is  inclined  to  see  metaphors  often  where  none  exist.  Thus  he 
takes  ooiai  in  Cho.  378;  >.6yov  509  as  recalling  images  of  the  law-court;  and 
Paodeug  in  360  of  the  Persian  court ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  words  so 
general  may  recall  definite  images. 

""Cf.  Alcaeus  Fr.  6  (2).    Cf.  also  Pers.  792;  Eum.  25. 

*"  Cf .  Eur.  Rh.  183:  446.  Cf.  also  Pers.  779;  Supp.  ion  ;  Ag.  552;  Cho.  696. 
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Wrestling.  Here  while  not  the  first  there  is  considerable  de- 
velopment in  ^schylus.  The  will  of  Zeus  has  always  a  safe  fall  and 
not  one  upon  its  back,  Supp.  90-2.*^-  The  fall  of  Asia  is  a  throw 
upon  the  knee,  Pers.  930/^  Cronus  when  vanquished  has  met  his 
three-times  adversary,  overthrower,  Ag.  171-2.  In  scoring  over 
Orestes  the  chorus  declare  that  they  have  gained  one  of  the  three 
wrestling  bouts  whereat  Orestes  replies  that  he  is  not  yet  down, 
Eum,  589-90.  A  trick  from  wrestling  is  applied  to  orator)%  Supp. 
623.^* 

Racing.  The  messenger  approaching  in  haste  plies  the  axles  of 
his  feet,  Sept.  371.  The  return  home  is  the  second  leg  of  the  StauXo?, 
Ag.  344.  Fortune  is  overturned  in  the  dust — probably  an  image 
from  an  incident  of  the  race,  Pers.  163 ;  826.  To  err  is  to  wander 
from  the  course,  Ag.  1245.  In  Ag.  312-4  is  an  image  from  the 
Lampadephoria  to  represent  the  succession  of  beacon-lights  an- 
nouncing the  fall  of  Troy.'^ 

Goal.  Ag.  786;  1045;  ^'^77-  Cf.  also  Prom.  883;  Cho.  514; 
1022. 

Draughts.     TceaaovojJLSO)  Supp.  13. 

Archery.  The  tongue  may  shoot  arrows,  Supp.  446;  Cho.  361 ; 
Eum.  676.*"'  Soothing  glances  are  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the  love- 
smitten,  Supp.  1004-5.  Iphigenia  casts  piteous  arrows  from  her 
eyes,  Ag.  240.  By  metaphor  in  Ag.  742  a  glance  becomes  a  soft 
arrow  and  then  by  metonymy  stands  for  Helen.  The  sting  of  the 
gadfly  is  the  unforged  point  of  an  arrow,  Prom.  879;  Supp.  556. 
Grief  is  an  arrow,  Cho.  184.  Success  is  to  hit  the  mark,  failure  is 
to  miss  it,  excess  is  shooting  beyond  it,  Supp.  473;  589;  915;  Ag. 
628;  786;  947;  1194;  1232;  Cho.  136. 

Structures.  This  field  is  used  less  by  ^schylus  than  by  Pindar. 
The  climax  of  sorrow  is  the  coping-stone,  Ag.  1283 ;  cf.  Eur.  H.  F. 
1280;  perhaps  also  Cho.  932.  For  the  foundation  or  bottom  of 
miseries,  which  cannot  be  reached,  cf.  Pers.  815  and  see  page  131. 
Agamemnon  is  the  pillar,  axuXov,  of  the  home,  Ag.  898.     7:\jp^6(i>, 

®^  Cf .  Hense  66  who  inexplicably  associates  vtoxco  with  the  metaphor 
xOovog  vdJTCt). 

«"  Cf .  Her.  VI  27. 

'*Cf.  also  Prom.  920;  Supp.  468;  Ag.  63;  1206;  Cho.  339;  692;  866-8; 
Eum.  776;  846;  880. 

"^  Cf.  Verrall,  Sidgwick,  and  Class.  Rev.  1903,  105. 
""Cf.  also  Find.   Isth.  V   (IV)   47. 
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as  image  of  exaltation,  Pers.  192;  cf.  859.  epuiia  Eum.  701.  opOoo) 
Ag.  1475;  Cho.  773;  Eum.  751  ;  897  and  elsewhere. 

Animals.  From  this  field  ^schylus  derives  many  images,  more 
than  any  other  poet  since  Homer  and  in  variety  he  excels  Homer. 
The  attributes  used  for  the  comparison  are  cruelty,  cunning,  help- 
lessness (as  of  the  nestling),  fearfulness,  and  rarely  a  good  quality 
as  the  faithfulness  of  the  house-dog.  The  metaphors  in  this  group 
are  rarely  sustained.  Aax-rtJ^w,  aatvw,  and  5ay.v(o  are  frequent  but 
rarely  conscious  metaphors.  The  similes  involving  animals  are 
numerous.  Out  of  the  22  uses  of  w?  in  similes  11  are  with  animals; 
from  28  uses  of  St'xYjv  1 1  are  with  animals.*^" 

General,  ^otov  Ag.  141 5;  Cho.  753.  Saxoq  Ag.  824;  1232. 
^Offxr.txa  Eum.  302.  Orip  Ag.  1063;  Eum.  131.  r.oi\t.^n„  zot;j.3!v6p'.ov 
Supp.  642;  Pers.  74;  Eum.  196-7.  TCpo^axoYvwixtov  Ag.  795.  ^au^w 
Ag.  449.     auvvo[;i.oq,  su^u-^oq  Cho.  598-9.     Tt'Oajo?  Eum.  356. 

Special.  The  afiL^torPatva  in  Ag.  1233,  a  harmless  reptile,  but 
from  its  appearance  regarded  with  horror  by  the  Greeks  is  cited 
after  much  effort  as  the  most  fitting  image  for  Clytemnestra.  Be- 
cause of  its  monstrosity  it  is  associated  with  the  Scylla.*"  The  (xupatva, 
a  sea-serpent,  and  eytSva,  viper,  are  also  used  for  Clytemnestra. 
Cho.  249 ;  994.  She  is  also  a  spider  who  catches  Agamemnon  m  her 
web,  Ag.  1492;  1516;  cf.  Supp.  887.  Agamemnon  in  oracular  lan- 
guage is  the  xaupo?  and  Clytemnestra  the  ^oi;?,  Ag.  1 125-6;  cf.  1296; 
Cho.  275.  /.'jpiGJCi),  used  of  dead  bodies  beating  against  the  shore, 
suggests  an  image  drawn  from  the  butting  of  rams,  Pers.  310."* 
The  Spaxwv  is  used  for  cruelty,  Cho.  1047.  The  cry  of  Tydeus  is 
like  that  of  a  dragon,  Sept.  381."'^  The  enemy  is  a  fell  dragon  to 
be  kept  off  from  the  nestlings,  Sept.  503.  Clytemnestra  in  a  dream 
which  amounts  to  a  metaphor,  in  Cho.  527-33  brings  forth  a  serpent 
which  she  wraps  in  swaddling  clothes  and  to  which  she  offers  her 
breast,   the   serpent  plainly  being  her   son   Orestes.''     The  arrow 

"''  It  is  used  several  times  with  xuvo?  and  the  doubtful  passage  in  Ag. 
1228-30  should  perhaps  be  emended  so  that  biy.r]\  may  govern  xirvo;.  Cf. 
Coenen,  29. 

"'A  description  of  the  serpent  is  given  in  Xicander  The.  372-83. 

°"  Cf.  xfQOTi'.Tt'w  .Ag.  655. 

'"Probably  a  popular  misconception  magnified.  Cf.  h.  Horn.  Apol.  360; 
Pind.  01.  VIII  40  (whereon  Gildersleeve  remarks  that  mythical  serpents 
have  mythical  outcries)  ;  Apol.  Rhod.  IV  129. 

Cf.   Stesichorus  Fr.   15(43)    for  probable   source   of  this  dream;   cf. 
also  Cho.  928  and  Eur.  Or.  479;  Sept.  290  and  Pers.  82. 
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winged  and  glistening,  therefore  swift,  has  for  its  image  the  swift- 
darting  snake,  Eum.  i8i.  ittxo?,  ttwao?.  Prometheus  is  a  colt  re- 
jecting the  bit.  Prom.  1009-10.  Orestes  is  a  colt  yoked  in  the 
chariot  of  sorrows,  Cho.  794-7.  One  who  disobeys  is  a  barley-fed 
colt,  Ag.  1639-41;  cf.  II.  VI  506.  Cf.  also  Sept.  328;  392-4;  4541 
Sup'p.  431;  Ag.  841-2.  y.uwv.  The  dog  is  used  in  good  sense  for 
faithfulness,  Ag.  607;  898.  Electra  calls  herself  an  outcast  cur, 
Cho.  447.  The  guard  in  Ag.  3  is  probably  thinking  of  the  faith- 
fulness as  well  as  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  dog.  The  Furies  are  the 
avenging  hounds  of  Clytemnestra,  Cho.  I054-  The  griffins,  as  serv- 
ing, are  the  hounds  of  Zeus,  Prom.  803.  Cassandra  in  tracing  out 
the' woes  of  the  house  of  Atreus  is  likened  to  a  keen-scented  hound 
on  the  trail  of  murder,  Ag.  1093-4;  ii84-5-  Clytemnestra,  who  has 
been  likened  to  so  many  animals,  may  in  Ag.  1228-9  be  compared  to 
a  hateful  hound,  the  point  of  resemblance  apparently  lying  in  the 
fawning  tongue."  Further  images  of  the  dog  are  found  in  Prom. 
1022;  Supp.  760;  Ag.  136;  Cho.  924;  Eum.  132;  246.  Xayw?,  hare, 
Eum.  26.  TUTco?  Eum.  327.  Xewv,  Xeaiva.  The  lion  reared  in  a  home, 
at  first  gentle  and  tame,  but  finally  betraying  its  inherent  cruel  na- 
ture is  used  allegorically  for  the  career  of  Helen,  Ag.  717.  Clytem- 
nestra is  a  two-footed  lioness  consorting  with  the  wolf,  Aegisthus, 
in  the  absence  of  the  lion,  Agamemnon,  Ag.  1258-9;  cf.  Cho.  930. 
The  images  of  Argive  beast  and  ravening  lion  represent  the  soldiery 
concealed  within  the  wooden  horse,  Ag.  824-8.  Aegisthus  is  rep- 
resented by  the  cowardly  lion,  Ag.  1224.  Xuico?  Supp.  760;  Ag. 
i259;Cho.  42i;Fr.  39.  ve^po?  Eum.  iii.  yji^atpa  Ag.  232.  t^sXtaaa;. 
The  bee  is  used  for  number,  Pers.  128.  opvtt;  Supp.  226;  Ag.  1316. 
Probably  the  image  in  Prom.  275-6  and  Sept.  695-6  is  that  of  a  bird 
of  ill-omen  settling  down. 

IVings.  For  like-feathered  hair  cf.  Cho.  174."  Thoughts  may 
soar,  Cho.  602.    Fame  is  a  flight,  Ag.  576.     Hope  has  wings,  Cho. 

■''Note  however  that  the  MS.  reading  is  very  uncertain.  Madvig  pro- 
posed (paibQov  ovz,  thereby  making  the  tongue  stretch  out  a  cheerful  ear,  a 
grotesqueness  hard  to  attribute  to  .Sschyhis.  Bury  in  Class.  Rev.  1887.  241, 
regards  SixTiv  as  an  old  word  for  net  and  construes  with  the  genitive  atii? ; 
ni  support  of  this  meaning  of  8ixtiv  he  cites  Ag.  161 1.  Some  editors  take 
the  8ixTiv  as  governing  xuvog  but  against  this  is  the  fact  that  ^schylus  never 
separates  Sixriv  and  its  genitive  excepting  in  one  instance  and  then  by  only 
a  single  word.    So  applying  the  general  rule  it  should  here  govern  fixti?. 

™  Cf .  Eur.  EI.  530  for  parody. 
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227.  For  wings  of  protection  (a  new  application),  Eum.  looo. 
For  the  fluttering  of  fear,  cf.  Ag.  977.  A  more  unusual  image  is 
found  in  Ag.  276.  The  axtepo?  (fa-i?  seems  to  have  called  for  more 
explanations  with  less  finality  than  any  other  passage  in  .-Eschylus. 
Its  association  with  ar.-zpoq  \iMoq  and  ersa  TiTepoevTa  of  Homer 
seems  inevitable.  But  the  Homeric  expressions  make  confusion 
here.  The  wingless  word  of  Homer  is  an  unspoken  one  and  the 
swift  words  are  winged,  whereas  in  ^schylus  that  meaning  is  sought 
for  anTspo?.  Some  regard  the  a-  here  as  intensive  rather  than 
privative ;  in  this  case  it  would  equal  Homer's  winged  words.  Head- 
lam  cites  the  adverb  azTepsw?  in  proof.  He  likewise  reminds  us  that 
<fi][i.ri,  fama  (and  therefore  apparently  (faTt?)  is  a  thing  that  flies; 
though  not  suggested  by  Headlam  if  that  meaning  through  usage  has 
developed  in  (paTtq  we  have  in  axxspo?  another  instance  of  the  con- 
tradictory epithet.  Hermann,  Opusc.  VH  45,  regards  wingless  as 
suggesting  immature  and  applied  thus  only  in  this  case.  Miiller 
supposes  the  loss  of  two  lines  which  made  reference  to  some  winged 
omen ;  then  we  would  have  only  a  literal  expression.  Conington  con- 
trasts with  dreams  two  lines  before,  which  come  on  wings  (cf. 
423-6,  hence  makes  it  refer  to  a  rumor  springing  up  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  at  a  great  distance  from  Troy,  therefore  unfounded. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  these  views  will  meet  general  approval,  vsojio;. 
The  nestling  is  generally  used  for  tenderness.  This  idea  is  empha- 
sized through  its  contrast  with  the  cruel  dragon,  Sept.  503 ;  cf . 
Cho.  256;  501.  But  in  diflferent  sense  in  Ag.  825  where  it  is  used  as 
the  offspring  of  the  horse,  representing  the  soldiery  in  the  wooden 
horse.  aXexTcop.  See  under  Pindar,  xopa^.  The  evil  spirit  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  represented  in  Clytemnestra  stands  over  the  slain 
Agamemnon  like  a  foul  raven  chanting  its  harsh  strain,  Ag.  1473  ; 
cf.  Supp.  751.  xuy.vo?.  The  last  prophecy  of  Cassandra  is  the  dy- 
ing song  of  the  swan.  Ag.  1444.  xeXecai;.  The  dove  for  tenderness 
and  contrasted  with  the  dragon,  represents  the  women  of  the 
stricken  city,  Sept.  294."''  The  Danaides  are  doves  fleeing  before 
the  hawks,  y.t'pxo?,  i.  e.  the  suitors,  Prom.  857.  x^XtSov.  The  swal- 
low is  used  as  an  image  of  barbaric  speech,  Ag.  1050."  aero?. 
Orestes  in  his  prayer  to  Zeus  calls  himself  and  Electra  the  orphaned 
brood  of  an  eagle  pressed  hard  by  hunger,  unable  to  bring  to  their 

""  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  II  516. 

"  Cf.  Ar.  Av.  1681 ;  Ran.  681. 
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nest  the  food  a  parent-bird  would  bring,  Cho.  246-56.  alyuxio^ 
Ag.  49.  arjSwv  Ag.  1145.  Fish.  The  Persians  slain  in  battle  gasping 
on  the  shore  are  likened  to  fish  that  have  been  hauled  in  by  the  net, 
Pers.  975-6.     0uvvo<;  Pers.  424 ;  Fr.  308. 

Plants.  Images  from  flowers  are  common  in  vEschylus  though 
rarely  sustained.  Lamentations  may  be  culled,  Supp.  72.  A  race 
may  flower  forth  in  sorrows,  Sept.  951 ;  Cho.  150;  and  suffering  has 
its  flower,  Cho.  1009.  Insolence  blossoms  and  puts  forth  an  ear 
whence  comes  a  harvest  of  woe,  Pers.  821-2  (sustained).  A  broth- 
ter's  blood  may  be  plucked,  Sept.  718  (in  verb  only).  Apparently 
the  same  image  occurs  in  the  mutilated  passage  of  Ag.  1459.  Vain 
words  may  be  culled,  Ag.  1662.  The  sea  flowers  forth  in  wreckage 
and  dead  bodies,  Ag.  659.  In  Prom.  7  we  have  the  first  appearance 
of  the  flower  of  fire.'^®  The  flower  of  complexion  is  found  in  Prom. 
23."  The  flower  of  love  may  sting  the  heart,  Ag.  743.  Cassandra 
is  a  choice  flower,  Ag.  954-5 ;  for  XwTtaixaxa  in  same  sense  cf.  Fr. 
99,  I7b-i8.''^  ^Xaaxr^pLO?,  ^Xaaxavw  Supp.  317;  Sept.  12;  Ag.  756. 
^puo>  Ag.  169;  Supp.  966.  ep^o?  Supp.  584;  Ag.  1525;  Eum.  661; 
666.    Oepo?  Ag.  1655. 

Fruit.  Virginity  is  a  tender  fruit,  Supp.  998-1001;  1015.  The 
rights  of  the  marriage-bed  are  represented  under  the  image  of  the 
freshly-plucked  fruit  of  virginity,  Sept.  333.^^  The  consequences  of 
evil  thought  may  be  harvested,  Ag.  502.®°  xpepLVOv.  The  destruction 
of  a  city  is  to  uproot  it,  Sept.  71-2;  cf.  1056;  Eum.  401.  As  a  large 
stock  may  come  from  a  small  seed,  so  may  a  great  matter  issue  from 
a  small  beginning,  Cho.  204.  The  family  stock,  iruGixiiv,  may  be- 
come withered,  Cho.  260;  used  likewise  of  persons  it  may  flourish, 
Supp.  104-5.  Justice  has  a  firm  stock,  Cho.  646;  cf.  also  Prom. 
1046-7.  pi^a  Prom.  1047;  Pers.  812;  Sept.  755;  Ag.  966.  Seed. 
Prom.  253  (if  aTuepfji,'  is  read)  ;  Pers.  818;  Supp.  141 ;  Ag.  528;  Eum. 
659;  673;  Fr.  399.  a-Kopfi-zoq.  Clytemnestra  rejoices  on  slaying 
Agamemnon  no  less  than  the  harvest  rejoices  in  the  heaven-sent 

■"For  seed  of  fire  cf.  Od.  V  490. 

"Cf.  Theog.  451-2. 

''Cf.    also    Prom.   420;    Supp.    154;   963;    Pers.    59;    252;    925;   Ag.    197. 

■'^Verrall  keeps  the  same  image  though  he  makes  d)no8o6:i(ov  active. 
Some  prefer  09x1856:1015  which  applies  the  same  image  to  the  maidens  (rather 
than  to  the  rights)  and  is  objectionable  because  of  its  proximity  to  (buoSoojrwv. 

^'Cf.  also  Sept.  618;  693;  Ag.  621;  Eum.  714  and  see  under  Pindar. 
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dew  at  the  birth  of  the  bud,  Ag.  1389-92.*^  aTa'/j?  Pers.  821. 
(puTOv,  (ptTU(iLa  Supp.  281;  Ag.  1281.  ^u/.Xa?.  For  old  men  in  the 
sere  see  Ag.  79-80.  Agamemnon  is  a  leaf  that  casts  a  shadow 
against  the  heat  of  the  dogstar,  Ag.  966-7. 

Fire,  light.  The  images  in  this  group  while  many  are  rarely 
sustained.  Justice  gives  light,  XajjiTCSt,  in  the  smoky  hovels  of  the 
poor,  Ag.  774.  In  various  connections  light  is  the  symbol  of  safety, 
success,  a  return  home,  of  life  and  of  a  deliverer.  Agamemnon  brings 
light  in  darkness,  Ag.  522.^-  96770?.  The  year  dawns  with  a  light, 
Ag.  504;  cf.  602.  a[jLaup6?,  [Aaupoto  Pers.  223;  Ag.  465;  546;  Cho. 
1575  853.  Svofo?,  8vo9ep6(;.  Sorrow  and  despair  are  given  under 
this  image,  Pers.  536;  Cho.  52.  xeXatvow,  TceXatvoqjpwv  Cho.  413; 
Eum.  459.  xve^ai^o.  The  wrath  of  the  gods  may  darken,  Ag.  131. 
(TXOTOS  Supp.  89;  Ag.  1030.  The  bugle  may  inflame,  Pers.  395.®' 
So  words  may  be  fiery,  Sept.  286;  and  may  leap  in  the  air  (as 
sparks?),  Cho.  845;  but  5£iixaTOU[Aevot  and  OvTiaxovxe?  suggest  that 
the  metaphorical  sparks  are  also  personified.  The  same  image  is 
applied  to  courage,  terror  and  inspiration ;  at6(ov  Sept.  448 ;  J^WTrupeco 
Sept.  289;  Ag.  1033;  (JiaXepo?  Pers.  62;  xup,  zjpoo)  Ag.  481  ;  1257; 
Cho.  863 ;  a^evvyixi  Sept.  584 ;  Ag.  888 ;  958.  9XeY(0,  9X£Ye6(i).  The 
purposes  of  Zeus  are  lighted  up  for  him  though  dark  to  mortals, 
Supp.  88-9;  cf.  Sept.  52;  Pers.  395,  l^ew.  Curses  may  boil  over.  Sept. 
709;  cf.  708  and  Her.  IV  205.  9X60  Prom.  504;  Sept.  661. 

Heat,  cold.  Clytemnestra  in  an  elaborate  image  calls  Agamem- 
non a  warmth  in  winter  and  a  coolness  in  summer,  Ag.  969-71. 
OaXiro?  Prom.  590;  650;  685;  879.  OepfJio?,  OepfJixtvco.  For  the  heat 
of  rashness  cf.  Sept.  603;  cf.  also  Cho.  2^2 ;  629;  1004;  Eum.  560. 
xpuo?  Sept.  834;  Eum.  161.    yXi<^i  Supp.  236;  Cho.  137. 

Celestial  bodies,  ^schylus  almost  completely  ignores  this  field. 
The  beacon-light  is  likened  to  the  sun,  Ag.  288;  and  to  the  moon, 
298.  The  setting  sun  of  life  is  suggested  by  Suvtc?  reinforced  by 
auya'?  in  Ag.  1 123-4;  cf.  Pind.  Isth.  I\^  65.  ** 

"Cf.  II.  XXIII  598. 

^Ci.  Pers.  151;  167;  261;  299;  300;  Cho.  319;  863;  961;  972;  Eum.  521; 
Fr.  6. 

"Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  VI  165. 

**  Tucker  accepting  the  MS.  dvfiXOov  in  Cho.  536  thinks  the  image  of  the 
sun  is  involved.  Vcrrall  acepts  tlie  MS.  reading  but  derives  from  dva/.dai'vo), 
thus  making  a  metaphor  consistent  with  the  "bhnded  with  darkness." 
Valckenaer's  emendation   rivfiOov  lias  the   support  of  Soph.   Aj.   286. 
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Day,  night.  Joy  follows  sorrow  as  the  day  the  night,  Pers.  301 ; 
cf.  Ag.  900.     Shadow    Ag.  1328;  Eum.  302;  Fr.  399. 

Winds,  clouds,  frost,  dew.  From  this  field  ^schylus  sustains 
his  metaphor  much  less  frequently  than  Pindar.  A  storm  may  arise 
from  blasts  of  hatred,  Supp.  166.  A  tempest  of  war  blows  upon  the 
ship  of  state,  Sept.  63.  Changes  of  fortune  are  represented  by  a 
shifting  of  winds,  Sept.  705-8;  Ag.  219;  Cho.  775.^^  Blasts  of  sor- 
row issue  from  the  house,  Ag.  1309.  Storms  of  destruction  live, 
Ag.  819.  The  mind  may  have  a  storm,  Fr.  99,  15.  Disaster  and  the 
preliminary  warning  are  represented  under  an  image  of  a  storm 
overthrowing  the  home,  preceded  by  the  monitory  drizzle,  Ag. 
1533-4.  The  favoring  breeze  is  sometimes  found,  Pers.  602;  Cho. 
317-;  814.  The  breeze  of  destiny  wafts  to  ruin,  Cho.  927,  in  which 
case  the  poet  probably  associates  alac?  with  ar^fxt.^^  Tcvew,  7cveu[xa, 
TTVoo?,  STctTTVoia.  The  convincing,  compelling  force  of  an  oracle  is 
represented  by  a  wind  rushing  to  greet  the  sunrise  on  the  sea,  Ag. 
1180-1.  Cf.  also  Prom.  884;  Sept.  53;  343;  Supp.  126;  1044;  Ag. 
186;  376;  1206;  Cho.  34;  951.  X£t[ji6v,  yzw^a'Qiii,  SuaxeiVepo?  Prom. 
563  (possibly  literal)  ;  643;  838;  Cho.  271 ;  1066.  vtipa?,  v((f(o.  The 
arrows  that  fall  upon  the  besieged  city  are  likened  to  the  pelting  of 
a  snowstorm,  Sept.  212-3.^^  cv.ti'Kxoq.  The  plague  strikes  like  a 
thunderbolt,  Pers.  715.®®  vecpeXr],  vscpo*;.  The  cloud  of  adversity 
hangs  over  the  head,  Sept.  226-9.  -^  '^^st  of  Hades  spreads  abroad, 
Pers.  669 ;  cf .  Eum.  378-9.  Spoao?.  The  lion's  whelps  are  dewdrops, 
Ag.  141.^^  Death  has  its  bloody  dew,  Ag.  1390.  TuayvYj.  The  clotted 
blood  of  children  is  hoar-frost,  Ag.  1513.^°  xri'/M  Eum.  369.  euSt'a 
Sept.  795.   ^akri^ti  Ag.  740. 

Sea,  ship.  The  sea  is  generally  viewed  by  ^schylus  in  its  stern 
aspects.    In  this  field  he  has  many  sustained  metaphors.    The  third 

*=€£.  Find.  01.  VII  95;  Py.  Ill  104;  Soph.  Ant.  929;  O.  C  612;  Eur. 
H.  F.  216. 

"  Cf.  Tucker  ad  locum  and  Bury  Find.  Nem.  II  8. 

•"Cf.  II.  XII  156-9;  278-87;  XIX  357-61 ;  Find.  Isth.  Ill  35;  Eur.  Andr. 
1 1 29;  Virg.  Aen.  XII  283. 

*«Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  418. 

*  Cf.  Od.  IX  222.  The  same  metaphor  is  exhibited  again  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Arrephoroi,  wherein  the  young  of  animals  were  carried,  though 
some  think  the  reference  is  to  dew-laden  branches.  See  Harrison  and  Ver- 
rall's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens. 

•"  Cf.  also  Cho.  83. 
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(and  great)  wave  of  sorrow  comes  upon  Prometheus,  Prom.  1015. 
Sorrow  conies  upon  the  state  in  successive  waves,  Sept.  758-60;  cf. 
Pers.  465;  712.  Necessity  is  a  whirlpool.  Prom.  1052.  Forebodings 
are  a  whirlpool  in  which  the  mind  is  tossed,  Ag.  997.  The  im- 
mensity of  the  sea  is  a  contributing  element  in  the  image  of  Ate  as 
a  sea  without  depth,  Supp.  470.  The  association  of  evils,  immen- 
sity and  uproar  enters  into  the  image  of  the  army  as  a  wave  beating 
about  the  city,  sped  on  by  the  blasts  of  Ares,  Sept.  64 ;  1 14-5.  Angry 
passions  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a  dark  wave,  Eum.  832 ; 
cf.  Cho.  183.  So  words  are  swollen,  Sept.  443.  The  confusion  of 
cowardice  may  be  made  to  surge  through  the  heart,  Sept.  192.  For 
surging  words,  crowds  and  tongue  see  Sept.  285;  362;  Pers.  406. 
Disasters  foretold  by  the  oracle  are  rolled  before  the  wind  in  ever- 
increasing  waves,  Ag.  1 181-2.  The  hyperbolic  metaphor  of  a  flood 
of  tears  is  found  in  Cho.  186.  One  who  does  not  yield  to  entreaty 
is  as  unyielding  as  the  wave.  Prom.  looi.*^  Misfortune  is  a  reef  on 
which  a  man's  destiny  strikes  her  ship,  Ag.  1005-6.  Twice  we  have 
the  metaphor  of  jettison,  Sept.  768  and  Ag.  1009.  In  one  case  it  is 
a  personified  oX^o?  that  relieves  its  over- weighted  condition  by 
throwing  overboard  from  the  stern  ;  in  the  other  a  personified  oy.vo?, 
caution,  saves  from  sinking  the  ship  of  a  man's  destiny,  by  dis- 
charging a  part  of  the  cargo.  In  each  case  the  jettison  metaphor 
is  a  continuation  of  an  image  of  a  ship  (in  the  former  case  however 
is  a  slight  interruption)  in  a  storm  at  sea  or  driven  on  the  reefs. 
Though  there  is  no  mention  of  jettison  the  image  in  Eur.  Or.  340 
nicely  supplements  the  metaphor  in  Sept.  768.  In  Euripides  it  is 
again  the  mighty  oX^o?.  probably  without  personification,  that  is  lost 
in  the  waves  of  disaster.  Rarely  is  an  image  taken  from  the  sea 
in  which  terror  is  not  involved;  but  for  fair-flowing  currents  cf. 
Pers.  601.  Cf.  also  xufxa  Pers.  90;  Supp.  127.  xXj^cov  Pers.  599. 
zeXavo?  Prom.  746;  Pers.  433.  aTpo^ew  Ag.  1216;  Cho.  203.  pew. 
peufjia  Pers.  88;  412;  Sept.  80. 

Harbor.  The  image  of  the  harbor  as  a  refuge  from  sorrows  ap- 
pears in  Supp.  471  ;  as  a  receptacle  of  wealth.  Pers.  250.  yr^  occurs 
one  in  a  connection  close  to  a  sailor's  life ;  Clytemnestra  calls  her 
husband  a  land  that  appears  to  the  sailors  against  their  expectation, 
Ag.  899. 

"Cf.  II.  XVI  34;  Eur.  Med.  28;  Lycoph.  I45-^ 
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y^schylus  frequently  sustains  the  metaphor  of  the  ship  of  state. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  Septem.  The  king  is  the  helmsman  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship  of  state  against  which  the  blasts  of  war  blow  as 
the  ship  labors  in  the  deep,  Sept.  2-3;  62-4;  208-10;  652;  760-1; 
795-6;  1075-8;  cf.  Ag.  1617-8.  The  commanding  location  of  the 
statues  of  the  gods  is  the  prow  of  the  city,  Supp.  344.  The  image  of 
the  ship  is  applied  to  families  and  even  to  persons.  The  race  of 
Laius  is  a  ship  sailing  before  the  wind  over  the  waves  of  Cocytus, 
Sept.  690-1.''-  The  destiny  of  man  striking  against  an  unseen  reef, 
Ag.  1005-13  has  been  mentioned  above.^^  The  transgressor  is  repre- 
sented as  a  ship  whose  sails  are  struck  in  time  of  trouble  and  the 
yard-arm  broken  and  lost  in  the  whirlpool  while  he  does  not  weather 
the  cape  but  is  cast  on  a  reef  forever  unwept,  Eum.  553-65.  Even 
the  heart  becomes  a  ship  before  whose  prow  keen  passion  blows  a 
vengeful  gale,  Cho.  390-2.  In  a  rare  use  where  terror  is  not  in- 
volved gratitude  that  is  conspicuous  is  set  high  at  the  helm  of  the 
soul,  Supp.  989-90.^*  In  practically  the  same  metaphor  we  have 
Reason  as  the  pilot  of  the  soul,  Pers.  y^J',  cf.  Ag.  802.  aYxupa, 
opixtS^co.  To  find  rest  within  a  home  is  to  cast  anchor,  Cho.  661-2. 
The  evil  lot  into  which  Prometheus  has  fallen  is  an  anchorage  of 
woe.  Prom.  965.  The  metaphorical  serpent  is  anchored  in  swad- 
dling-clothes, Cho.  529.^'  Hopes  are  apparently  anchors  which  are 
broken  though  only  one  is  found  to  hold,  Ag.  505.^°.  avxXo?,  avcXeto 
Prom.  84 ;  375  ;  Sept.  796 ;  Cho.  748.  4'ppt.a,  ballast,  used  of  lo  when 
with  child,  Supp.  580.  epeuaw.  The  image  of  rowing  in  a  highly 
metaphorical  passage  represents  the  beating  of  the  hands  of  mourn- 
ers about  the  head,  accompanied  by  sighs  for  wind,  and  falling  tears 

"^  Cf.  Schmidt  Metaphor  und  Gleichnis  in  den  Schriften  Lukians,  33. 
"Die  Vergleichung  des  Staates  mit  einem  Schifife  in  den  alten  und  neuen 
Literaturen  sehr  bekannt ;  bei  Lukian  findet  sich  das  Gleichnis  nicht,  aber  es 
wird  in  ahnlichen  Weise  in  einem  ausfiihrlichem  Bilde  die  ganze  Welt  mit 
einem  Schifife  verglichen,  dessen  Steuermann  Zeus  und  dessen  Matrosen 
iibrigen  Gotter  sind,  Jup.  trag.  46-9." 

**  Cf.  Sept.  768  where  Wecklein  needlessly  changes  the  image  by  reading 
JtQOJtQEU'va  for  jreoguixva.  Coenen,  page  80,  takes  as  the  image  of  a  ship 
driven  on  the  reefs. 

"  Paley  removes  the  metaphor  by  reading  JtQEi)f.iEvfi  though  he  first  read 
ev  jtovjivTi. 

*°Verrall  however  connects  with  og^og,  iiionile,  therefore  no  metaphor. 

""So  the  scholiast;  but  note  verb  only.  Cf.  Eur.  Hel.  277. 
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for  the  plashing  of  the  oars,  Sept.  852-4  Cf.  also  Supp.  541 ;  Pars. 
1046;  Ag.  52.  xeXXw,  e^oxeXXo),  y.3!Ta(JTp09Yi  Prom.  184;  Supp.  438; 
442.  vau?  Eum.  251.  vwixaw,  ota^,  otaxojTpo^oi;  Prom.  515;  Pers. 
767;  Sept.  25;  Ag.  781;  802.  .  7jr,5aXtov,  rudder  for  bridle,  Sept. 
206.  -Koio'jyeoi  Pers.  656.  irpOTOvo?  Ag.  897.  rpuaviiTr,?  Eum.  16; 
765.    auTOipopTO?  Cho.  675. 

Water  (apart  from  the  sea).  Water  is  the  image  for  the  purity 
of  righteous  conduct,  Eum.  694-5.^^  Agamemnon  in  his  welcome  re- 
ception is  to  Clytemnestra  a  stream  for  the  thirsty  traveller,  Ag. 
901.  Time  is  an  overflowing  stream,  Eum.  853.  Reports  flow  in 
streams  as  water  in  conduits,  Ag.  867.  For  source,  Tur^yii,  of  evils  cf . 
Pers.  743 ;  of  the  sun,  Prom.  809.  The  tumult  of  the  advancing 
army  is  like  a  roaring  mountain  stream,  Sept.  84-5;  cf.  79  where 
H.e0£tTat  suggests  a  stream  that  has  broken  its  barriers.  Troubled 
words  of  passion  are  turbid,  Prom.  885.  False  friendship  is  watery, 
Ag.  798.  For  river  of  sorrows  cf.  Supp.  469.  We  mention  here 
the  metaphor  in  Pers.  815.  Accepting  the  reading  of  the  MS.  we  have 
only  another  case  of  mixed  metaphor.  The  beginning  of  the  woes 
of  the  Persians  in  comparison  with  the  overwhelming  sorrow  ap- 
proaching is  Tepresented  under  the  image  of  a  foundation  of  a  great 
building  still  to  be  laid;  then  the  same  idea  is  continued  in  a  new 
metaphor  of  waxing.  This  seems  to  be  Paley's  interpretation  and 
has  the  support  of  the  scholiast's  a'jqzxxt.  Schutz  proposed 
exTctSeuerat  and  has  been  followed  by  the  majority  of  editors.  He 
explains:  "Imago  i)etita  est  ex  natura  basis  aut  putei,  qui  non  prius 
exhauritur  quam  ad  fundum  perveneris."  If  we  must  have  a  con- 
sistent metaphor  Prickard's  interpretation  seems  the  best.  He  sug- 
gests that  men  digging  for  foundations  find  no  solid  base  but  con- 
stantly strike  water.  Hermann  brings  in  an  entirely  new  meta- 
phor by  proposing  ex[Aat£ueTac. 

Pathway  and  associations.  Here  again  .^schylus  has  only  a  few 
insignificant  images  to  match  the  many  picturesque  images  of  Pindar. 
Periphrases  with  oSo?  and  xeXeuOo?  are  common.  Out  of  the  course, 
e^w  5p6txo'j.  signifies  to  be  foreign  to  the  purpose,  Cho.  514;  cf.  Ag. 
1245.  Trouble  is  a  mire  in  which  one's  foot  may  be  entangled,  Cho. 
697.^^  Spurning  or  scorning  is  to  trample  beneath  the  feet.  Ag.  ^J2 ; 
^357',  Cho.  641;  Eum.  no.     Prophetic  vision  is  represented  by  an 

''Cf.  Find.  01.  I  I. 

"Cf.  Prom.  263:  Soph.  Phil.  1260:  Eur.  Her.  109;  Psalms  40.  2. 
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image  from  the  road  and  bounding-stones,  Ag.  1 154-5.  A  meta- 
phor that  stands  alone  in  its  content  and  its  application  is 
found  in  Ag.  485.  As  generally  interpretated  (so  Donaldson, 
Paley,  Davies,  Peile,  with  reservations,  Blaydes,  Kennedy,  Sidgwick, 
Verrall,  Dindorf,  L.  &  S.  etc.)  it  is  the  image  of  the  boundary  of 
a  woman's  mind  which  may  be  encroached  upon  in  her  over-credu- 
lity, as  by  grazing  cattle.  The  verb  extvefiexat  is  a  axa^  Xeyoixsvov 
so  far  as  Attic  tragedy  is  concerned.  Blomfield  has  suggested  spo? 
for  opoq.  Headlam  adopts  this  suggestion  and  makes  a  metaphor 
from  fire,  consistent  with  the  one  in  481. 

Disease,  medicine,  physician,  health.  This  class  is  well  repre- 
sented in  ^schylus,  especially  in  the  Prometheus.  Guilt  and  sin 
constitute  a  disease  of  the  disposition  and  words  are  the  physician, 
Prom.  378-80.^^  Words  are  the  disease  itself,  Prom.  685 ;  cf .  Prom. 
225  ;  249 ;  384 ;  473-5 ;  632  ;  698 ;  977-8 ;  1069 ;  Ag.  835.  The  image 
of  homesickness  appears  in  Ag.  542;  the  trident  of  Poseidon  is  a 
plague,  Prom.  924.  The  metaphorical  remedy  for  misfortune  is  a 
salve,  Cho.  471-2;  it  is  a  shredded  cure,  Cho.  539;  cf.  Supp.  268; 
Ag.  17;  Cho.  72;  Eum.  645;  987;  for  a  disease  of  the  state  which 
needs  the  drugs  of  healing,  cauterizing  or  surgery  cf.  Ag.  848-50. 
For  9ap[ji,axov  cf.  also  Ag.  94;  548;  1260;  for  IXxo?,  wound  of  the 
state,  cf.  Ag.  640;  uytst'a  health,  is  applied  to  prosperity,  Ag.  looi  ; 
to  the  mind,  Eum.  535.  For  the  poison  of  envy  and  malice  cf. 
Eum.  478 ;  730. 

Mythology,  religion.  The  allegorical  lion  is  a  priest  of  Ate, 
Ag.  735;  Helen  is  Erinys,  Ag.  749;  Clytemnestra  is  Ate,  Ag.  1230 
(doubtful)  ;  the  home  of  Agamemnon  is  called  Hades,  Ag.  1291 ; 
bonds  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  excellent  seers  and  physicians. 
Ag.  1621-3;  the  heart  is  an  evil  prophet,  Pers.  10;  Hippomedon 
raves  in  frenzy  like  a  Bacchante,  Sept.  498;  cf.  Cho.  698.  For 
Gorgons  cf.  Cho.  1048.  Clytemnestra  is  the  Scylla  living  among  the 
rocks,  Ag.  1233. 

Miscellaneous.  The  mind  of  Zeus  is  a  forest  with  long  and 
darkened  paths,  Supp.  93-5 ;  cf .  Tennyson's  "In  shadowy  thorough- 
fares of  thought."  Paris  in  his  vain  expectations  of  success  is  like  a 
boy  chasing  a  bird,  Ag.  394.  An  oracle  dimly  seen  is  like  a  bride 
looking  out  from  her  veil,  Ag.  1178-9.     Agamemnon  in  his  return  is 

""  Cf.  Isocr.  VIII  39. 
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to  Clytemnestra  like  an  only  son  to  a  father,  Ag.  898.^°°  Sin  is  a 
pollution  to  the  hand,  Ag.  776.  Restraint  of  speech  is  a  key  upon 
the  tongue,  Fr.  316.  Prometheus'  heart  is  of  iron  and  stone,  Prom. 
242;  cf.  Sept.  52.  As  oil  and  vinegar  cannot  mix  so  the  shouts  of 
victors  and  of  the  vanquished  are  easily  distinguished,  Ag.  322-5.^''^ 
To  overturn  old  laws  is  to  ride  them  down,  Eum.  150;  731;  779. 
To  be  laden  with  sorrows  is  to  be  pack-saddled  with  them,  Ag.  644. 
The  overthrow  of  a  home  is  like  the  leveling  of  a  heap  of  sand, 
Eum.  937."^  The  failure  of  justice  is  the  downfall  of  her  temple, 
Eum.  515;  cf.  Cho.  262-3.  The  ox  upon  the  tongue  (the  coin  with 
the  image  of  an  ox)  is  used  for  silence  obtained  by  a  bribe,  Ag. 
36-7;  cf.  Theognis  815-6.  For  image  from  moulding  cf.  Prom. 
1030;  for  newly-mixed  song,  Cho.  343-4;  from  testing  of  bronze, 
Ag.  390-3.  The  dyeing  of  bronze,  yaK'Mu  ^atpa?,  Ag.  612,  may  be 
used  to  represent  something  as  impossible.  Hermann  however  makes 
it  refer  to  the  reddening  of  the  sword  in  blood.  For  fields  of  the 
ocean  cf.  Pers.  in.  The  shadow's  image  represents  the  unsubstan- 
tiality  of  a  pretended  friendship,  Ag.  839. 

"*Cf.  Find.  01.  X  86. 
'"  Cf.  Theog.  1245. 
"^  Cf.  II.  XV  362. 
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Iliad 
Homer  uses  many  introductory  particles  in  his  similes 
which  are  here  enumerated.^  aXtyvtto?  preceding  VI  401. 
dtaXavToq  preceding  V  576;  XIII  795  (with  &q  pointing)  ;  follow- 
ing XII  463.  Seixa;  XI  596;  XIII  673;  XVI  366;  XVII  i. 
following  XII  463.  U[Laz  XI  596;  XIII  673;  XVI  366;  XVII  i. 
-80V  II  89;  XII  43;  XIII  152;  XV  618  (where  it  is  associated 
with  rjUTs).  stxeXo?  10  times  generally  following,  IV  253;  XIII  53; 
330;  688;  XVII  88;  281  (with  &q  pointing)  ;  XVIII  154;  XX  423; 
preceding  XIV  386;  XXII  135,  evaXcyi^to?  following  V  5  (with 
TOto?  pointing)  ;  XIII  242  (with  &q  pointing),  eotxa  (finite  verb) 
I  104;  XIII  102  (with  (b?  pointing)  ;  XX  371.  £0i/.(0(;  (participle) 
occurs  26  times  always  following;  I  47;  II  800  and  elsewhere;  with 
pointing  word  8  times  usually  w?  but  toIo?  Ill  151  and  xoxe  XVI 
259.  £6Te  (with  &q  pointing)  III  10.  y]ut£  occurs  24  times  generally 
with  a  pointing  word  as  (b?,  toIoi;,  Toacro?,  Iv.e.'koi^.  Once  it  is  used 
with  a  preceding  ouxoi?,  IV  243.  txeXo?  following  XXIV  80;  699. 
Cf.  etxeXo?.  hoq  occurs  10  times  usually  following,  always  without 
pointing  word,  XI  297;  XII  40  and  elsewhere,  oloq  preceding  9 
times  with  £Of/.W(;,  xoloq,  (b?  pointing,  IV  75 ;  V  554.  'o[i.ohq  follow- 
ing V  778;  X  437.  oaao?  (oao?)  with  Toaao?  pointing,  XVI  589; 
XXIII  431 ;  517;  845.  Cf.  II  468.  9Y1  preceding  II  144;  XIV  499. 
w?  following  without  pointing  word  22  times,  II  764;  IV  471  and 
elsewhere.  Cf.  Ill  2  where  the  &c,  is  followed  by  Yjuxe.  &q  follow- 
ing and  with  6>q,  xolo?  pointing  15  times,  III  60;  XII  156.  o)(;  preced- 
ing without  pointing  word  17  times,  V  487;  VI  513  and  elsewhere, 
(b?  preceding  with  (b?  pointing  42  times,  X  183  XVI  633.  w?  el  6 
times,  twice  with  &q  pointing,  II  780;  XI  474.  cb?  oxe  and  subse- 
quent pointing  w?,  xoio?,  xoaao?  59  times,  IV  452;  XXIV  480. 
(b?  oxs  in  clause  following  the  thing  compared  without  pointing  word 
6  times,  II  210;  394.  w?  oiroxe  with  tb?  pointing,  XI  305;  492.  The 
comparison  is  occasionally  made  by  the  form  of  sentence  structure, 
as  in  XVI  752,  ot|jLa  Xeovxo?  ex«v  and  with  Siq  pointing.  Cf,  XVII 
570  with  xoto?  pointing  and  XXI  252  with  £Oi/.(bq  pointing.    With  the 

*  It  has  seemed  to  me  unnecessary  to  give  all  appearances  of  the  more 
common  particles. 
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comparative,  I  249;  XIII  819;  XVIII  109.  Practically  the  same 
thing  is  done  when  without  any  word  of  comparison  one  thing  is 
said  to  be  unequal  to  another,  as  in  XIV  394;  XVII  20.  Adjectives 
usually  compound  are  occasionally  found  as  'tioStqvsho?  II  786; 
/.uvwztSo?  Ill  180;  /.'jvwTra  I  159;  6u[i.oXeovTa  VII  228;  -/.jveo?  IX  373  ; 
[KS.Xirfiia  XVII  17;  aeXXozo?  VIII  409. 

Odyssey 
ekeXos  X  304;  XI  207;  XXI  411.  evaXt'YXto?  XXIV  148.  eoiy.a  IV 
662;  IX  190;  XVII  500.  eotx.W(;  V  51  with  ixeXo?  pointing;  353;  XI 
606;  XII  413 ;  XIII  80.  r]6x£  XVII  463 ;  XXI  48.  ty.sXo?  XII  418; 
cf.  txeXo?  pointing,  V  54.  tao?  Ill  290;  XIV  175.  olo;  MI  106. 
61x010?  VI  231;  XXIII  158;  otov  (with  xaTflt?)  XIX  233.  oao?  IV 
791  with  Toao?  iwinting;  IX  51.  w?  preceding  6  times,  IV  45  and  else- 
where, (b?  preceding  with  wq  pointing  7  times,  V  368;  XIX  205  and 
elsewhere,  w?  following  8  times,  X  124;  XXII  299  w?  el  VII  36; 
XIX  211.  w?  0T£  without  0)?  pointing  XIX  494.  w?  ote  with  w? 
pointing  14  times,  V  328;  394;  XII  251;  XIII  31;  XIX  518.  w; 
OTTOTS  and  pointing  w?  IV  335.  By  use  of  the  comparative,  XVI  216 
with  w?  pointing;  XVIII  196;  XXIII  103.  For  sporadic  case  where- 
in the  application  precedes  pointed  by  w?  czutox;  cf.  VI  166-8;  cf. 
Hes.  Fr.  278  (242). 
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etvceXo?  Scut.  322;  451;  Op.  304  with  w?  pointing,  eotxa  Scut. 
390.  eoixw?  Fr.  263  (226).  ixe/.o?  Scut.  345;  Fr.  142  (154)  4. 
olo?  with  txeXo?  pointing,  Scut.  386.  w?  following,  Scut.  60;  72; 
426  with  TOio?  ]X)inting;  Theog.  862  with  wq  pointing;  Fr.  38  (65). 
w?  preceding.  Scut.  402.  Note  simile  in  Fr.  218  (242)  where  w; 
pointing  precedes  w?  comparing.  Cf.  Od.  \'I  166-8.  wast  Scut. 
290.  (b?  ore  with  &q  pointing,  Scut.  42;  374;  421.  to?  oie  with 
•cocao?  pointing,  Scut.  437.  w?  ottots  with  w?  auTCO?  pointing.  Theog. 
594.  waie  Scut.  222  (cf.  h.  Hom.  Dem.  43;  89);  405  with  (Lc 
pointing. 

Homeric  Hymns 

eiSojjLsvo?  Apol.  441.    £va/aY/.to?  Ep.  \^III  i.     rjuTS 

w?  Herm.  237.    ojxoto?  Apol.  114  (borrowed  from  the  Iliad)  ;  Dem 

178.     o?  o-re  Apol.    139.     w?  oro-re w?   Herm.   43. 

oaxe  Dem.  43;  89;  174  (with  w?) ;  Apol.  186.  Only  three  cases  of 
w?  pointing  are  found. 
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Elegiac  and  Iambic  Poets 
Paratactic  similes.  Sol.  7  (17) ;  Theog.  490-500;  537-8;  949-54; 
1245-6.  In  several  cases  the  word  of  comparison  is  virtually  sup- 
plied by  a  phrase,  as  -^Oo?  e-/(ov.  Cf.  Theog.  1261  ;  1267-70  in  which 
cas€  rK>t>e  w?  B'  auxo)?  pointing;  and  1301-2;  cf.  also  215.  The  simile 
by  juxtaposition  is  found  in  Theog.  257;  347;  970;  1361.  By  the 
comparative,  986;  305.  axs  970  (lectio  incerta).  8(/.t]v  Sem.  12  (17) 
(first  appearance).    elvteXo?  Mim.  12  (13)  11.    eoixa  Sem.  7  (8)  41. 

txeXo?  pointing,  Mim.  2,  3.     taov  /.at  Theog.  106.     ola 

txaXot  Mim,  2,  1-4.  olov  Sem.  13  (18).  w?  Sem.  5  (6)  ;  18  (22)  ; 
Sol.  32,  27;  Theog.  458;  477;  949;  1249.  wast  Arch.  87  (88).  &<7%s,p 
first  appearance.  Call.  1.  20;  Sem.  7  (8)  34;  37;  Mim.  5  (3)  4;  Sol. 
32b,  4;  Theog.  126;  127;  449;  856;  1360.  waie  Arch.  17,  18;  89 
(105)  ;  Sol.  12  (4)  14;  18;  Theog.  56;  114;  417;  576;  985;  1097. 
Pointing  words  almost  disappear. 

Lyric  Poets 
Paratactic  simile.  Sim.  17  (46)  pointed  by  outw?.  Juxtaposed 
simile,  Alcman  5,  85-7;  Alcaeus  76  (51).  By  the  comparative,  Sapp. 
2,  14-5.  axe  Iby.  i,  7;  Alcman  5,  62.  diztp,  first  appearance,  Iby.  3. 
etxaaSw  Sapp.  100  (34),  spi^epi^?  Sapp.  84  (76).  oto?  (olo?)  Sapp. 
91;  92;  Sim.  15  (44).  w?  (w?)  Alcman  5,  54;  Sapp.  35  (74)  ;  36 
(75).  0)?  o/.a  (ore)  Iby.  4  (3).  o)?  oxoxau  Sim.  7  (18).  waxe 
(wffTe)  Alcaeus  12;  Iby.  2,  5.  ots,  first  appearance,  Alcman  5,  41; 
100.    TW?,  waTcsp  at  (Smyth  reads  WTcep)  Alcman  5,  46. 

Anacreon 
axe  60  (59)  8.     ola  Fr.  52  (49).     otcw?  following,  first  appear- 
ance, 34  (32)  4.    wg  following,  57  (56)  13;  21.    waTuep  33  (31)  28. 
wars  Fr.  25  (122) ;  48  (45)  ;  86  (90). 

Pindar 
Paratactic  simile.     Ol.  I  1-7;  II  108-10;  III  42-3,  wherein  note 
et  introducing  clause  of  comparison;  XI  1-6;  Py.  I  33-8;  III  34-7; 
104-6;  X  67-8;  Nem.  II  1-5,  wherein  the  two  clauses  are  balanced 

by  y,at y,at ;  IV  82-5 ;  XI  37-42,  wherein  the  usual 

order  of  clauses  is  inverted.  Simile  by  juxtaposition,  Fr.  237  (261). 
Simile  by  implication,  Ol.  VI  loo-i ;  VII  94-5;  XI  19-21 ;  Nem.  Ill 
19-21;  80-2;  Nem.  IV  69-72;  V  21,     By  the  comparative,  01.  IX 
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23-5;  Py.  Ill  75;  IV  209-10;  Nem.  IV  81 ;  Fr.  152  (266).  dixsj^sxat 
Py.  VI  54.  axe  Ol.  I  2;  XII  14;  Py.  II  79;  IV  30;  Nem.  VII  105; 
VIII  2.  8(y.av  Py.  II  84.  tlvMq  Isth.  Ill  63.  ly.eXo?  Py.  II  77.  lao? 
Nem.  Ill  45;  VI  65,  note  elxa!^otpL'.  however  for  MS.  reading;  Isth. 

VI  (V)  32.  xaxa  with  the  accusative,  Py.  II  67;  cf.  Plato  Phaedr. 
242D.  oto?  Nem.  VIII  6;  Fr.  i  (4)  6.  w?  always  following,  Ol.  II 
96;  Py.  II  80;  Isth.  Ill  42;  Fr.  123  (88)  8.     w?  si  pointed  by  v.ai  Ol. 

VII  1-7.  wdstxe,  first  appearance,  Py.  I  44;  IV  112.  w?  oxe  Ol.  \'I 
2;  Py.  XI  40;  Nem.  VIII  40;  Isth.  VI  (V)  i,  pointed  by  vuv  auTs. 
wazep  Py.  I  91 ;  Isth.  VI  (V)  47.  oxe  Ol.  X  86;  Py.  IV  64;  X  54; 
Nem.  VI  28;  VII  62;  71 ;  93;  Isth.  Ill  36.  There  is  practically  a 
simile  in  the  wish  in  Isth.  35-7;  and  also  one  implied  by  its  rejection, 
Nem.  V  1-2. 

Bacchylides 
Paratactic,  III  85-92;  Fr.  13  (20).     tao;  V  46.  ola  V  65.     w? 

VIII  (IX)  27.  6)76  XVI  (XVII)  105.  W7TS  XII  (XIII)  124, 
pointed  with  w?  133. 

^SCHYLUS 

With  the  comparative  [xaXXov  r;  Ag.  612;  Fr.  399.  tcasov  Ag.  868. 
ouSev  Tjaaov  r,  Ag.  1391.  ouSsv  uaxepa  Eum.  251.  By  means  of  sen- 
tence structure,  Supp.  60-2;  Ag.  1327-8.  aXtYy.to?  Prom.  449.  axep, 
first  appearance,  Ag.  1164;  Cho.  381;  Eum.  131.  axe  Cho.  160. 
SIxTiv.  This  form  has  appeared  but  twice  heretofore,  once  in  Semon- 
ides  and  once  in  Pindar,  ^schylus  uses  it  28  times  all  but  four  of 
which  are  found  in  the  trilogy.  It  has  a  tendency  to  follow  its 
noun  and  if  the  noun  is  accompanied  by  an  adjective  it  does  not 
stand  between  them  excepting  in  one  case,  Sept.  84-5,  the  reading  of 
which  is  doubtful.  Cf.  Ag.  3;  232;  297;  491  ;  724;  919;  980;  1050; 
1093;  1 179;  1 181;  1229;  1298;  1444;  1472;  Cho.  195;  202;  447; 
529;  1048;  Eum.  26;  in;  156;  911;  Sept.  85;  Supp.  408;  Fr.  308; 
360.  Adverb  in  -Sov  Supp.  431  ;  Sept.  328;  Fr.  39.  laoi;  Pers.  150; 
Fr.  74;  cf.  the  compound  caovetpov  in  Prom.  549  (Wecklein  however 
reads  avxovetpov).  ola  Ag.  1142.  otto?  Prom.  looi.  Tpozov,  first  ap- 
pearance. Ag.  49;  390  (used  like  Stxr,v  which  also  abounds  in  the 
Agamemnon),  w?  preceding,  Supp.  887;  Pers.  128;  Sept.  290; 
381  ;  Prom.  473;  1009;  Ag.  241;  288;  1063;  1316;  Cho.  184;  Eum 
246;  296;  Fr.  83.  w?  following,  Supp.  469;  896;  Pers.  745;  Sept. 
393;  503;  Ag.  1 194;  Cho.  506;  Fr.  127.    (Ji7T.s.p  Cho.  1022.    waxepei 
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Ag.  1415;  Cho.  753;  cf.  Alcman  5,  46.  waxe  preceding,  Pers.  424; 
Fr.  39;  following,  Supp.  751;  Ag.  1671 ;  Cho.  421.  Paratactic 
simile,  Ag.  322-5 ;-  Ag.  966-71.  The  similes  are  occasionally  pointed 
with  a  formal  ouxox;  or  Tuapauxa.  Cf.  Ag.  49-66,  the  simile  of  the 
eagles  which  have  lost  their  young,  the  application  of  which  is 
pointed  in  60  by  ouxto.  So  outo?  in  Sept.  609  points  the  long  simile 
beginning  with  602.  A  more  notable  case  is  found  in  Ag.  717-49, 
pointed  twice,  once  by  outo?  in  718-9  and  again  by  Trapauxa  in  739." 
For  ouTW  again  see  Cho.  252.  In  Ag.  399  olo?  v.ai  points  a  series  of 
similes  beginning  with  385.  Occasionally  the  poet  turns  a  simile 
into  a  metaphor,  Sept.  62-4;  758-61  ;  Supp.  469-71;  or  a  metaphor 
into  a  simile  as  in  Cho.  202 ;  247-52 ;  or  fuses  the  two  as  in  Supp. 
223;  Cho.  506. 

^  The  point  of  this  comparison  lies  in  the  repeated  bixa.  For  similar 
repetitions  see  Cho.  505-7,  (jtotriQioi,  aw^ovxeg  and  Supp.  226-8,  avveuoi,  ayvog. 

"But  see  page  108. 
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English 
Abstract    ideas    in    imagery,   34;   82;      Litai,  37;  38. 


109. 
Allegory,  34;  81;  106;   108. 
Ate.  37;  38. 
Common    feeling  as  basis  of  image, 

15- 
Concrete  images,  16 ;  34  ;  45  :  82  ;  109. 
Contradictory  epithet,   107. 
Double-headed  figures,  13 ;  44. 
Erinyes,  37. 

External  likenesses,   14;  34;   109. 
Heart  personified,  49;  61;  63. 
Interested  spectator,  15. 
Internal  resemblances,  34 ;  109. 


ainvq,  43. 
anxEQoq  nxj&og,  50 
oJtTfoog  (pdxig,  125. 
'AxXug,  54. 
Bownig,  43. 
VeXoko,  38. 
YXouxwjug,  43. 
8dxv(0,  35. 

fii'til.  35 ;  53- 

Aeinog,  36;  38. 

'EXjtii;,  74. 

i\eQyt\a,  yj. 

^Jiea  rtxeoofvxa,  45  ;  50. 

"Eoig,  36;  38. 

Ei'voniT).  53. 

^ijiog,  42. 

lai'vo),  35. 


Mixed  metaphors,  25;  61;  T^\  79-80; 

104-5- 
Moira,  37. 

Parataclic  similes,  69;  70;  T^. 
Physical  qualities  in  imagery,  35. 
Rapid  succession,  \2',  44;  80;  105. 
Repeated  words.  10 ;  11;  44;  58;  138. 
Short  similes,  13 ;  44. 
Softening  of  metaphors,  79;  104. 
Sustaining  of  metaphors,  33;  34;  58; 

61 ;  TZ-  80;  108. 
Time  personified,  71;  87;  102. 
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l*»^';,  35- 

y-'noes.  38. 

xooiTo;.  53. 
HFdi'ODoav,  39. 
.TtiOo),  53. 
-TQOnaOfirx,  53  ;  66. 
t>iYf('),  35. 
ozo/.iog,  35. 
OTr|?.ri,  Z2. 
aTQonPog,  18. 
Ti'xn,  53 ;  66. 
i"(ivog,  35. 
^63o;,  36:  38. 
XdQixec,   "^2,. 

Xfionn,  35. 

^vxil,  35- 
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